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Summer Days 


are out-door days, and an effectual, pure soap is more 
than ever needed by holiday makers or home-stayers. 


HAND SAPOLIO 


is equally necessary at seashore or mountains. ‘Take 
it along——'twill quickly remove play-stains and make 
the vacation child presentable. Grass-stains and the 
‘smear’ of the fishing and clamming vanish before it. 
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they last, at a very low figure. These volumes represent the best 
thought of New England writers published during the last 


eighteen years, selected under the editorship of such men as 





Epwarp Everetrr HALsE and Epwin D. Meap. 





The matter they contain is rich in historic interest and of 
permanent literary value. It can be obtained from no other 


source. It is invaluable for libraries, public and private schools, 





colleges, and students of history. 





Every Colonial and Patriotic Society should ‘obtain 'a‘set of 





these volumes now, before it is too late. 
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May Announcement 





The New England for May will be 
full of interesting features, among 
which are the following notable ones : 


A Day in Howell’s Boy-Town. By Calvin Dill Wilson 
and David Bruce Fitzgerald. 


All the reading world knows W. D. Howells, author, 
critic, and genial man of letters. All have smiled and sighed 
over “A Boy’s Town,” which tells the story of his boyhood. This 
article takes you to the real town and pictures with pen and 
camera the enchanted and mysterious places that the boy knew 
One of his boyhood playmates goes along telling tales of the old 
days and the boy that played through them. 


New England College Presidents in the South. By 
George F’. Mellen. 


An historical article telling of the great work done for 
Southern colleges and educational institutions by New England- 
ers, illustrated by some rare old portraits ; a notable article. 


Tobacco Culture in Connecticut. By Robert A. Logan. 


The story of an industry of vast importance to the Con- 
necticut farmers, and of much interest to many men ; illustrated 
with some wonderfully clear photographs. 


Houston, Texas, an Inland Seaport. By Frank Putnam. 


First of a noteworthy series mentioned at greater length on 
another page. The story of the startling growth and material 
advancement of one of the great cities of the far Southwest, the 
story of its builders, and some prophecy of its future greatness. 


Splendidly illustrated. 











Ex-Senator William E. Chandler. 


With the recent extraordinary developments in Christian 
Science circles the name of ex-Senator William E. Chandler, of 
New Hampshire, comes into prominence. In “ What’s Doing at 
Washington,” Mr. David Barry gives us an estimate of the 
ex-Senator that cannot fail to be of great interest. Mr. Chandler 
speaks for himself in portions of the article, and you may well 
imagine he speaks vigorously. 


Ladder Lane’s Soiree. By Holman F. Day. 


The most vigorous and exciting story yet of the “Old King 
Spruce” series. It narrates some remarkable doings by a re- 
markable character, and bubbles with keen humor. 


The German Teacher Teaches. By G. Stanley Hall. 


Here is an article of extraordinary interest to teachers and 
parents, school superintendents and school committeemen alike. 
It takes up the radical difference between the teaching methods 
of the German teachers and those of our own. It is a stirring 
article pedagogically, but it also is perfectly easy of comprehen- 
sion by the lay reader, and it hits him right where he ought to be 
hit. It shows how weak, how superficial, cut and dried, and 
impotent our vaunted school methods really are. It is hardest 
of all, perhaps, on the teacher, but it also is intended to permeate 
the close-woven mantle of complacency of the average school 
superintendent. It’s good reading for us all. 


Many good stories and the usual departments make up an 
especially fine issue of 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE for May. 

















Publishers’ Announcement 





Please note carefully the article on ‘“‘New Orleans 
in Transition”’ in this issue. Few writers have been 
able to catch the spirit of a city, its present-day tone 
and purpose, vivid and clear cut, against the gray 
background of history, as Frank Putnam has. 

This is to be followed by a great series, done in 
the same vigorous spirit of the day, describing the 
marvellous material growth of Texas, as it is exhibited 
in its four great centres of population and _ business, 
fully and beautifully illustrated by photographs of the 
places and the men who are making them. The first 
will be in the May issue. 








Houston, an Inland Seaport. 


Texas is now the scene of the most rapid material 
growth in the United States. Her vast areas of wild 
land are being dotted with homesteads, her railroads 
are being extended in every direction, her chief towns 
are expanding into splendid modern cities with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, and a veritable flood of men and 
money is pouring into all sections of the State from 
every part of the east, the north, and the west. 
During January and February Mr. Putnam visited all 

















the principal cities of Texas, talked with all sorts and 
conditions of people, studying social, politieal, and 
economic conditions at first-hand. His article on 


Houston is to be followed in successive numbers of 
the NEW ENGLAND by other articles, as follows: 


June, Galveston, an Epitome of American 
Pluck. 


July, San Antonio, Our Gateway to Mexico. 


August, The Twin Cities of North Texas. 


Mr. Putnam sees large things at their true value; 
the meanings he gets from them are real meanings. 
He tells it all in a breezy, forceful way that catches 
the attention and holds it. His stories are worth 
while, and cannot fail to be of great interest to every 
reader. 














Are You a New Englander? 


We ask you to make a careful examination of the 
February, March, and April issues of THE New 
ENGLAND MacGaziIne. We believe you will find 
them the most entertaining and instructive of any 
of the periodicals. But the New ENGLAND is 
more than that. It is 





A New England institution, well known 
and favorably received the world over by 
thoughtful, educated men and women. 


It stands for the best in the distinctive literature, 
the social betterment, the material advancement, 
the historical record, the individuality, of New 
England and the New Englander. More than that: 
what appeals to the best type of New Englander 
appeals to the best type of man or woman every- 
where. So, the magazine is for you, whether or 
not you are a New Englander. 


It merits your attention. It deserves your support. 


At your bookseller’s or at the publisher's 





The New England Magazine 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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ALL OVER_ 


the world good stories are being published every day in other 
languages and millions of people laugh, are amused, or weep over 
them, but we Americans are not able to read or even to see them. 
In our own country we publish only a very small part of the world’s 
stories, and all the rest are lost to us. If you could read all languages 
and had time to choose from each of them its best stories as they 
appear, you would have a collection of interesting reading that has 
never been equalled. ‘That is exactly what Transatlantic Tales does 
for you. From the German, French, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, 
Russian, and many more it selects the short stories that will be most 
interesting to American readers. 


To the reader for pure enjoyment this is a gold-mine; to the 
reader who desires broader interests, wider knowledge, and more 
general culture it opens up a new world. 

Here are a few of our contributors; to those that know, they 
speak for themselves: Bourget, Prévost, Bazin, Siidermann, 
Frenssen, D’Annunzio, Serao, Fogazzaro, Valdés, Bazan, Strindberg, 
Lagerlof, Gorky, Chekhov, ete. 


LITERARY CLVBS 


Literary clubs and study circles will be the first to see for themselves, 
aside from the interest of the stories, the great value of such a magazine, 
with its book notes and editorials on foreign literatures and writers. A 
course of particular value to clubs, obtainable nowhere else, will be begun 
in October, surveying the literatures of other countries at the present 
day. Exceptional special rates to clubs. 





SPECIAL OF FER— Good until April, Combination price for Transatlantic Tales 
($2.50) and The Smart Set ($2.50), $5.00, for $3.50. 


Transatlantic Tales 


452 Fifth Avenue Yearly Subscription, $2.50 
New York Single Copies, 25c 
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WHAT'S 


APRIL, 1907 


DOING AT 


NuMBER 2 


WASHINGTON 


By DAVID S. BARRY 


T is all very well for the 

}) American people to as- 

sume a _ contemptuous 

disregard of Congress 

and of what it may or 

may not do, but, never- 

i] theless, if the truth were 

wa n it pen be demonstrated that deep 

down in their hearts the public have respect 

for their lawmakers and are more or less 
interested in them as individuals. 

So much has been said of late about the 
alleged decadence of the United States Sen- 
ate and its reputed domination by corpora- 
tion interests that the House of Representa- 
tives has failed to receive its due share of 
notoriety. Speaker Cannon in his numer- 
ous postprandial speeches loves to dwell 
upon the nearness of “the popular branch”’ 
to the people, and of its genuinely demo- 
cratic character. The voters have at all 
times, he says, through their representa- 
tives, chosen by popular vote, the power to 
control absolutely all legislation, and by 
the simple rule of the majority to dethrone 
the Speaker, thus making him ever mind- 
ful of his responsibility to his masters. It 
is not necessary to impeach the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, Mr. Cannon 
says, to get rid of him. He can be shorn of 
his power at any time by a majority reso- 
lution. 

Whether in exploiting this proposition 
Speaker Cannon means to reflect upon the 
existing methods of electing Senators by 
legislative vote and form an argument in 
favor of choosing them by direct vote of 
the people is not clear. But on all occa- 
sions the Speaker voices his own belief 


that the office he holds is of the very high- 
est, and next to that of the President. He 
loses no opportunity to poke fun at the 
Senate, and has been known to say in all 
seriousness that he would not exchange for 
a seat in that body the gavel which he now 
holds. Speaking recently on a festive occa- 
sion graced by the presence of the President 
and Vice-President of the United States, 
two or three members of the Cabinet, in- 
cluding Secretary Root, Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, members 
of the Diplomatic Corps, officers of the 
Army and Navy, and many distinguished 
citizens in private life, Uncle Joe, in eluci- 
dating the principle upon which the Gov- 
ernment is founded, how one good man 
succeeds another and the people rule, made 
a hit, although not perhaps just the one he 
intended. 

His homely, pleasant face, flushed with 
good nature and with good cheer, his thin 
sandy gray hair, like his cravat, all awry, 
his inevitable cigar held in his right hand, 
while he gesticulated with his left, his waist- 
coat unbuttoned and his shirt-front rum- 
pled, the Speaker asked what would hap- 
pen if at that very moment the walls of the 
building in which the distinguished audi- 
ence was seated should crumble, the earth 
be rent in twain, and everybody in the room 
dropped into the cavity, to be lost from 
sight forever. Quick as a flash a guest who 
it was afterward learned was prompted by 
Secretary Taft sang out: 

“Why, Shaw would be President.” 

And that was literally true, according to 
provision made for the Presidential suc- 
cession, commencing with the Vice-Pres- 


131 





132 


ident and ending with the last installed 
member of the Cabinet. The interruption 
spoiled the Speaker’s point, perhaps, but 
every one understood that he was merely 
trying to illustrate the fact that in public 
as in private life, when one man dies, no 
matter how great may have been the niche 


Sen. Frank B. Brandegee, of Connecticut 


he filled, another rises at once to take his 
place, and the Constitutional and govern- 
mental machinery moves on. 
Consideration of the Speaker’s proposi- 
tion leads naturally to the query, Who 
are to take, the places of the men who to- 
day have charge of the work of framing and 
enacting legislation in the Senate and the 
House of Representatives? The old ones 
are dying off, but do the new ones give 
promise of being able to fill their shoes? 
In spite of all that has been said of late de- 
rogatory to the standing of the United 
States Senate as a whole, and of its mem- 
bers individually, the fact remains that it 
is, as it has so often been described, ‘‘the 
greatest legislative body on earth,” and that 
it is controlled largely by men of brains, 
character, and patriotism. But as a result 
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of recent Senatorial elections, the fact be- 
came apparent that the new men who are 
coming to the Senate, and especially the 
young ones, as well as the juniors now in ° 
service, do not seem to include in their 
ranks men of the force and ability of those 
who are passing away. 

In the Senate, for instance, it will not be 
long before the real leaders there, those who 
are directly responsible for its policies and 
its politics, will have passed into private 
lfie, or into eternal rest. The ablest men 
in the Senate to-day are the oldest men, 
and among their juniors there are few, if 
any, who have as yet demonstrated their 
claims to the right of leadership. On the 


Rep. T. E. Burton, of Ohio 


Republican side of the chamber, taking the 


prominent Senators alphabetically, Mr. 
Aldrich of Rhode Island, Mr. Allison of 
Iowa, Mr. Burrows of Michigan, Mr. 
Cullom of Illinois, Mr. Frye of Maine, Mr. 
Hale of Maine, and Mr. Proctor of Ver- 
mont have all reached that point in life 





ng the 


Justice Fuller 
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where it is certain that the end of their public careers can 
easily be foreseen. The youngest of them all, Mr. Aldrich, is 
the actual leader of the Senate, and happily he is much 
younger in mind and body than his sixty-five years might indi- 
cate. Mr. Aldrich, under ordinary circumstances, is good for 
ten or fifteen years more of Republican leadership, should he 
care to remain in the Senate so long; but the same cannot 
be said of the older ones among his colleagues, who have for so 
many years stood shoulder to shoulder with him in mapping out 
and enforcing Republican policies of legislation. 

Mr. Allison of Iowa, who has done more perhaps during his 
unprecedentedly long service in Congress, which already covers 
thirty-four years of continuous membership in the Senate, is 
seventy-eight years old. Moreover, the long and severe illness 
from which he has recently recovered has left its mark upon 
him, and it is only reasonable to assume that the expiration 
of his present term in the Senate, Mar. 4, 1909, will mark his 
retirement from public life. Mr. Allison has long been known 
as “‘the wisest man in Congress,’ and President, Cabinet 
members, and Congressional colleagues, who have had cause 
to know of his industry and conservatism and long-heaced 
statesmanship, are more than willing to concede that the ap- 
pellation fits him to a nicety. 

The Maine Senators, Messrs. Hale and Frye, cannot, from 

the very nature of things, remain at the helm much longer. 
The one is seventy, the other is seventy-six, and even should 
the Pine Tree State continue to honor itself and them by re- 
turning them to the Senate, they cannot much longer bear the 
brunt of the battle, but must give way to younger and more 
vigorous colleagues. This is true, also, of the other Republi- 
can Senators mentioned, who, by reason of their long service, 
if for none other, fill the important committee chairmanships 
and occupy the places of responsibility and power, where they 
control all matters of legislation. The oldest of this group of 
Senators, although just reélected, is, because of age and ill- 
health, already unfitted for the tasks that he is called upon to 
perform, and they are, therefore, assumed by his more youthful 
colleagues. This is Senator Cullom of Illinois, chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. He has already passed 
his seventy-seventh birthday, and even if his mental faculties 
were unimpaired by that fact, he could not stand the physical 
strain of attending to the daily duties of his office. 

These men and their less conspicuous party colleagues, many 
of them men of ability far beyond what has been accorded 
them by the public, are the ones who have conducted the 
affairs of the Senate and who must at no far distant day lay 
down the burden and give an account of their stewardship. 

Among those of fewer years who have assisted in the work 
are such men as Senators Crane of Massachusetts, Foraker of Ma: 
Ohio, Knox of Pennsylvania, Lodge of Massachusetts, and IncK 
Spooner of Wisconsin. Messrs. Foraker and Spooner are in- and 
deed themselves veterans, having served long in public life, Sen: 
but physically they are so vigorous and strong as to lead them well 
to be classed quite generally as among the younger men of the N 
Rep. C. A. Sulloway, of Senate. Mr. Spooner is sixty-four, although a stranger looking J the 
New Hampshire down upon him from the gallery would not think him much of I 


Sen. John C. Spooner, 
of Wisconsin 
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WHAT ’S DOING AT WASHINGTON 


above fifty, while Mr. Foraker was but sixty on his last birth- 
day. Mr. Spooner is neither gray-headed nor bald-headed; 
the Ohio Senator is both. Senators Crane, Knox, Foraker, 
Lodge, and Spooner all have some of the attributes of states- 
men, but all possess some characteristics which serve to make 
it doubtful whether any of them would be as successful in the 
roll of Senate leaders as those whom the hand of time gradually 
is forcing to relinquish power. 

Mr. Foraker is hot-headed and impetuous, and possesses 
none of that diplomacy and tact so necessary in one who would 
be a modern leader of men. Messrs. Knox and Spooner are 
able, specious lawyers, but their tastes do not seem to run in 
the direction of arranging details and manipulating the political 
affairs of the body. Mr. Knox in particular is a very modest 
man, who, since coming in the Senate from the cabinet of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, has contented himself with making one or two 
speeches and as acting as advisory counsellor to the active 
political managers under the direction of Senator Aldrich. 
Senator Lodge is perhaps the best fitted among those of what 
might be called the middle group of Senators, regarding them 
from the standpoint of age, to step into the place of leader. Mr. 
Lodge is a man of exceptional ability — that much is conceded 
even by those who question his good judgment on all occasions. 
He is, moreover, a man of education and long experience in 
public life, a good speaker, a clear writer, of fine address, and 
of the very highest private character. He is inclined possibly 
to be too impetuous, too nervous and impatient, at times, but 
it is conceded generally that as the mouthpiece of the President 
of the United States on the floor of the Senate he has acquitted 
himself most admirably in a difficult rdle and shown himself, 
moreover, to possess many of the qualities of successful leader- 
ship. Mr. Lodge is now and has long been the real chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations, and he occupies 
many other places of power in the Senate. If the State of 
Massachusetts shall continue him in the Senate it will not be 
long before he will be recognized as one of its few foremost 
members. He is not yet fifty-seven years old. 

His colleague Mr. Crane, who is three years younger, al- 
though he has been in the Senate but little more than two 
years, is already one of the political leaders of that body, but 
in matters of legislation he is what his qualifications fit him 
to be, a counsellor rather than an advocate. Mr. Crane never 
made a speech, and probably could not make one. He has 
not the education nor the experience in public life that has 
fallen to the lot of Mr. Lodge, but as a plain, successful business 
man engaged in the handling of great affairs, and conservative 
to the last degree, his advice is constantly sought by the powers 
that be. He and Mr. Lodge work together for the benefit of 
Massachusetts and the country at large, not forgetting that 
incidentally they are loyal members of the Republican party; 
and as Mr. Crane has evidently a long lease on his seat in the 
Senate, the future status of Massachusetts there seems to be 
well secured. 

Now as to the really young men among the Republicans in 
the Senate, what is there to expect? There is Mr. Beveridge 
of Indiana, Mr. Dolliver of Iowa, Mr. Brandegee of Connec- 


Sen. Wm. B. Allison, 
of Iowa 


Rep. R. G. Cousins, 
of Iowa 
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ticut, Mr. Burkett of Nebraska, who are already in, and Will- Senat 
iam Alden Smith of Michigan, Jonathan Bourne, ir: of Oregon, good 
and others who are coming. Mr. Beveridge is forty-four, Mr. Ones | 
Dolliver forty-nine, Mr. Brandegee forty-two, and Mr. Burkett, whos« 
the baby of the Senate, thirty-nine. None of these youthful inal | 
Senators, with the possible exception of Mr. Beveridge, has as “gem 
yet shown his spurs as a statesman, and the Indiana Senator, of wi 
because of his reputed egotism, does not have that hold upon sale 
the confidence and respect of his Republican colleagues that Pettu 
is necessary in one who aspires to be their leader. Mr. Bev- oan 
eridge is a high-minded, patriotic man, industrious and consci- for tl 
entious, a good talker, but one of such exuberant enthusiasm leade 
that his efforts to convince his colleagues and the public do — 
not carry that weight which they should have coming from one the 
who aspires to be a leader among his fellows.+ Mr. Beveridge, hog 
like the others in his class here mentioned, would not have The 
the judgment, the balance, the conservatism, of an Aldrich or to be 
an Allison if they lived a thousand years. That is why they are and | 
not regarded as in line of succession to the leadership. it 
William Alden Smith of Michigan, elected as the successor thos 
of Gen. Russell A. Alger, comes to the Senate with ten years’ tired 
experience in the House of Representatives to aid him. He Rep 
is in his forty-eighth year, and while he has been noted in the publ 
House as an orator of the florid school and a man of decided ~e 
opinions on all public questions, especially those relating to = 
Rep. Sereno Payne, our foreign affairs, he is not one of those who have been looked al 
of New York upon as in any sense leaders. That, however, considering the have 
personnel of the leadership of the House of Representatives, Rep’ 
is not in any sense to be considered as a reflection upon Mr. 0. 
Smith. He may develop faster in the more easily tilled if not thet 
more fruitful soil of the Senate. oo 
In Jonathan Bourne, Jr., of Oregon, New England has a son og 
of whom she may well be proud, and of whom she may well . 1 
expect to hear great things. He is the son of that eminent citi- She 
zen of Massachusetts who made fame and fortune in the mill " 
business with which the son is still connected. Young Bourne of it 
left New Bedford, his father’s home, for Harvard College, and § Bul 
on graduation did not go back to the Cape country, but took fa 
the advice of Horace Greeley to go West. Once before he a 
was a candidate for the Senate, which has long been the goal wll 
of his ambition, and, nothing daunted by defeat, with the deter- vig 
mination that made the fame and fortune of his family, casting -* 
aside frivolity, he set himself to a business career, and made ’ 
such an enviable name for himself that at last he won the prize, on 
and for this both Oregon and New England are to be congratu- 
lated. 
On the Democratic side of the Senate chamber the situation 
is even less encouraging. There is no leader there. The late 
Senator Gorman, who was the leader of the Senate Democrats 
if anybody ever was, used to say that all the Democratic Sen- 
ators were leaders; that none of them would consent to be pri- 
vates; and he would give that as a reason why they did not 
accomplish more politically. It is fact, remarkable as it may 
seem, that the Republicans to-day have a two-thirds majority 
Rep. Champ Clark, in the Senate, and that there are no Democratic Senators from 
of Missouri any State north of Mason and Dixon’s line; so what could the 
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Senate Democrats do if they did have a leader? They have 
good men on that side of the chamber, but they too are old 
ones and about to pass away. Mr. Blackburn of Kentucky, 
whose long term as a public man has ended, has been the nom- 
inal leader since Mr. Gorman died — but only nominal; and 
young Mr. Bailey of Texas, who has in him some of the stuff 
of which leaders are made, has clipped his own wings by the 
sale of his soul to the money-devil. Messrs. Morgan and 
Pettus are able men, but as they are eighty-two and eighty-five 
respectively, and their successors already elected and waiting 
for them to die, little can be expected of them in the way of 
leadership. But with only thirty out of the ninety Senators that 
comprise the total] membership, it makes little difference to 
the Democrats whether they have leaders or not, and certainly 
it makes just as little difference to their Republican colleagues. 
The little band of Democrats across the aisle will continue 
to be admired and respected, but in the framing of policies 
and the enactment of legislation they will be ignored. 

If the Senate is to be crippled for the want of leaders when 
those who now occupy the centre of the stage shall have re- 
tired from the limelight, what shall be said of the House of 
Representatives? The prospect there is no better. The Re- 
publican majority is not so great, it is true, but it is great 
enough; and judging from the signs of the times, it will be 
many a long day before the Democrats assume the reins of 
power and control in the lower branch. The triumvirate who 
have long ruled there, consisting of the Speaker and the two 
Republican members of the Committee on Rules, Representa- 
tives Dalzell of Pennsylvania and Grosvenor of Ohio, and 
their lieutenants, Representative Payne of New York, figure- 
head chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
the chairmen of the other important committees,— like Tawney 
of Minnesota, of appropriations; Fowler of New Jersey, of 
banking and currency; Cousins of Iowa, of foreign affairs; 
Sherman of New York, of Indian affairs; Cooper of Wisconsin, 
of insular affairs; Hepburn of Iowa, of interstate and foreign 
commerce; Sulloway of New Hampshire, of invalid pensions; 
Hull of Iowa, of military affairs; Foss of Illinois, of naval 
affairs; Overstreet of Indiana, of post-offices; Lacey of Iowa, 
of public lands; and Burton of Ohio, of river and harbors, — 
are nearly all men of the most mediocre ability, or of old age, 
or of both, or who have already been marked for slaughter 
by their constituents. The best of these men is Mr. Burton, 
a man of ability, honesty, independence, and force, and who, 
largely because of that fact, finds himself generally opposed 
by those who control, through the Committee on Rules, the 
legislation of the House. 

Mr. Cannon is an old man now. He will be seventy-one in 
May, and is beginning to show the marks of age and of re- 
sponsibility. He will probably continue, however, to be the 
Speaker in the incoming Congress, but can hardly expect to 
linger on the stage much beyond that time. One who has been 
for years his co-worker on the floor, the venerable Gen. 
Charles H. Grosvenor of Ohio, a member of the Committee 
on Rules, has already retired, and the place in the House that 
has known him so long will know him no more forever. 


Rep. C. H. Grosvenor 
of Ohio. 


Sen. J. W. Bailey, 


of Texas. 
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Congress loses a picturesque figure in the 
passing of General Grosvenor, but it can- 
not be said beyond question that an up- 
right, honest statesman has been lost to 
Congress by his retirement. Grosvenor 
has been an interesting character, a strong 
party debater, a loyal Republican at all 
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Sen. Foraker, of Ohio 


Just after making his Brownsville Speech 


times, but a man whose public and private 
character has been such as to keep him at 
all times within the realm of suspicion. Ap- 
parently he has known no duty beyond that 
of loyalty to his party, and on more than 
one occasion he has been suspected and 
even accused of taking advantage of his 
position as a Republican of influence to 
further his private interests. He has never 
been convicted of wrong-doing, it is true, 
and he has many loyal and devoted friends 
who assert that there is no dishonest hair 
in his white head. This may be true, and 
yet nothing is more certain than that the 
wheels of legislation will not cease to re- 
volve because this white-headed, white- 
whiskered, ferret-eyed old gentleman of 
seventy-three, who has lived on the past 
glories of the Civil War, bows to the will 
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of his constituents and retires from Con 
gress to accept, if offered, from a compla- 
cent if not altogether grateful administra- 
tion, a more or less lucrative and dignified 
federal office. 

The next in order of Speaker Cannon’s 
lieutenants, in the management of the 
House, Mr. John Dalzell of Pittsburg, is 
not an old man. He is just sixty-two. He 
is a lawyer, and a good and successful one, 
His character is above reproach, and his 
high standing wlth his constituents was 
well demonstrated in the last elections, 
when, after a fierce fight upon him by the 
labor-unions, he was triumphantly elected, 
Mr. Dalzell probably will continue to serve 
on the Committee on Rules, and it is no} 





Sen. E. J. Burkett, of Nebraska 


yet known who will be assigned as his 
Republican colleague there to take the 
place of General Grosvenor. Possibly the 
honor will fall to the Hon. Sereno E. 
Payne, although, as it is now fairly well 
understood that there will be some sort of 
a revision in the tariff by the incoming 
Congress, it may be necessary to remove 
Mr. Payne from the chairmanship of the 





Hon. John Sharp Williams, of 


Mississippi 
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Sen. Albert J. Beveridge, of Indiana 


Ways and Means Committee, as he was 
once before passed over by the late Speaker 
Reed. When Mr. Reed was confronted by the 
anomalous situation of Mr. Payne in line 
for the head of that important commit- 
tee at a time when the Republican party 
found it incumbent upon them to pass a 
tariff bill, he was not embarrassed and did 
not hesitate. Brushing aside the rule of 
seniority of service supposed to be binding 
upon him, he went over the head of Mr. 
Payne, whom he knew was not fitted for 
the work of framing a tariff bill, and chose 
his colleague, Nelson Dingley, Jr., of Maine, 
to do the work. Then, later, when no 
tariff-bill legislation was to be enacted, 
Mr. Payne was placed at the head of the 
committee, and with an avidity that spoke 
volumes for his lack of pride and self-re- 
spect he accepted, and has remained as 
chairman in all these years while the 
committee has done nothing. 

This is the group of men that run 
the House of Representatives to-day, — 
Speaker Cannon, Dalzell, Payne, and the 
others, — and whatever may be said of 
them, it is a fact that no better men seem 
to be forthcoming. The younger ones give 


Burton of 


no promise of higher things. 
Ohio might make good if given a chance, 
and possibly he will be brought to the front 
now that a vacancy has been created in the 
ranks of the small number that have been 


managing affairs so long. Great things 
have been predicted for a number of men 
who sit in the House of Representatives 
to-day, but who cut no figure whatever 
there. It is the easiest place in the world 
to make a reputation if a man only has the 
courage to say boldly what he thinks. Ora- 
tory is practically a lost art in the House, 
and the man who can make a speech out of 
the ordinary commands universal attention. 

Ten years or so ago it was said that an 
orator and a statesman had come out of 
the West who would make his name a 
household word throughout the land, yet 
he has sat year after year silent in his seat, 
except on one occasion, and to-day is no 
more known to the public than when he 
first entered Congress. This is Robert G. 
Cousins, of Iowa, who, owing to the death 
of the late Congressman Hitt of Illinois, 
finds himself chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. He is only forty- 
eight years old, but he has been fourteen 
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years in Congress. He is a giant in phys- 
ique, handsome in his way, a bachelor, 
and a favorite in society. This latter fact, 
perhaps, may account for his failure to 
make good the promises of his friends that 
he would become a statesman. Nine years 
ago, after the blowing up of the Maine in 
the harbor of Havana, Mr. Cousins made 
a speech which electrified the House. The 
country, too, applauded it, all losing sight 
for the moment of the fact that in quoting 
eloquently Kipling’s ‘Lest We Forget’’ he 
entirely misunderstood and misconstrued 
the significance and meaning of it. That 
applause apparently was too much for Mr. 
Cousins, for he has never piped another 
tune. He is a type of a man of good parts 
who sits inert while men of greater years 
but less ability take it upon themselves to 
run things as they see fit. 

In the House of Representatives there 
is a chosen Democratic leader, but his fol- 
lowers do not seem to be very proud of 
him, or very loyal to him, although he is 
an honest man of good ability. It is char- 
acteristic of the Democrats of the House 
of Representatives, as of the Senate, that 
they all want to be generals, and thus it is 
that the leadership of John Sharp Williams, 
of Mississippi, is constantly being chal- 
lenged by such Democrats as Champ 
Clark and Judge De Armond, of Missouri, 


and others who think they are better fitted 
for the task than he. Possibly they are. 
Mr. Williams seems to have made no more 
of a success than his predecessor, Mr. 
Bailey, did, and that is not saying much. 
Just now, moreover, Mr. Williams is pre- 
paring to enter the canvass for election to 
the Senate as the opponent of the notorious 
Governor Vardaman. The Mississippi 
man, like his ambitious party rivals from 
Missouri and elsewhere, is devoted to the 
Presidential aspirations of William J. 
Bryan, although he, too, disagrees with 
some of the peerless leader’s dearest polit- 
ical principles. Mr. Williams now favors 
the nomination of Mr. Bryan on a plat- 
form opposing government ownership of 
railroads, and the other prominent Demo- 
crats of the House favor Mr. Bryan’s nomi- 
nation on any platform. 

Judge De Armond is probably the most 
able all-around Democrat in Congress, but 
he is not popular, and it is not probable 
that he would be chosen party leader if he 
were. It is the day of small men in the 
House of Representatives much more dis- 
tinctly than in the Senate, and it is only 
necessary to go back a generation ago to 
note how poorly those who represent the 
two great political parties there to-day 
compare with their illustrious predeces- 
sors. 





TO EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


By BENJAMIN REYNOLDS BULKELEY 


How richly runs life’s record on for thee, 
Rounding the goal of five and eighty years, 
Meeting large issues with a front that cheers 

Wide legions of thy fellows, setting free 

Into the sunshine of thy liberty 
How many a soul companioned else with fears, 
How many a heart that sate erstwhile in tears, 

Teaching the world the worth of man to see. 

The heavenly kingdom dost thou still proclaim, 

E’en Christ’s good-will and peace across the land, 
The dignity of service in His Name 

Whose praise is wrought in many an earnest band. 
And so may those who later tell thy fame 

Speak best thy praises as they “lend a hand.” 





OLD KING 


SPRUCE 


By HOLMAN F. DAY 


III. ON 


===) HE two men “hopped” the 

. broad expanse of Patch Dam 

\y heath, springing from tussock 

2} to tussock of the sphagnum 

z 3] moss. In that mighty flat they 

seemed as insignificant as frogs, and their 

progress suggested the batrachian, as they 
leaped and zigzagged. 

Ahead bounced Christopher Straight, the 
few tins of his scanty cooking-kit rattling in 
the meal-bag pack on his back. 

At his heels came Dwight Wade, blanket- 
roll across his shoulders and calipers and 
leather-sheathed ax in his hands. Sweat 
streamed into his eyes and, athlete though 
he was, his leg muscles ached cruelly. The 
September sunshine shimmered hotly across 
the open and the young man’s head swam. 

Old Christopher’s keen side-glance noted. 
With the veteran guide’s tactful courtesy 
toward tenderfeet, he halted on a mound 
and made pretense of relighting his pipe. 
There was not even a bead of perspiration 
on his face and his crisp, gray beard seemed 
frosty. 

“T ’m ashamed of myself,” blurted the 
young man in blunt outburst. His knees 
trembled as he steadied himself after his last 
leap. 

it ain’t exactly like strollin’ down the 
shady lane, as the song says,” replied old 
Christopher, with gentle satire. He looked 
away toward the fringe of distant woods. 

“We could have kept on around by the 
Tomah trail, Mr. Wade, but I reckon you 
got as sick as I did of climbin’ through old 
Britt’s slash. And until he operated there 
last winter it used to be one of the best 
trails north of Castonia. I blazed it myself 
forty years ago.” 

“And just a little care in felling would 
have left it open,” cried the young man, 
indignantly. 

“There was orders from Britt to drop 
ev’ry top across that trail that could be 
dropped there, Mr. Wade. So, unless they 
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MISERY GORE 


come in flyin’-machines, there ’s been few 
fishermen and hunters up the Tomah trail 
this season, to build fires and cut tent- 
poles.” 

“Does the old hog begrudge them that 
much from the acres he stole from the people 
of the State ?”? demanded Wade. 

“He ’d ruther you ’d pick your teeth with 
your knife-blade than pull even a sliver out 
of a blow-down,” replied Christopher, 
mildly. He tossed his brown hand to point 
his quiet satire, and Wade’s eyes swept the 
vast expanse of wood, from the nearer 
ridges to the dim blue of the tree-spiked 
horizon. 

Christopher put his hand to his forehead 
and gazed north. 

“T can show you your first peek at it, Mr. 
Wade,” he said, after a moment. ‘“That’s 
old Enchanted — the blue sugar-loaf you 
see through Pogey Notch, there. Enchanted 
stream comes down through the notch. Un- 
der that sugar-loaf is where we are bound, 
to Ide’s holdin’s.” 

There was a thrill for the young man in 
the spectacle—in the blue mountains 
swimming above the haze, and in the un- 
tried mystery of the miles of forest that still 
lay between. Even the word “Enchanted” 
vibrated with suggestion. 

The zest of wander-lust came upon him 
once more —the zest that four days of 
perspiring fatigue, uneasy slumbers under 
the stars, puffing scrambles through under- 
growth and up rocky slopes, had dulled. 

“That ’s Jerusalem Mountain, layin’ a 
little to the left,” went on Christopher. 
“That ’s Britt’s principal workin’ on the 
east slope of that this season. He ’ll yard 
along Attean and run his drive into En- 
chanted — and that ’s where Ide and you 
will have a chore cut out for you.” The old 
man wrinkled his brows a bit, but his voice 
was still mild. 

The romance oozed from Wade’s thrill. 
The thrill became mor? like an angry bris- 
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tling along his spine. During the days of his 
preparation for this trip into the north 
country, Rodburd Ide — suddenly become 
his partner by astonishing juncture of cir- 
cumstances — had spent as much time in 
setting forth the character of the Honorable 
Pulaski D. Britt as he had in instructing his 
neophyte in the duties of a timber explorer. 
As a matter of fact, Ide left it mostly to old 
Christopher to be mentor and instructor in 
the art of “exploring,” as search for timber 
in the north woods is called. Ide was better 
posted on the acerbities and sinuosities of 
Britt’s character than he was on the values 
of standing timber and the science of eco- 
nomical ‘“twitch-roads,” and, with sage 
purpose, he had freely given of this infor- 
mation to his new partner. 

“Don’t worry about the explorin’ part — 
not with Christopher postin’ you,” Ide had 
cheerfully counselled when he had shaken 
hands with them at the edge of Castonia 
clearing four days before. ‘You and he 
together will find enough timber to be cut. 
But you can’t get dollars for logs until 
they ’re sorted and boomed —and that 
part means dividin’ white water with Britt 
next spring. So, don’t spend all your time 
measuring trees, Wade. Measure chances!’’ 

Now, with his eyes on the promised field 
of battle, Wade grunted surlily under his 
breath. 

Britt! 

For four days he had struggled behind 
old Christopher through tangled under- 
growth of striped maple, witch hobble, and 
mountain holly— Mother Nature’s pa- 
thetic attempt to cover with ragged and 
stunted growth the breast that the Honor- 
able Pulaski D. Britt had stripped bare. 

“He cut her three times,” Christopher 
explained. ‘First time the virgin black 
growth —and as handsome a stand of 
timber as ye ever put caliper to; second 
time, the battens — all under eleven inches 
through; third time, even the poles. That ’s 
forestry as he practises it!”’ 

Britt! 

Wade had seen rotting tops that would 
have yielded logs — the refuse of the first 
reckless and wasteful cutting. He had 
passed skidways and toiled over corduroy in 
which thousands of feet of good spruce had 
been left to decay. The deploring finger of 
the watchful Christopher pointed out butts 
hacked off head high. 


“The best timber in the log left standin’ 
there, Mr. Wade. But Pulaski Britt ain’t 
lettin’ his men stop to shovel snow away.” 

Britt behind him in the tangled under- 
growth! Britt about him in the straggle of 
trees on the hardwood ridges! Britt ahead 
of him where the black growth shaded the 
mountains in the blue distance! —The same 
Britt who had so contemptuously tossed 
him aside as useless baggage when Foreman 
Colin McLeod had demanded his discharge! 

Wade clutched calipers and ax and went 
leaping after old Christopher with new 
strength in his legs. 

But in spite of the vigor that resentment 
lent him he was glad when the guide tossed 
off his pack beside a brook that trickled un- 
der mossy rocks on the hardwood slope. It 
was good to hear the tinkle of water, to feel 
the solid ground after the weird wobbling of 
the sphagnum moss, and to snuff the smoke 
of the handful of fire crackling under the 
tea-pail. 

They were munching biscuits and bacon, 
nursing pannikins of tea between their 
knees, when Christopher cocked an ear, 
darted a glance, and mumbled a mild oath, 
as savor to his mouthful of biscuit. 

“Set to eat a snack within a mile of 
Misery Gore and one of them crows will 
appear to ye. And that’s the old he one of 
them all.” 

The old man who came shuffling slowly 
down the path was gaunt with the lean ess 
of want and unkempt with the squalor of 
the hopelessly pauperized. 

“It’s one of the Misery Gore squatters, 
Mr. Wade. All Skeets and Bushees and 
married back and forth and crossways and 
upside down till ev’ry man is his own grand- 
mother, if he only knew enough to figger 
relationship. All State paupers, and no 
more sprawl to ’em than there is to a fresh- 
water-clam.” 

Old Christopher, with Yankee contempt 
of the thrifty for the willing pauper, grum- 
bled on in his derogatory explanations after 
the old man sat down opposite them. Wade 
winced before this brutal frankness, accus- 
tomed to the politer usages of society. He 
plainly felt worse than the subject, who 
looked from one to the other, his blue lips 
slavering at sight of the food. 

“Tt ain’t no use to set there and drool like 
a hound pup, Jed,” snapped old Christo- 
pher, cutting another slice of bacon. “ We’re 
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bound in for a fortnit’s explorin’-trip and 
we ain’t got no grub to spare.” 

The patriarch of Misery Gore drew a 
greasy bit of brown paper from his ragged 
vest, unfolded it, and took out what was 
apparently a long hair from his grizzly 
beard. He pinched the thicker end between 
dirty thumb and forefinger, stroked the 
whisker upright, and held it before his ga- 
ping mouth. The whisker slowly bent over 
toward Christopher. 

“?Lectric!’’ announced the experimenter, 
in thick, stuffy tones, as though he were 
talking through a cloth. 

Again he gaped his toothless mouth and 
the whisker bent toward the uninviting 
opening. 

“-Tectric!’? He grinned at them, rolling 
his watery eyes from face to face to seek 
appreciation. It was evident that he con- 
sidered the feat remarkable. 

“Full of it! Er huh! Full of it!” He 
stroked his thin fingers down his arm and 
slatted into the air. “‘Storms, huh? I know. 
Fair weather, huh? I know. Things to 
happen, huh? I know. I can tell.” 

He hitched nearer and looked hungrily 
at the bread and bacon which Christopher 


immediately and ruthlessly began to wrap 
up. 
“Them wireless telegraph folks ought to 


know about you,” grunted the guide. 

-““Don’t pay any attention to the old fool, 
Mr. Wade. He don’t have to beg of us. 
Rod Ide furnishes supplies to these critters. 
Law says that the assessor of the nearest 
plantation shall do it, and then Ide puts in 
his bill to the State. You need n’t worry 
about their starvin’.” 

“You’d all see us starve on Misery Gore,”’ 
wailed the old man. “You’d all see us 
starve!’”? His tone changed suddenly to 
weak anger. “Ide ’s an old hog. No tea. 
No tobarker.” 

“Yes, and he ain’t been so lib’ral with 
turkeys, plush furniture, and champagne 
as he ought to be,” growled Christopher, 
relishing his irony. 

“Tf there is anything that you really need, 
Mr.—Mr.—” 

“Skeet,” snapped the guide. 

“Mr. Skeet, I’ll speak to Mr. Ide 
about it when —” 

“Mr. Wade,” broke in Christopher, 
“what ’s the need of wastin’ good breath on 
that sculch? They get all they deserve to 
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have. They ’re too lazy to breathe unless it 
come automatic. They let their potatoes 
rot in the ground, and complain about 
starvin’. They won’t cut browse to bank 
their shacks, and complain about freezin’, 
The only thing they can do to the queen’s 
taste is steal, and it’s got so in this sec- 
tion that there ain’t a sportin’-camp nora 
store wangan that it ’s safe to leave a thing 
mm 

He began to stuff tins into the mouth of 
the meal-sack, glowering at the ancient 
pauper. 

“They nigh put me out of bus’ness 
guidin’ hereabouts. Stole ev’rything from 
my Attean camp that I left there —- and it 
ain’t no fun to tugger-lug grub for sports on 
your back from Castonia.” 

When the last knot in the leather thong 
was twitched close and the bountiful meal- 
sack was closed, old Jed abandoned hope 
and wheedling. He brandished the whisker 
at Christopher, his moth-speckled hand 
quivering.” 

“Old butcherman!”’ he screamed. “’T was 
my Jed. Off here!’”’ He set the edge of his 
palm against his arm. 

Christopher’s face grew hard under his 
frosty beard, but his cheeks flushed when 
Wade gazed inquiringly at him. 

“Tt’s a thief’s lookout when there ’s a 
spring-gun ina camp,” he muttered. “There 
was a sign on the door sayin’ as much. It 
ain’t my fault if folks has been too busy 
stealin’ to learn to read. If you ever hear 
anything about it up this way, Mr. Wade, 
you need n’t blame me. They had their 
warnin’ by word o’ mouth. I’m sorry it 
happened, but —” 

“What happened ?” 

“Young Jed Skeet joined the ‘’T will- 
git-ye Club’ a year ago with a fin shot off 
at the elbow.” 

Christopher swung his pack to his back, 
stuck his arms through the straps, and 
marched away. Wade followed with a new 
light on some of the accepted ethics of 
human combat in the big woods. Old Jed 
shuffled behind, a toothless Nemesis gasp- 
ing maledictions in stuffy tones.’ 

“We ’ll swing over the ridge and go 
through Misery Gore settlement, Mr. 
Wade,” said the old guide, after a time, 
divining the reason for his companion’s 
silence. “It may spoil your appetite for 
supper, but it will prob’ly straighten out 
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some of your notions about me and that 
spring-gun.” 

On the opposite slant of the ridge a ledge 
thrust above the hardwood growth, and 
Christopher led the way out upon this 
lookout. 

“There! Ain’t that a pictur for a Sussex 
shote to look at, and then take to the woods 
ag’in?”’ he inquired, with scornful disregard 
for any civic pride the patriarch of Misery 
might have taken in his community. 

The few miserable habitations of poles, 
mud, and tarred paper were scattered 
around a tumble-down lumber-camp, relic 
of the old days when “punkin pine” tur- 
reted Misery Gore. 

“T suppose the man who named it stood 
here and looked down,” suggested Wade. 

“Tt was named Misery fifty years before 
this tribe ever came here. I reckon they 
heard of it and it sounded as though it might 
suit em. They ’re a tribe by themselves, 
Mr. Wade. They ’ve been driven off ’n a 
dozen townships that I know of. Land- 
owners keep ’em movin’. Towns drive ’em 
out to the woods again. I reckon this is 
their longest stop. This Gore is a surplus 
left in surveying Range Nine. Sort of a no 
man’s land. But they had n’t ought to be 
left here.” 

There was so much conviction in the old 
guide’s tone, and the contrast of utter ruin 
below was so great, its last touch being 
added by the pathetic old figure in rags at 
the foot of the ledge, that the young man’s 
temper flamed. He had been pondering the 
spring-gun episode with no very tolerant 
spirit. 

“For God’s sake, Straight, show some 
man-feeling. Is the selfishness of the woods 
down to the point where you begrudge 
those poor devils that wallow of stumps and 
rocks ?”” 

Christopher received this outburst with 
his usual placidity — the placidity that only 
woodsmen have cultivated in its most artis- 
tic sense. 

“Look, Mr. Wade!”’ He swept his hand 
in the circuit that embraced the panorama 
of ridges showing the first touches of frost, 
the hills still darkling with black growth, 
the valleys and the shredded forest. 

“There she lays before you, ten thousand 
acres like a tinder-box in this weather, dry 
since middle August. You ’ve seen some of 
the slash. But you ’ve seen only a little of it. 


Under those trees as far as eye can see 
there ’s the slash of three cuttin’s. Tops 
propped on their boughs like wood in a 
fireplace! Draught like a furnace! It’s 
bad enough now, with the green leaves still 
on. It’s like to be worse in May before the 
green leaves start. And about all those 
dod-fired Diggers down there know or care 
about property interests is that a burn 
makes blueberries grow. They have done it 
in other places. They ’re inbred till they ’ve 
got water for blood and sponges for brains. 
When the hankerin’ for blueberries catches 
‘em they ’ll put the torch to that under- 
growth and refuse, and if wind helps and 
rain don’t stop it they ’ll set a fire that will 
run to Pogey Notch like racin’ hosses, roar 
through there like blazin’ tissue-paper in a 
chimbly-flue, and then where ’Il your black 
growth on Enchanted be—the growth 
that ’s goin’ to make money for you and 
Rod Ide? I tell ye, Mr. Wade, there ’s 
more to woods’ life than roamin’ through 
and cuttin’ your gal’s name on the bark. 
There ’s more to loggin’ than the chip-chop 
of a sharp ax, or the rick-raw of a double- 
handled gashin’-fiddle. And when it comes 
down to profit, you can’t be polite to a por- 
cupine when he’s girdlin’ your spruce-trees, 
nor practise society airs and Christian char- 
ity with dam fools, whether they ’re dude 
fishermen tossin’ segar-stubs or such spon- 
taneously combustin’ toadstools as them that 
live down yonder eatin’ the State’s pork and 
flour. I’m up here with ye to tell ye some- 
thing about the woods, Mr. Wade. And it 
ain’t all goin’ to be about calipers, the diff- 
’runce between the Bangor and New 
Hampshire scale, and how stumpage ain’t 
profitable under nine inches top measure — 
no, s’r, not by a blame sight!” 

There was no passion in the old man’s 
covert remonstrance, but there was an 
earnestness that closed the young man’s lips 
against argument. He followed silently 
when Christopher led the way off the ledge 
and down the slope toward the settlement. 
Old Jed took up his position at the rear. 

The first who accosted them was a slat- 
ternly woman, her short skirts revealing 
that she wore men’s long-legged boots. She 
rapped the bowl of a pipe smartly in her 
palm, to show that it was empty, and de- 
manded tobacco. She scowled, and there 
was no hint of coaxing in her tones. 

When Wade looked at her with an ex- 
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pression of shocked astonishment that all 
his resolution could not modify she sneered 
at him. 

“Oh, you think we don’t know northin’ 
here —ain’t wuth noticin’ ’cause we live 
in the woods, hey? Well, we do know 
something. Here, Ase, tell this sport the 
months of the year and then let ’s see if he ’s 
stingy enough to keep his plug in his 
pocket.” 

Ase, plainly her son, lubberly and man- 
grown, roared without bashfulness: 

“Jan’warry, Fub’darry, Septober, Ock- 
juber, Fourth o’ July, Saint Padrick’s Day, 
and Cris’mus — gimme a chaw!”’ 

Two or three men lounged out-of-doors 
—one with his arm significantly off at the 
elbow. But there was not even a shadow 
on his vapid face when he looked at Chris- 
topher, author of his misfortune. 

“‘Ain’t ye goin’ to give me a piece of your 
plug, Chris?” he whined. “Seem’s if ye 
might. You ’n’ me’s square now —I got 
your pork and you got my arm.” 

“There! Hear that?’ growled Straight 
in Wade’s ear. “Put your common-sense 
calipers on this stand of human timber and 
see what ye make of it.” 

Wade, looking from face to face, as the 
frowsy population of Misery lounged closer 
about him, half in indolence, half in the 
distrustful shyness that the stupidly igno- 
rant usually assume toward superior stran- 
gers, noted that though the men displayed 
an almost canine desire to fawn for favors, 
the women were sullen. The only excep- 
tion was a very old woman who hobbled 
close and entreated: 

“Ain’t you got northin’ good for Abe, nice 
young gentleman? Poor Abe! Hain’t got 
no friend but his old mother.” She hooked 
a hand as blue and gaunt as a turkey’s claw 
into Wade’s belt and held up her spotted 
face so close to his that he turned his head 
in uncontrollable disgust. 

“Your hands off the gentleman, Jule,” 
commanded Christopher, brusquely. “It’s 
old Jule, mate of the old he one that has 
been chasin’ us,” he explained, with more 
of that blissful disregard for the feelings of 
his subjects that had previously shocked 
the young man. “There’s old Jed and 
young Jed—old Jule and young Jule. 
They ain’t even got gumption enough here 
to change names. And that’s Abe — the 
choice specimen that she’s beggin’ for. 
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Look at him and wish for a pictur’-machine, 
Mr. Wade!” 

He had thought there could be no worse 
in human guise than those he had seen. But 
this huge, hairy, shaggy, almost naked 
giant cowering against the side of a shack 
with all the timidity of a child marked a 
climax even to such degeneracy as he had 
quailed before. 

“Mind in him is about five years old and 
will always stay five years old,” said the 
guide, pointing to the wistful, simpering 
face. ‘Body speaks for itself. Look at 
them muscles. I’ve seen him plowin’ 
hitched with their cow. Clever as a mule. 
He ’s the old woman’s hoss. Hauls her ona 
jumper clear to Castonia settlement.” 

“An animal!’’ Wade gasped. 

“Not much else. Afraid of the dark, of 
shadows, and women mostly. Strange 
women! Once a woman scared him in 
Castonia and he ran away like a hoss, drag- 
gin’ the jumper. Old Jule hitched him toa 
post after that.” 

Cretinism inany form had always shocked 
Dwight Wade inexpressibly. He turned 
away, but the old woman was in his path, 
begging. 

The next moment a tall, lithe girl ran 
swiftly out of a hut, seized the whimpering 
old woman, tossed her over her shoulder as 
a miller would up-end a bag of meal, and 
staggered back into the hut, kicking the 
frail door shut with angry heel. Wade got 
an astonished but a comprehensive view of 
this “kidnapper.” There was no vacuity 
in her face. It was brilliant, with black eyes 
under a tangle of dark hair disordered but 
not unkempt like that of the females he had 
seen in Misery. Her lips were very red, and 
the color flamed on her cheeks above the 
brown of the tan. In that compost heap of 
humanity the girl was a vision, and Wade 
turned to old Christopher with unspoken 
questions on his parted lips. 

“Don’t know,” said the guide, lacon- 
ically, wagging his head. “No one knows. 
She ’s with ’em. But you and me can see 
that she ain’t of ’em. She ’s always been 
with ’em as fur back ’s I know of her — and 
that was sixteen years ago, when she was in 
a holler log on rockers for a cradle.” 

“Stolen!” suggested Wade, desperately. 
The thought had a morsel of comfort in it. 
That a girl like that could belong by right of 
birth in this tribe, that a girl with — ah, 
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now he realized why his heart had throbbed 
at sight of her —that a girl with Lyde 
Barrett’s hair and eyes could be doomed to 
this existence was a knife-thrust in his 
sensibilities. 

And the toss of her head and the rebel- 
liousness in the gesture —the defiance in 
the upward flash of the sparkling eyes, — 
subdued in Lyde Barrett’s case by conve- 
nances,— the mnemonics of love, whose 
suggestions are so subtle, thrilled him at the 
sudden apparition of this forest beauty. 
Reason angrily rebuked this unbidden 
comparison. He bit his lips and flushed as 
though his swift thought had insulted the 
society belle. Old Christopher put into 
blunt woods’ phrase the pith of the thoughts 
that struggled together in Wade’s mind. 
The guide was looking at the closed door. 

“There ’s lots of folks, Mr. Wade, that 
don’t recognize plain white birch in some 
of the things that ’s polished and set up in 
city parlors. I’ve wondered a good many 
times what a society cabinet-shop, as -ye 
might say, would do to that girl.” 

“They must have stolen her,” 
Wade. 

Old Christopher tucked a sliver of plug 
into his cheek. 

“That would sound well in a gipsy fairy- 
story, but it don’t fit the style of the Skeets 
and Bushees. They ’re too lazy to steal any- 
thing that ’s alive. They want even a shote 
killed and dressed before they ’ll touch it. 
Near ’s I can find out, the young one was 
handed to ’em, and they was too dad- 
blamed tired to wake up and ask where it 
came from. They did n’t even have sprawl 
enough to name her. I did that,” he added, 
calmly. “Yes,” he proceeded, smiling at 
Wade’s astonished glance; “I was guidin’ 
a sport down the West Branch just before 
they drove the tribe out of the Sourdna- 
heunk country — under old Katahdin, you 
know. I see her in that log cradle, and they 
was callin’ her ‘it.’ So me ’n’ the sport got 
up a name for her. Kate Arden, for the 
mountain. ’Tain’t a name for a Maine girl 
' to be ashamed of.” 

It occurred suddenly to Wade, gazing at 
the old man, that the quizzical screwing-up 
of his eyes was hiding some deeper emotion; 
for Christopher’s voice had a quaver in it 
when he said: 

“Poor little gaffer! Some one ought to 
have taken her away from ’em. But it’s 
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hard to get folks interested in even a pretty 
posy when it grows in a skunk-cabbage 
patch.” 

He looked away, embarrassed that any 
man should see emotion on his face, and 
uttered a prompt exclamation. 

Threading their way in single file among 
the blackened stumps that bordered the 
Tomah trail to the north came a half-dozen 
men. 

“That ’s Bennett Rodliff ahead, and he ’s 
the high sheriff of this county,” growled the 
old man. “There ’s two deputies and two 
game-wardens with him — and old Pulaski 
Britt bringin’ up the rear. Knowin’ ’em 
pretty well, I should say that it spells 
t-r-u-b-l-e, in jest six letters. I ain’t a great 
hand to guess, Mr. Wade, but if some one 
was to ask me quick, I should say it was the 
same old checker-game that the Skeets and 
Bushees have been playin’ for all these 
years, and that it ’s their turn to move.” 

The sheriff and his men tramped into the 
little clearing and gave the usual greeting 
of woods wayfarers — the nod and the al- 
most voiceless grunt. The Honorable Pu- 
laski was a little more talkative. He was 
also in excellent humor. 

“Hear you and Rod Ide have hitched 
hosses, Wade,” he cried. “I ’m mighty glad 
of it. That lets me out of thinkin’ I got you 
up here on a wild-goose chase. I was sorry 
to dump you, but it would take nine time- 
keepers to make a foreman like Colin 
McLeod, and when he put it up to me you 
had to go. It was business, and business 
beats fun up this way.” 

The young man did not reply. Words 
seemed a useless agency of emotions just 
then. 

The Honorable Pulaski turned from him 
briskly and ran appraising eye over the 
miserable huddle of huts. With the true 
scent of primitive natures for impending 
trouble, the population of Misery edged 
around this group of new arrivals, the men 
in advance and wistful, the women behind 
and sullen. 

“Well, boys,” said the Honorable Pu- 
laski, “it ’s just this way about it, and we 
can all be reasonable and do business like 
business men.” His air was that of a man 
dealing with children or savages. “As far 
as I’m personally concerned, I hate to 
bother you. But I represent the other own- 
ers of this township, and the other owners 
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are n’t as reasonable about some things as 
I am.” 

He paused to light a long cigar. No one 
spoke. He proffered one to Wade, who 
shook his head with a little unnecessary 
vigor. 

Britt talked as he puffed. 

“Now — pup-pup — now, boys, pup — 
you know as well as I do that you ’ve squat- 
ted right in the middle of a lot of slash that 
we had to leave, and it lays in a bad way for 
fire. You ain’t so careful about fire as you 
ought to be.” He held up his cigar. “ Here’s 
my style. I don’t smoke till I’m out of the 
trail. I — pup-pup — own land and that 
makes the difference. You don’t own land. 
I don’t want to bring up old stories, but you 
know and I know that the prospects of six 
cents a quart for blueberries makes you 
demnition forgetful about what ’s been said 
to you. You ’ve started some devilish big 
fires. Here’s the September big winds 
about due—and this one that’s just 
springing up to-day is a fair sample — and 
all is, the owners can’t afford to run chances 
of a fire that will stop God knows where if 
it gets to running in this five thousand acres 
of dry tops and slash. 

“Here ’s Mr. Ide’s representative,” he 
continued, flapping a hand toward Wade. 
“They ’ve got black growth to the north and 
he ’ll tell you just the same thing.” 

“Well, Mister Mealy-mouth,” sneered 
young Jule over the heads of the others, “git 
to where you ’re gittin’ to. We don’t want 
no sermons. It’s move ag’in, hey?” 

“Tt’s move,” snapped the Honorable 
Pulaski, his ready temper starting at the 
woman’s insolent tone, “and it’s move 
damn sudden.” 

Whether it was a groan or growl that 
came from the wretched huddle, Wade, 
looking on them with infinite pity,could not 
determine. 

“T could put ye plumb, square out of the 
county,” roared Britt; “I ’ve got land juris- 
diction enough to do it. But you be reason- 
able and I ’ll be reasonable. I won’t drive 
ye too far. I ’ll have four horses over from 
my cedar operation to tote what duds you 
want to take and haul the old women. 
Sheriff Rodliff and his men, here, will go 
along and see that you have grub, and don’t 
have to light fires. In fact, everything will 
be arranged nice for you, and you ’ll like 
when you get there.” 
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“Where?” asked young Jed. 

“On Little Lobster —the old Drake 
farm,” said the Honorable Pulaski, trying 
to speak enthusiastically and signally failing, 

“O my Gawd,” moaned young Jed, 
“most twenty miles to hoof it, and when ye 
git there no wood bigger ’n alder-withes and 
all the stones the devil let drop when his 
puckerin’-string bruk. MHain’t a_ berry, 
Haint northin’ to earn a livin’.” 

“You never earned your living and you 
don’t want to earn your living,” retorted 
Britt. “You just want to stay up here in 
the big timber and start fires.” 

“No, Mr. Britt, we simply want the 
chance to be human beings,” cried a tense 
and piercing voice. The girl had reap- 
peared in the door of the hut. Above the 
meek lamentations of those about her, her 
voice was as the scream of a young hawk 
above the baaing of sheep. She pushed her 
way through them and stood before the 
Honorable Pulaski, palpitating, glowing, 
splendid in her fury. But she propped her 
brown hands on her hips — a woman of the 
mob —and Wade noted the attitude and 
flushed at the shamed thought that this was 
Lyde Barrett in hair and eyes and radiant 
beauty. 

In this crisis, by right of her intelligence, 
her daring, her superiority, the girl seemed 
to belong at the head of the pathetic herd. 

“That ’s what we want, Mr. Britt. You 
are driving us back toward the settlements 
again. And then some bow-legged old 
farmer will lose a sheep by bears or a hen by 
hawks and we ’ll be set upon and driven 
back once more to the woods. And then 
you will come and huff and puff and blow 
our house down and chase us away to the 
settlement. ‘The law! The law!’ you keep 
braying like a mule. You kick us one way; 
the settlement kicks us another. By God, 
Mr. ,Britt, I did n’t ask to be put on this 
earth. But now that I’m here I ’ve a right 
to ground enough to set my feet on, and so 
have these people. We are using no more 
of your stolen ground here than we ’d be 
using in another place, and here we stay!” 
She stamped her foot. 

“You young whippet,” snorted the Hon- 
orable Pulaski, ‘don’t sneer to me about the 
law, when I ’ve got eviction-papers in my 
pocket and the high sheriff of this county 
at my back.” 

“How about the law that makes wild 
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land owners pay squatters for improvements 
to land?” demanded the girl. “I know 
some law, too.” 

“Do you call those hog-pens improve- 
ments?”’ He swept his fat hand at the huts. 

“You may pay some one a dollar an acre 
for that blue sky above us and claim that 
you own that, Mr. Britt. You may fore- 
close a mortgage on the sun and claim that, 
too. You may claim all of God’s open 
country here in the big woods. But I know 
that you can’t shut even paupers out from 
the lakes and the streams any more than 
you can take away God’s sunlight from 


“T don’t know where you got your law, 
young woman, but I’d advise you to get 
better posted on the difference between 
right of way to State waters and squatting 
on private land. Now I ain’t got time to—” 

“We ll not go back to the settlement — 
not one of us.” She set her feet apart and 
bent fiery gaze on him. 

Britt looked away from her to his circle 
of supporters. The deputies bent their 
heads low over their upcocked gun-barrels 
to hide their furtive grins at sight of the 
timber baron thus baited by a girl on his 
preserves. Even the broad face of the 
sheriff was crinkled suspiciously. The 
tyrant flamed with the quick passion for 
which he was noted in the north country. 

“Look here, Rodliff!’? His voice was 
like cracking twigs. “ Pile the dunnage out 
of those huts. If any one gets in your way 
drive a stake and tie ’em to it.” He stuck 
his bulgy nose into the air to snuff the direc- 
tion of the wind. “Then set fire to év’ry 
damn crib. The wind’s all right to carry 
it toward the bog.” 

“T don’t believe you ’ve got law enough 
in your pocket-to do a thing like that, Mr. 
Britt,” broke in Wade, with heat. 

“You don’t, hey?” 

“Not to throw old men and women and 
children out of their houses and leave them 
shelterless a dozen miles from a building. 
There must be another way of getting at 
this eviction matter, Mr. Britt, one that ’s 
different from burning a hornet’s nest.” 

“This don’t happen to be any of your 
special business,” roared the tyrant. “If it 
was, you ’d stand by property interests in- 
stead of backing up State paupers.” 

“Mr. Sheriff, are you going to do that 
thing ?”” 


“T’m here by order of the court, to do 
what Mr. Britt wants done to protect his 
property,” replied the officer. “I ’m to exe- 
cute, not to plan nor ask questions.” 

“King Spruce runs this county, not 
human feelin’s,” muttered old Christopher 
in Wade’s ear. ‘You won’t get any satis- 
faction by buttin’ in. I’m ready to move. 
I don’t like to see such things done, and I 
don’t believe you do. Come on!” He 
swung his meal-bag upon his shoulders. 

But the young man lingered doggedly, 
his eyes on the face of the girl. 

“ Buckin’ a high sheriff and his posse ain’t 
ever been reckoned as a profitable business 
speculation in these parts,” mumbled the 
guide. “It would n’t amount to a hoorah 
in tophet, and you ’d probably wind up in 
county jail.” 

The girl was gazing shrewdly at this sud- 
den champion. There was no shade of 
coquetry in her glance. It was the frank 
gaze of man to man. 

“T protest, Mr. Britt,” cried Wade. 

“And that’s all the good it will do,” 
snorted that angry master of the situation. 
“ Rodliff, you ’ve got my orders!”’ 

Young Jed, sidling near Britt, with the 
mien of a Judas and with manifest intent to 
curry favor, whimpered: 

“We don’t back her up in all she says, 
Mr. Britt. We ain’t got rights and we know 
it, but we ’ve got feelin’s. Be ye goin’ to do 
the us’al thing about damages, Mr Britt?” 

“Why,” roared the tyrant, bluffly, “ain’t 
the land-owners always made it worth your 
while to move? It’s all business, boys! 
Don’t let fools bust in. We don’t want fire 
here. Get to Little Lobster as quick as the 
Lord ’ll let ye. We’ll have six months’ 
supply of pork, flour, and plug tobacco 
there waitin’ for ye. All with the land- 
owner’s compliments. We ’ve always be- 
lieved that the easiest way is the best way, 
but you don’t buy that way by buckin’. 
Buck, and the trade is all off —and you 
get thrown into another county. Close your 
girl’s mouth and keep it shut.” 

“There!’”’ grunted old Christopher, “if 
ye have n’t got any more sympathy to waste 
on critters like that’”— a jab of his thumb 
at young Jed — “you’d better come 
along.” 

But at sight of woe on the faces of the 
women, and mute entreaty in the eyes of 
the girl, Wade still lingered. 
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“She ’s speakin’ for herself,” whispered 
young Jed, hoarsely. “She don’t want to 
leave the woods because your boss, Colin 
McLeod, is courtin’ her and she’s waitin’ 
to see him, now that he’s back from down 
country.” 

Riotous laughter “gufiled’”’ in the throat 
of Pulaski Britt as he stared from the scarlet 
face of the girl to Wade’s confusion. 

“Courtin’ her, hey? Another case of it? 
I say, Rodliff, pretty soon there won’t be a 
whole arm or leg left on my boss, if this 
young man, here, keeps chasin’ him round 
the country and breaks a bone on him for 
ev’ry girl the two of ’em get against to- 
gether.” 

He laughed to the full content of his soul, 
and then turned on the girl. 

“Why, you ragged little fool, Colin 
McLeod is crazier than a hornet in a thrash- 
in’-machine over Rod Ide’s girl. He’s up 
in camp now with an arm strapped in front 
of him on a board, in fond remembrance of 
a fight he and this young dude here got into 
over her. And he’s up there beyond Pogey 
Notch sitting on a stump, swearing at the 
choppers and bragging with every other 
breath that he ’ll kill the dude and marry 
the girl — and I don’t reckon he ’s changed 
his mind in two days.” 

“You lie!’’ screamed the girl. 

“Hold on, there, Miss Spitfire,” broke in 
the sheriff, himself highly amused by the 
humor of the situation as it appeared to 
him, “there is n’t a man between Castonia 
and Umcolcus but what is talking about it. 
A hundred men saw the fight. I reckon five 
hundred have heard McLeod ravin’ about 
how much he loves the Ide girl. So if he 
ever courted you it must have been just for 
the sake of getting wonted to the game.” 
Even the fawning male citizens of Misery 
cackled their little chorus in the laughter 
that followed the high sheriff’s jest. 

She drew back slowly and gazed on them 
all, her lips rolled away from her white 
teeth. Those jeering faces from “outside” 
represented property, law, the smug self- 
satisfaction of all who despised Misery 
Gore’s squalid breed. 

They stood there in the midst of the land 
they so arrogantly claimed, ready to toss her 
away once more in the everlasting game of 
battledore and shuttlecock. They were 
afraid for the dollars that made them differ- 
ent from the wretches of Misery. They 
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gloried in their dollars — they mocked her 
in a moment the bitterness of which only 
her heart understood. Let them look out 
for their dollars, then. 

Up there where the blue hills divided was 
sitting Colin McLeod calling on the name 
of another woman and nursing a wound 
received for that woman’s sake. Let him 
look out for himself! 

“We can make the Blake cutting camps 
with you to-night,” said Britt, his mind on 
business once again. “We'll take good 
care of you, and you might as well start one 
time as another. Out with the stuff and 
down with the houses, Rodliff.” 

The girl ran into the hut, lifted one of the 
cedar splints that made the floor, and took 
out a section of iron gas-pipe — the most 
prized possession of the tribe. It was their 
wand of plenty. It was Mother Nature’s 
crutch. Out of it flowed bounty. 

Into the unplugged end she poured all 
the kerosene there was in a battered can, 
Then she stuffed into the tube a mass of 
wicking. 

*T was a torch — the torch for the blue- 
berry barrens. Dragged after one, it left a 
blazing trail such as no other form of igni- 
tion could produce. 

There was a flicker of fire in the rusty 
stove. She stuck the wicking into the coals 
and on the iron stalk a flame-flower sprang 
into huge blossom. 

She burst through the hut’s rear window 
and ran straight for the edge of the clearing, 
toward the fuel piled high in the forest 
aisles. 

In that moment of blind and desperate 
fury she realized that the wind was swinging 
into the north. It was there that the man 
was sitting at the foot of Pogey Notch. Ah, 
what a furnace-flue that would make! 

The roar of voices behind, voices en- 
treating, voices of malediction, made her 
smile. Above all was the Honorable Pu- 
laski’s bull roar. She began to drag the 
torch. 

“Catch her! Damnation, catch that 
girl!’ howled Britt. 

Immediately his cry changed to “Shoot 
her!’ He did not mean it the first time he 
cried it. He did mean it the second time. 
The deputies stared after her and joggled 
their weapons on their arms. 

“Shoot her, or fifty thousand acres of 
timber are gone!”’ 
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But that was quarry before which official 
guns quailed. 

In his fury and his panic and his desper- 
ate fear for his fortune, Britt seized a gun 
from the nearest deputy and aimed it. 

Wade struck it up with a furious oath. 
Britt made as though to club him out of the 
way. The young man clutched the gun and 
twisted it from the old man’s quivering 
clutch. _When Britt lunged forward to 
seize another rifle Wade struck him under 
the jaw and he went down like a felled ox. 

The girl was out of sight in the woods, but 
yellow smoke shot with bright flame marked 
her course. 


“T could have told him,” mused old 
Christopher, looking on the Honorable 
Pulaski, struggling dizzily to his feet, 
“havin’ watched her more or less since I 
named her, that she wa’n’t a real sociable 
kind of a girl to joke with on matters that ’s 
as serious to women as love is.” 

Sheriff Bennett Rodliff spoke the pro- 
logue to that conflagration: 

“There is hell in the core of that fire,” 
he said, 


[NotE.— The fourth story of this series, 
‘* LappER” LANE’s SorrEE, will appear in the 
May number.) 





ON AN 


IMMORTAL SONG 


By FANNY RUNNELLS POOLE 


We would salute each day 


As one great gift from wisdom of our God; 
Then bravely face our work or play 
Humbly and proudly. This glad sod 
Angels and gods aforetime trod; 

Shall we ennoble life as they, 

Or in vain dreaming pass the hours away? 


Vast are the issues of the common day, 

And fraught with deathless music are the tones, 
Perchance, to which this old world moves along! 
Oh, the whole world a nobler gladness owns 
For that our Newman writ his glorious song, 
Becalmed amid the Bonifacian strait, 

One immemorial week: what there befell, 

When Inspiration thus defeated Fate, 

*T would best befit th’ angelic choir to tell! 


Led by the Voice as by the Vision led, 

To thine appeal, O Song, upon the pulsate air, 

We have entrusted precious moments of our Dead, 
Ere yet the grave inclosed what seemed so fair! 
Only the presence of our Loved to share 

When “with the morn those angel faces smile.” 
Thine is the clear Voice speaking through the night; 
And when, one day, released from care and guile, 
On us shall dawn the one supreme delight, 


May we, earth-freed, 


From buoyant thankfulness, and our late need, 
Still breathe this hallowed prayer: “‘Lead, kindly Light!’ 


Forever lead!” 








THE 





RURAL-DEGENERACY CRY 


By EDWARD A. WRIGHT 


}E=acnO say that the hill towns of 
hae England have suffered 
| sadly in the past from decline 
Ze) in farming and other indus- 
=A trial interests is but perpetra- 
Hats a SO tt truism. Evidences of it 
are pitiably abundant —as varied as the 
marked characteristics of the people and 
their natural environments. 

But the conditions have changed. Evi- 
dences of decay are disappearing. Depress- 
ing influences are being banished as new 
opportunities for work and advancement 
are being discovered. Reasonable encour- 
agement is taking the place of demorali- 
zing disheartenment. 

Rural betterment, especially in the hill- 
town sections of New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, and some parts of Maine and 
Vermont, certainly must now be more 
manifest to the fairly observant than is 
continued social degeneracy or even indus- 
trial decadency. 

And so horrifying forms of the rural- 
degeneracy cry, as applied to the average 
New England hill town, when heard now 
are not wholly warranted by the actual 
conditions. In many cases this cry is 
greatly exaggerated, and may be compla- 
cently regarded as the expression of an 
opinion which has become a sort of socio- 
logical fashf6n, or as a convenient news- 
paper space-filler. 

The reoccupancy of neglected farms is 
the most important factor in the improving 
condition of the hill towns. Within the past 
five years a remarkable demand for these 
low-priced properties, and also for farming- 
lands under good cultivation, has devel- 
oped. 

Dr. George M. Twitchell, of Maine, a 
recognized authority on New England ag- 
ricultural matters, at the meeting of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, 
1903, told of one man in Maine who had 
sold one hundred and twenty-six farms in 
that State during the previous nine months, 
and had received over six thousand letters 
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within a year regarding Maine farming- 
property. Ninety per cent of the real es- 
tate sold was to be improved for agricul- 
tural purposes. Dr. Twitchell estimated 
that there was the same increasing demand 
in Massachusetts. He said men were sell- 
ing their places in Western States and com- 
ing to New England to buy farms near 
markets. 

For several years previous to 1903 Massa- 
chusetts had been accustomed to issue 
through its Board of Agriculture descrip- 
tive catalogues of low-priced, or wrongly 
called “abandoned,” farms. Since that 
date the writer has been informed, in an 
interview with the secretary of the board, 
that the publication of all such lists has 
been discontinued, owing to the fact that 
such properties were being so rapidly pur- 
chased that the means formerly used for 
disposing of them were no longer necessary. 
The secretary has also stated to the writer 
that there are now practically no aban- 
doned farms in Massachusetts. 

This demand has continued without im- 
portant interruption during the past five 
years, and is increasing quite generally in 
most parts of New England. The largest 
number of purchasers are included in two 
classes, widely different in character and 
purpose, but both of great value in improv- 
ing the small town in which they locate. 
One of these classes is composed of: city 
people who are establishing summer resi- 
dences; the other includes those who, hav- 
ing more or less knowledge of agriculture, 
are seeking inexpensive lands for perma- 
nent, occupancy and cultivation, a large pro- 
portion of them taking up light specialties 
such as vegetable-gardening, fruit-culture, 
poultry-raising, etc. 

Among the latter are many city-bred 
men and women who, having had experi- 
ence in business and salary uncertainties, 
are securing economical places where their 
families can be assured a home. Not a few 
intelligent mechanics and skilled laborers 
are seeking the country for the same rea- 
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son. Business consolidations, with their 
consequent reduction of salaried positions, 
and labor troubles, with their enforcements 
of idleness and arbitrary expense, are do- 
ing more to repopulate the hill towns with 
a desirable class of residents than is gener- 
ally realized. 

A few foreigners are also locating on 
farms in these places. They are almost in- 
variably young men who, having worked 
as hired help among American farmers for 
a year or more, have learned enough of lo- 
cal farming-requirements to warrant them 
in taking farms of their own. Most of 
these are Swedes and Polanders. In buy- 
ing farms they pay little or nothing down; 
they work hard, are thrifty, of temperate 
habits, and are almost always successful. 
Though not public-spirited, they make re- 
liable citizens and are helpful elements in 
a farming-community, at least to the ex- 
tent of increasing land values. 

Many facts could be given illustrative 
of what new-comers of the three classes re- 
ferred to above are doing in the industrial 
betterment of the hill towns and for them- 
selves. The following among many others 
have come under the writer’s personal ob- 
servation while living in the localities. 
They illustrate how each class is among 
the causes that are placing these small 
farming-towns where they cannot be justly 
accused of remaining in a condition of de- 
generacy. 

After leaving the Connecticut Valley, in 
going west over the Boston and Albany 
railroad, an hour’s ride from Springfield 
brings the hill-town visitor to the pictur- 
esque little town of Huntington. Here 
country homes are prettily strung along 
the banks of the Westfield and mark the 
borders of the hill-town section, as farm- 
houses begin to dot in white and green and 
brown the surrounding hillsides, which 
here are of more gradual and accessible 
slope than just beyond. 

The next station, six or eight miles be- 
yond, is Chester. Huntington and Ches- 
ter, with the riverside and mountain roads 
leading out from both, may be considered 
as the eastern gateways respectively to the 
Hampshire and the Berkshire hills. West- 
erly and northerly from these two towns, 
and rising from them to an elevation from 
six hundred to eight hundred feet above 
the railroad and from sixteen hundred to 
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eighteen hundred feet above sea-level, is an 
uneven and in some parts a rugged table- 
land of large extent and varied features. 
On this table-land, if anything so uneven 
may be called so, are several small towns 
which are fairly typical of a large number 
of New England hill towns in their social 
and industrial conditions. No better sec- 
tion of size and diversity could be selected 
in which to find illustrations of those con- 
ditions. 

The town of Chester contains two vil- 
lages. The one through which the railroad 
runs is a manufacturing and business vil- 
lage, small, but of considerable local im- 
portance as the only near-by marketing- 
place for two or three surrounding farming- 
towns. It lies snugly in the narrow valley 
between abrupt hills and under the shadow 
of Mt. Gobble, the first elevation of im- 
portance in the immediate vicinity of the 
railroad —an elevation of striking fea- 
tures and romantic beauty despite its unac- 
countable name. The other village, of 
tasteful summer residences and well-kept 
farmhouses, is located on a hill-crest per- 
haps four miles away to the north and east. 

One contrast in spirit between the little 
communities on the outlying hills and their 
more industrially favored neighbors in the 
valleys is seen in these two villages in the 
same town. On the principal residence 
street of the manufacturing-village one of 
the most noticeable buildings is a pretty 
little stone structure built several years ago 
for an atheneum. It has remained unfin- 
ished and unused through lack of public 
interest. In the little village on the hill, 
with less than one tenth of the population 
of the village in the valley, is a public li- 
brary and reading-room so well maintained 
and conducted on such modern methods as 
to cause a leading sociologist of Boston to 
include it among four or five other institu- 
tions in Massachusetts considered worthy 
of special visits for rural sociological study 
last summer. 

About five miles from the Chester rail- 
road-station, just after reaching the table- 
land referred to, can be found a good illus- 
tration of how men coming from the city 
and taking low-priced farms in decadent 
hill towns are benefitting these communi- 
ties in practical ways, while enhancing the 
value of their own properties by using 
business-like methods in their manage- 
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ment. Here is a pretty farmhouse in good 
condition capable of accommodating com- 
fortably a family of eight or ten. It is on a 
farm of forty acres, on a main thorough- 
fare, and adjoining on all sides farms suc- 
cessfully conducted. 

Up to five years ago the house and farm 
had been rented for several years for only 
$30 for an entire year. Four years ago the 
place was rented for $40; I saw the lease 
made out at that yearly rental. The next 
year a man from New Haven, Conn., who 
had been physically incapacitated for his 
duties in chemical work and who was not a 
farmer, took the place and began to prop- 
erly fertilize portions of it and to otherwise 
improve it. 

Last summer he told me that during the 
previous year he had sold $600 worth of 
products from the place. In addition, a 
generous quantity of farm produce had 
been used byhis large family,and important 
improvements made. The value of the 
property to him and as a community asset 
has been more than trebled during his oc- 
cupancy. 

About two miles from this place, in a still 
more isolated and unfavorable locality, is a 
farm which for some time had been in a 
state of partial neglect, but is now culti- 
vated vigorously by a young Polander with 
whom I am acquainted. After working a 
short time among local American farmers 
as a farm-hand, he purchased the farm 
three or four years ago. It was spoken of 
as a $3,500 farm. With practically no cash 
capital to start with, during the second year 
of his occupancy he paid off $800 of his in- 
debtedness on the place from his earnings, 
besides improving the farm and fairly well 
stocking it. 

Many similar cases could be cited in 
more or less favorable localities. They 
certainly are evidences of an improving 
condition in rural matters, industrially at 
least. The Polander’s farm is about seven 
miles from the railroad village of Chester, 
the nearest and a not over-desirable mar- 
keting-place. 

In the central part of this elevated sec- 
tion is the town of Worthington, eleven 
miles from a railroad, and as yet not reached 
by any public conveyance except the daily 
stage. A good riverside and mountain road 
connects it with Huntington. The pretty 
village is delightfully located on rolling 


lands. It is not far from the junction bor- 
ders of Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Massachusetts; and except for some natural 
features peculiar to itself, it is not unlike 
many towns of from six hundred to twelve 
hundred inhabitants in these States — 
towns desirable for summer visitors. Its 
record of past decadency and recent revi- 
viscency is much the same as that of the 
similar towns in the adjoining States. 

Twenty-five years ago its brightest sons 
and daughters were deserting it. A dozen 
years ago its staunchest and most hopeful 
friends must have confessed to its decadency 
if not to its degeneracy. The outward ap- 
pearance of the naturally pretty village, 
the neglected grounds, the depressing road- 
side derelicts, etc., told the oft-repeated 
rural story. Half-a-dozen years ago its sons 
and daughters were returning for summer 
visits, bringing city friends and helpful re- 
sources and inspiring influences with them. 

To-day there is a modern and well- 
patronized hotel there, a number of estates 
greatly improved for both summer resi- 
dences and farming-purposes, and several 
attractive places where city boarders are 
taken. Two summers ago the writer, while 
tramping among the hills of this section, 
passed through this town and was struck 
with the many pleasing indications on all 
sides of recent village-improvement work. 
Public and private grounds had been made 
unusually attractive in simple but system- 
atic ways. 

This was noticeable not only in the vil- 
lage itself, but also along the roadsides in 
the outlying parts of the town, conveying 
the impression of general thriftiness and 
growing prosperity, far indeed from any- 
thing like that of degeneracy. Upon ask- 
ing a gentleman, who had lived there for 
some time, the cause of the decided change 
for the better, he said it was the coming of 
the city people. 

During one period of two years and more, 
within the past five years, spent among 
the hill towns of Western Massachusetts, 
I did not see a professional tramp in any 
of these places —at least not to recognize 
him as such. One reason for this fortunate 
condition, of course, is the distance from the 
railroads. And then, this class of city vis- 
itors are not enthusiastic mountain-climbers 
and are sensitive as to woodpile-work oppor- 
tunities and watch-dogs. 
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In one of these towns where I stopped 
for months at a time for three years, while 
making a special study of hill-town ad- 
vantages and needs, I did not see a single 
case of habitual idleness; such a thing as a 
local common loafer seemed to be un- 
known there. 

Most of the time I lived in a rather 
rugged manner the life of the farming- 
people. I worked shoulder to shoulder with 
the farmer and with his hired man, doing 
my full share of work in every department 
of farm labor common to the locality, at 
all seasons of the year. I also lived the life 
of the city guest; in fact, chummed it with 
pretty much every specimen of humanity 
to be found in hill towns, summer or win- 
ter, from the summer pleasure-seeker to 
the winter lumberman with our companion- 
able axes; from the favored child of smiling 
fortune to the little drudging waifs locally 
known as “State kids.” 

In these ways I came to know something 
of the home life, the industrial life, and 
the community life of these people and 
places. An indifferent reader about them, 
or a casual observer of the stalwart hearts 
that have stood loyally by the best com- 
munity interests and principles, while their 
native towns have declined and suffered, 
can have small conception of the extent to 
which a wholesome respect for good con- 
duct and a willing support of moral laws 
have been retained through the public 
work and private example of these strong- 
principled and loyal men and women. 

Unlike degenerate city slums, when bet- 
terment building is started in a small and 
slighted hill town there is quite sure to be 
found a good substantial foundation to 
commence building upon at once. This 
good social element may not be large nor 
conspicuous in the average little community, 
but it is there, and quickly responsive to 
the right touch. Its basic principles are 
still sound; they have not crumbled nor 
weakened under their heavy burden of 
adverse circumstances. Many individual 
examples of this, amounting to the truly 
heroic in patient and steadfast endeavor, 
are to be found in these little communities. 

Middlefield, a little hill town in Hamp- 
shire County, Massachusetts, furnishes 
many interesting and convincing proofs of 
the responsiveness of these neglected and 
decried communities to the spirit of co- 


operative helpfulness, when manifested in 
agreeable ways by people coming to them 
from the city as summer visitors or resi- 
dents. Here was originated the “City- 
Country Club” plan, which is proving an 
important and a very pleasant agency in 
rural betterment. The methods and ac- 
complishments of this plan are worthy of 
more consideration than can be devoted 
to them in this article. 

The village is located on a high ridge, 
eighteen hundred feet above sea-level, four 
miles from the railroad-station of Middle- 
field. The best farming-lands of the town 
are from five to eight miles from the sta- 
tion. Up to three years ago there was no 
telegraph nor telephone line to the vil- 
lage, its only connection with the outside 
world being the daily stage. Through the 
work of the City-Country Club a public 
telephone was established three years ago, 
and during the past year private telephones 
have been very generally placed in farm- 
houses throughout the town. The town is 
also now favored with two rural-free-de- 
livery routes, the convenience and value 
of which to the isolated farmer’s family 
can hardly be realized by the city resident. 

The town has been classed among the 
decadent and the degenerate. It certainly 
has been sadly decadent as to population, 
and industrially. Its population at one 
time was about one thousand; it decreased 
continuously until, four years ago, it was 
about four hundred. Since that it has been 
increasing very encouragingly, owing to the 
advent of city people and the renewal of 
interest in their old home by returning sons 
and daughters. Years ago it had some 
manufacturing industries of importance, 
but they gradually disappeared, until only 
one mill remained. This one was destroyed 
four years ago by a disastrous freshet that 
ruined all prospects of reinstating man- 
ufacturing industries for years to come. 

In this condition of affairs the people 
had occasion to be disheartened, but the 
town could never justly be accused of 
serious permanent degeneracy. There was 
enough of the good element of stalwart 
loyalty to worthy traditions to preserve a 
wholesome community spirit, even if the 
little place had not the financial resources 
for making the spirit manifest in village 
improvement and kindred work. 

In a general way, the record for the past 
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twenty-five years of this little town of many 
industrial disheartenments has been known 
to me. During that time there has been 
some occasion for attributing degeneracy 
to it. But there has been a very noticeable 
improvement in recent years. I have spent 
much time in the place during the past 
three years, and am intimately familiar 
with its recent social life and public affairs. 

During these three years I learned of 
only one criminal arrest being made there 
within that time, and of no other occurrence 
justifying an arrest. This case was one in 
which two well-known neighboring farm- 
ers, very industrious men, having a long- 
standing disagreement, one of them, who 
had brought with him from New York a 
few years before a muscular code of eth- 
ics and a notably hasty temper, decided to 
bring the matter to a climax with his fists, 
for which indulgence he was duly fined. 

This disturbance of the peace, which in 
the city would have been passed by as of 
not sufficient importance to be worthy of 
a newspaper head-line, was of a kind so 
rare in. this reputed decadent hill town that 
it shocked the little community to a degree 
such as a city resident would hardly imag- 
ine possible. A very observing and well- 
informed gentleman from Brooklyn, N. Y., 
after having spent weeks of summering in 
the town, said he had never heard any pro- 
fanity in the place. 

Several years ago the writer visited the 
one summer resident from the city then 
locating in Middlefield. The new resident 
was improving his cottage grounds. He 
employed to assist him in this work a native 
farmer, who needed all he could earn at 
odd jobs. One day while working over 
the soil on the lawn the farmer asked his 
employer what he proposed to plant there. 
When he learned that a pretty floral ar- 
rangement was contemplated, the practical 
farmer, who had no use for the ornamental, 
indignantly threw down his spade and 
gave up his job, saying, “I ’ll be d—d if 
Ill work on a posy-bed.” His ideas were 
not locally exceptional at that time. 

Within the past five years the little town 
has become a favorite summering-place 
with a goodly number of city people, a 
bright and pleasant colony of whom is 
now regularly established there. Last sum- 
mer, when there, the writer saw most 
pleasing evidences in abundance that the 
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farmers all through the town were vying 
with each other in beautifying their home 
grounds with floral and other ornamental 
work. In the days of the scornful farmer 
and the despised “posy-bed”’ the little 
hill town may have been somewhat de- 
generate; in these days of city inspirers it 
could hardly be so considered: 

Among a creditable number of village 
improvements originated by the City- 
Country Club in Middlefield, there has not 
been one in which a large portion of the 
local residents have not heartily cooperated 
and assisted with their money and labor, 
One of the largest undertakings of the 
club has been the removal of a long row of 
unsightly church horse-sheds from a_local- 
ity where they obstructed a superb view of 
the Berkshire hills, and marred the appear- 
ance of the village, to a less objectionable 
site. Considerable opposition was antic- 
ipated by the club from the old residents, 
who naturally clung to the old, familiar 
custom of having sheds in the rear of the 
church. But it was all pleasantly accom- 
plished; and at an expense of several hun- 
dred dollars the city and country people 
combined have made a local improvement 
greatly to the credit of their community 
spirit. 

The value of city-country club work is 
well demonstrated in this town. Some of 
the things accomplished, though of modest 
proportions financially considered, are stri- 
king illustrations of the possibilities of this 
new form of summer club life. In addition 
to obtaining the liberal telephone service 
and removing the sheds, as mentioned, the 
club has been the means of removing other 
unsightly buildings, greatly improving the 
roads and roadsides, getting measures under 
consideration for a village water-supply, 
and doing much of inestimable value in 
bringing a new life into the community 
and uplifting its spirit. 

That there is something more than a 
sentimental or esthetical benefit in such 
cooperative work as this is shown from 
the fact that many purchases of real es- 
tate have resulted directly from it. Lands 
and buildings for years regarded as 
doomed to utter neglect and disuse have 
been purchased recently in most encour- 
aging numbers for immediate improve- 
ment and occupancy. In Middlefield there 
have been more purchasers of land for both 
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farming and summer-residence purposes 
during the first three years of the City- 
Country Club’s existence than there were 
during ‘the previous twenty-five years com- 
bined. The demand is increasing, and 
from a class exceptionally desirable as res- 
idents and citizens. Within two years a 
modest but well-managed hotel has been 
established by the first president of the 
club. Another, on a larger scale, will prob- 
ably be opened by other parties next sea- 
son. 

Light manufacturing and _ handicraft 
have discovered opportunities in the coun- 
try, of late, which were not thought of as 
among the possibilities twenty years ago. 
In visiting Montague, a prosperous town 
in Franklin County, Massachusetts, last 
year, | found a number of skilled city 
workmen located there. Some of them had 
bought homes and were working at their 
trades in adjoining manufacturing towns 
and villages connected by trolley. The 
trolley, by the way, is of special value to 
the small villages adjacent to manufactur- 
ing-towns. There is considerable opposi- 
tion to it from the city element in some 
little places where summer visitors are 
colonizing, as injuring the drives and as 
detracting from the genuine rural charac- 
teristics, such as have chiefly brought the 
city people there. 

Among the tradesmen in Montague was 
an intelligent and enterprising cigar-maker 
who had come from New York, bought a 
comfortable home, fitted up a shop in his 
house, and was successfully carrying on his 
business there, surrounded by pleasant and 
most desirable social advantages. The 
number of similar cases is increasing in 
different parts of New England. Here is 
a hint for settkement-workers and others 
aiming to mitigate the crowded tenement 
and “sweat-shop”’ evils. 

Excessive use of “hard cider” and other 
intoxicants is among the exaggerated ac- 
cusations of the rural-degeneracy cry. 
Though tramping and driving a great deal 
among small hill towns, in two years’ time 
I encountered among them only one case 
of conspicuous or clearly defined drunken- 
ness. This was a very mild form following 
a day of “‘cattle-show” celebrating. The 
only active offensiveness of the man con- 
sisted in his being too persistent in making 
maudlin explanations, to friends and 


strangers alike, of his unfortunate and 
exceptional condition. His humiliation as 
he came to his senses after his ejection 
from the little country hotel was pathetic. 
Such an exhibition was so rare in the com- 
munity that it attracted an amount of at- 
tention surprising to the visitor. 

Cummington, a little town of perhaps 
six hundred inhabitants or more, is charm- 
ingly located among the hills of Western 
Massachusetts, and only a few miles from 
the Vermont line. It has two important 
distinctions,— that of being the birthplace 
of the poet Bryant, and that of being lo- 
cated the most distant from a railroad of 
any town in the State, about seventeen 
miles. No trolley-line reaches it as yet, 
though one on paper gives it encourage- 
ment. 

In this pretty little town accused of de- 
generacy is annually held one of the best 
and most largely attended agricultural 
fairs, or “cattle-shows,” of this region. 
This fair is the event of the year, not only 
for local residents, but also for country 
people from towns and obscure settlements 
for miles around. No better place could be 
desired for obtaining facts about the hol- 
iday manners and morals of the people. 
The rural visitors came here to “celebrate,” 
and have the time of the year after a long 
season of hard summer and autumn work. 
It would seem that indications of degen- 
eracy might be expected here if anywhere 
in public. 

I walked fifteen miles over the hills to 
attend this fair. The walk took me through 
parts of three towns. I was on the fair 
grounds continuously during the two days 
of the fair, from morning until its close 
late in the afternoon. Neither on the way 
to the fair nor at the fair itself did I see any 
recognizable case of intoxication, nor any 
annoying sights or disturbances. There 
was not a single case of arrest for any 
cause whatever, though the attendance on 
one of the days was about six thousand, 
and opportunities for misdemeanors were 
abundant and to the viciously inclined 
somewhat tempting. At another agricul- 
tural fair visited the same season in a still 
smaller hill town the same creditable rec- 
ord was shown. 

In church attendance and Sabbath ob- 
servance the small towns of New England 
are making a far more encouraging show- 
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ing, with their humble country church 
equipment and simple services, than are 
the cities, with their wealth of church at- 
tractions. One third of New York’s pop- 
ulation is infidel, agnostic, or in some way 
non-religious, while but a very small per 
cent of those professedly religious, either 
Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish, are reg- 
ularly or even customarily found within 
the churches.) Other large cities, even 
ordinary manufacturing-towns, are doing 
but little better religiously. 

In rural New England the church is the 
social centre. In the average hill towns, 
as I have seen them, three fourths of the 
adult resident population are church- 
members; nearly everybody is friendly to 
the church and contributes to its support, 
even if contributions are necessarily small. 
In large cities the regular church attend- 
ance seldom exceeds ten percent of the pop- 
ulation. In these small places, notwith- 
standing the vastly greater inconvenience 
and the fact that little or no choice of 
preacher or other church attraction is af- 
forded, much more than fifty per cent of the 
population usually can be considered as 
churchgoers. This depends largely, how- 
ever, upon whether the local clergyman 
happens to be a good country pastor, 
friendly, and in familiar touch and sym- 
pathy with the life and needs of the people; 
these needs are heartfelt, and the people 
sensitive and discerning, though it may be 
under a rugged exterior. 

The country school is not decadent. The 
number of school buildings has decreased 
with the population, but a lowering of their 
educational standard has been prevented 
by the combined efforts of state and town. 
This is true of the average hill town. A 
feature quite generally adopted in recent 
years in localities where children live long 
distances from the schoolhouse is that of 
providing for their being carried to and 
from school at public expense. The re- 
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quirements of farm work, especially jn 
harvesting crops liable to serious injury 
by sudden changes of weather, reduce the 
attendance average; but the average js 
creditable generally, and in some comm. 
nities surprisingly good when the unfa. 
vorable conditions are taken into consid. 
eration. 

The small towns of New Hampshire 
have been greatly benefited during the past 
five years by the old-home week move. 
ment, originated in that State by Governor 
Rollins. In Massachusetts, which has 
had for three years a very active and en- 
terprising old-home week State associa- 
tion, good results from this work are very 
noticeable. Work like that of the Massa- 
chusetts Civic League, which has been 
directed very prominently to rural better- 
ment during the past two years, is of in- 
calculable benefit to the small towns, which 
have little political or legislative power in- 
dividually. 

Among other agencies markedly helpful 
to rural social and industrial life, and work- 
ing in many new lines that were unknown 
ten years ago, are the modernized national 
and state boards of agriculture, with their 
experiment-stations and their bulletins and 
other free printed matter, giving the latest 
results of scientific and practical agricul- 
tural work; arts-and-crafts settlements, 
which bring together skilled workmen and 
establish congenial colonies of them, while 
developing new opportunities for native 
men, women, and children; the city-coun- 
try club plan, which brings city and coun- 
try people together in village-improvement 
work, as well as in summer sports and pas- 
time. 

All of these and other modern agencies 
from without, and a new hope and new 
ideas developing within, are surely, and in 
some cases rapidly, improving the social 
and industrial condition of the hill towns 
of New England. 
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Views of Old-Time Boston 


AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE 


ENGRAVERS OF THE FIRST HALF 
OF THE LAST CENTURY 


From Drawings by 


W. H. BARTLETT 


With Descriptions by 
Pee ee 8 be oe 


Reproduced from AMERICAN SCENERY, Published in 
London by George Virtue, 26 Ivy Lane, 1840 














BOSTON AND BUNKER HILL 


(From the east) 


HIS view is taken from a long cape, sometimes cut off by wate: 
overflowing the marshes, and called William’s Island. Five or six 
years ago it was a thinly cultivated and neglected spot, scarce known, ex 
cept to adventurous boys who pulled across from the city wharfs, and to 
the one or two farmers who inhabited it. Now, with the suddenness which 
attends speculation in our country, it is grown suddenly into a consequential 
suburb, with a showy hotel and steam-ferry, and citizens and strangers 
resort to it to eat French dinners and pass the hot weeks of the summer. 
“Boston, from this point of view, is very picturesque. The town rises 
gradually from the water’s edge to the height surmounted by the State- 
house, whose lofty cupola brings to a point all the ascending lines of the 
picture; Dorchester Heights rise gracefully on the left limit of the bay, 
and Bunker Hill, famous in American story, breaks the horizon on the 
right. In the centre lie the forest of shipping and the fine ranges of com- 
mercial buildings on the water side; and, turning from this view, the har- 
bor, with its many small islands, stretches away behind to the sea, tracked 
by steamers and sprinkled by craft of every size and nation. Like every 
other bay in the world, that of Boston has been compared to Naples; but 
it has neither its violet sky nor its volcano, yet it may be mentioned in the 
same day.” 
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VIEW OF STATE STREET, BOSTON 


“ CTATE Street, called King Street in the days of Stamp Acts and ‘the 
regulars,’ is the main artery of the heart of New England. The old 
State-house, which stands at the head of it, was called the Town House, 
and was first erected in 1660. It is honorably mentioned in a book of trav- 
els, written in a pleasant vein, by ‘John Josselyn, Gent.,’ who visited the 
colonies in 1663. 

“There is also a Town House,’ he says, ‘built upon pillars, where 
the merchants may confer. In the chambers above they hold their monthly 
courts. Here is the dwelling of the Governor (Bellingham). On the south 
there is a small but pleasant common, where the gallants, a little before 
sunset, walk with their marmalet madams, as we do in Moorfields, till the 
nine o’clock bell rings them home to their respective habitations; when 
presently, the constables walk the rounds, to see good order kept, and to 
take up loose people.’ 

“The State-house has been twice burnt, and rebuilt. A council cham- 
ber, ornamented with full-length portraits of Charles II. and James IL., 
formerly occupied the cast end; and it was in this chamber that James 
Otis declared before a court of admiralty that ‘taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny,’—a phrase which became, before long, a slogan in 
the mouths of the people. 

“““'Then and there,’ writes President Adams, ‘was the first scene of the 
first act of opposition to the arbitrary claims of Great Britain. Then and 
there, the first child of Independence was born.’ It was upon a trial of the 
question of ‘Writs of Assistance,’ a power which was required for the 
Board of Trade to enforce some new and rigorous Acts of Parliament 
touching trade; and Otis opposed the Attorney-General. ‘As soon as he 
had concluded,’ says the historian, ‘Otis burst forth as with a flame of 
fire, with a promptitude of classical allusion, a depth of research, a rapid 
summary of historical events, a profusion of legal authorities, a prophetic 
glance into futurity, and a torrent of impetuous eloquence which carried 
all before him.’ This was the preparatiton for resistance to the Stamp Act, 
and the Revolution followed.” 
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VIEW OF FANEUIL HALL AND 
ADJACENT BUILDINGS 


HERE are very few remaining of the many covered, gable-ended, 

top-heavy, old houses. which constituted the compact centre of 
Boston in the days of English governors. The finest specimens long stood 
in the neighborhood of Faneuil Hall; but, with one exception, we believe, 
their picturesque heaps of triangles have dropped beneath the merciless 
hand of speculation and improvement. Boston has not grown so thriftily, 
or rather so miraculously, as the capitals of other States, through which 
the flood of emigration rolls more directly; but it is certainly the hand- 
somest town in the United States, and probably its prosperity is more 
permanent and solid. Its granite houses and fine public buildings are in 
strong contrast with the description given of it by John Josselyn, Gent., 
who visited it in 1638, and afterwards favored the world with his observa- 
tions under the title of ‘New England Rareties.’ ‘Having refreshed my- 
self for day or two on an island in the bay,’ he says, ‘I crossed the harbour 
in a small boat to Boston, which was then rather a village than a town, 
there not being more than above twenty or thirty houses: and presented 
my respects to Mr. Muthrop (Winthrop?) the governor, and to Mr. Cot- 
ton, the teacher of Boston Church, to whom I delivered from Mr. Francis 
Quarles, the poet, the translation of several Psalms in English metre for 
his approbation. ’ 

“A facetious bookseller, John Dunton, visited Boston some fifty years 
afterwards; and, in a book upon his ‘Life and Errors’ gives a humorous 
account of its inhabitants in his time. The passage, which is now com- 
monly made in from sixteen to twenty-five or thirty days, occupied the un- 
fortunate bibliopole four months; and he was reduced, at the latter part 
of it, to one bottle of water for four days. 

“¢When we came in view of Boston,’ he writes, ‘we were all overjoyed, 
being just upon the point of starving; we put off to land in the long boat, 
and came ashore near the Castle, which stands about a mile from Boston. 
The country appeared at first a barren waste, but we found humanity 
enough when we came among the inhabitants. We lodged the first night 
at the Castle, and next morning we found our way to Boston Bay over the 
ice, which was but cold comfort to us*after we had been stowed up so many 
months in a cabin. The air of New England was sharper than at London; 
which, with the temptation of fresh provisions, made me eat like second 
Mariot at Gray’s Inn. The first person that welcomed me to Boston was 
Mr. Burroughs. He heaped upon me more civilities than I can reckon up, 
offered to lend me moneys, and made me his bedfellow till I had provided 
lodgings.’” 




















Faneuil Hall and Adjacent Buildings, Boston 














BOSTON FROM DORCHESTER HEIGHTS 


. HE pretty peninsula of Dorchester Heights, which seems to throw 
its arm protectingly around the southern bay of Boston, was set- 
tled by a company of pilgrims who came out to New England during the 
administration of Governor Winthrop, in Massachusetts. The party con- 
sisted of two Puritan clergymen, ‘with many godly families and people’ 
from Devonshire and Somersetshire, who embarked in the Mary John in 
the spring of 1630. The historian states that they had some difficulty in 
the passage with the master of the vessel, Captain Squibb, ‘who, like a 
merciless man, put them and their goods ashore on Nantasket Point, not- 
withstanding his engagement was to bring them up Charles river.’ They 
obtained a boat, however, and, having laden her with goods, and manned 
her with able men (‘not more than ten, well armed, under Captain South- 
cot, a brave Low-country soldier’), they followed the river for about ten 
miles. 

“After landing their goods on a steep bank, they were alarmed at the 
information that there was encamped near them a body of three hundred 
savages. Fortunately, they had been joined by an old planter, who knew 
enough of the Indian tongue and disposition to persuade the chiefs not to at- 
tack the body till morning. At daybreak, some of the savages made their 
appearance, but stood awhile at a distance. At last one of them held out 
a bass, and the pilgrims sent a man with a biscuit to exchange for it, and 
thus a friendly intercourse was established. Not liking the neighborhood, 
however, they descended the river again, and an exploring-party having 
discovered some good pasture at Mattapan (present Dorchester), they 
settled there. 

“The neighboring peninsula of Shawmut (now Boston) was destined 
to be the principal settlement, and Dorchester is at this day a rural suburb 
of the capital of New England. 

“The view of Boston from these heights is very commanding. The 
bay, with its fortified islands, stretches away to the right, beautiful from its 
shape and from the brightness of its water; the city, clustering upon its 
heights, rises in graceful lines to the pinnacle State-house; and the country 
to the left is all that is lovely in cultivation, sprinkled here and there with 
gay and thrifty-looking villages. The calenture of speculation is just now at 
its height in America; and Dorchester, like other places, is laid out in lots, 
and busy with the builders of fancy cottages and hotels. If calculation has 
not overreached itself, the suburbs of Boston will soon sparkle with villas 
on every hillside within the horizon.” 
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CEMETERY OF MOUNT AUBURN 


HIS picturesque and beautiful burial-place occupies a grove, for- 

merly an academic and sylvan retreat for the students of Harvard 
College, near-by. It is about five miles from Boston, and presents nat- 
urally a most agreeable mixture of hill, valley, and water, forming alto- 
gether the beau-ideal of a site for the purpose to which it is at present 
devoted. 

“Tf we are not mistaken, the people of the United States owe the most 
creditable and delicate taste, newly awakened throughout the country on 
the subject of sepulture, to one of their most distinguished poets, the Rev. 
John Pierpoint, author of the ‘Airs of Palestine.’ By his exertions, mainly, 
a society was formed for the purchase, appropriation, and improvement 
of the beautiful spot represented in the drawing; and at present most of 
the wealthier citizens of the capital of New England are possessors of ver- 
dant and flowery enclosures, which are ornamented even more tastefully 
than the celebrated cemeteries of Pére la Chaise. In doing away thus with 
the neglectfulness and dreariness of the outer aspect of the grave, death, 
it seems to us, is divested of half its terrors, while a refined and salutary 
feeling is awakened in the bosoms of the living. 

“The example of this cemetery has been followed in other cities; and 
in Philadelphia, particularly, there is a most sweet spot selected upon the 
banks of the Schuylkill, and appropriated to this purpose. The refine- 
ment has spread all over the country; and in a few years, probably, the 
burial of the dead will be associated in the minds of the people of the 
United States only with sylvan repose and the sacred loveliness of conse- 
crated natural beauty.” 
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*‘Bunthorne” in His “Stained-glass” Attitude 


NINETEENTH CENTURY BOSTON 
JOURNALISM 


By EDWARD H. CLEMENT 


THE GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERAS AS THEY WERE First RECEIVED IN 
Boston : PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF HENRY IRVING : 
BOSTONIANS AND OSCAR WILDE 


EFORE I had finished my tour 

of duty as critic of music, 

iN drama, and art, which was 

the better to fit me for the 

= a4j duties of chief editor, falling, 
in a sort of civil-service rotation, to my lot 
in the year 1881, and of which I was re- 
lieved in 1906,— twenty-five years almost 
to a day,— Boston had the felicity of see- 
ing Henry Irving, the most notable figure 
of the modern stage. The knighting of Sir 
Henry in the last years of his life was but 
a faint and superfluous decoration to add 
to a distinction unequalled by that of any 
actor of his time. Acting was the least of 
his accomplishments. In truth it must be 
admitted that he was not so very much of an 
actor — not so good an actor, merely as 
actor, say, as his own son, now among us 
and recalling vividly his father’s greater 
personality. It was among my most in- 
structive experiences to study this person- 
ality, and to recognize in his unique and 
enormous success in life the truth that in 
England, as well as here, the career is open 
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to talents in spite of the tradition that 
British society is laid off in caste’s com- 
partments, each hermetically sealed and 
totally inaccessible from its next adjoin- 
ing section or class. Here was a man who 
started as a drug-store clerk and became 
in his prime the arbiter of elegances in the 
greatest city in the world, a gentleman, a 
man of influence in many spheres outside 
of his own. That art is a democracy has 
passed into a proverb; but Irving lifted 
his whole guild and its vocation along with 
him in his rise, and this was his real con- 
tribtition to the theatre of his time. 

We had all been familiar long before his 
arrival on these shores with his peculiar- 
ities, his exaggerated, melodramatic postur- 
ing, his strange pronunciation, which had 
come to us phonetically in Punch, along 
with caricatures of his writhings in “The 
Bells.” When we had him before us, 
therefore, the critical mind, not being 
wholly absorbed in the startling novelty, 
was free to analyze the Irving style and 
try to account for its oddities. It was the 
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work of a true artist — an artist, however, 
who was up against certain rigid limita- 
tions in his natural dower, but who had 
that great faculty for art-work of seeing a 
picture in his mind and the still more rare 
faculty of looking back upon himself in 
that picture as though he were outside of 
it. He could put himself in the place of 
the audience as well as in the picture, with 
the endeavor to see himself as others saw 
him, and at the same time make others 
see him as he saw himself. With him the 
production began to count heavily again, 
comparatively, as regards the piece itself. 
There is a reaction since his leadership 
passed in favor of simplicity in production 
—simplicity almost to bareness, such as 
that of the great Elizabethan stage. But it 
is to be noted that the Irving production 
was governed by the nicest discrimination 
between the possible and the impossible, 
between elaborateness that tells and mere 
loading-on of detail. He had the painter’s 
eye for rich effects and again for delicate 
effects of color; the master’s sense of bal- 
ance and dignity and effectiveness of the 
composition in one of those great pictures 
the frame of which is the proscenium and 
the figures living and moving and speak- 
ing men and women. Such were his care 
and taste that he took measures to have 
the materials, the stuffs and painted scenes 
and stage-properties, not in their first gar- 
ish brightness and cleanness and newness, 
so as to avoid all gaudy and violent effects. 
His solicitude and conscientiousness left 
no detail unstudied, and he spent whole 
days at the theatre trying experiments and 
rehearsing the component elements of his 
moving pictures, down to the servants, the 
pages, and choruses and mobs of peasants 
and villagers and supers. One member ci 
his company was brought over seas and 
carried about this continent, at a high sal- 
ary, to sing a single song in a single piece 
in the repertory. 

While perfectly conscious of the great 
role he was playing in restoring the Eng- 
lish-speaking stage to its old dignity and 
importance,—a national and an interna- 
tional responsibility which he felt almost as 
a consecration to a public duty,— he was 
personally modest, simple, and charming 
in his manners. He had the gift of kind- 
ness, friendship, and amiability. He had, 
too, a keen scent for bounce and affectation 
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toleration for weakness, and scorn for pride 
and presumption. It was a rare pleasure 
to get at the earnest, genuine man in a 
quiet supper for a few chosen cronies after 
the nian 3 and the shouting. It appeared 
on such occasions that Irving was no great 
wit. He never shone in epigrams or funny 
stories; he never led in or greatly enjoyed 
any noisy sport. He spoke less perhaps 
than any one in the company, but he had 
weight when he did speak, and he philos- 
ophized most sanely and conservatively. 
He was conservative in English politics, 
but no toadying respecter of personages or 
rank as such. I remember how he took off 
Lord Tennyson’s foibles, his stolid self-im- 
portance, and his tenacity in monopoli- 
zing the bottle of port (after a generous 
indulgence at the dinner-table) in the smo- 
king-room. Apparently he loved to get 
about him, in each city in this country, 
the “characters” of the place — the odder 
the better. With the local wag or other 


Sir Henry Irving as “‘Duboscq’ 
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celebrity putting forth his best paces, it 
was the easier and more economical of his 
own forces to entertain his company. 
Sometimes he would indulge in a funny 
story of personal experiences, but more 
often he was the good listener. There was 
no affectation or exaggeration in the fra- 
gility of his health and physique. He pro- 
tested in a dignified and argumentative way 
against the theory of some critics (among 
whom was myself) that he was not an ac- 
complished actor, and was not content to be 
lauded rather as a manager and mounter 
of plays: he would appeal to the record of 
the runs of his most famous impersonations 
as proof against this judgment. 

One remark of his I was much impressed 
by as showing the purely professional char- 
acter of his general culture. I had been try- 
ing to convince him of possibilities in the 
“creation” by him of the rdle of Sir Harry 
Vane in a certain great American historical 
drama such as the American journalist 
of my years then is very apt to be writing. 
He had objected that it was of too local an 


Sir Henry Irving as ‘‘Eugene Aram” 


interest for him. I asked him if the Eng- 
lish did not look upon the seventeenth 
century Puritan New England as _inti- 
mately connected with, if not a leader in 
the Cromwellian Commonwealth? “They 
never heard of it,” said Irving. “How do 
you think of New England now, then?” J 
asked. “‘ Why, if we think of it at all,’’ said 
the best Charles I. the stage is ever likely 
to see, unless it be his son, ‘‘it is as some 
far-away provincial, agricultural country, 
such as Australia.” 

Mr. Irving, however, was not blind to 
the sombre grandeur and dramatic possi- 
bilities of the epoch as revealed in Haw- 
thorne’s ‘Scarlet Letter,’’ and he lamented 
that there was no adequate dramatic ver- 
sion available to him. He encouraged me 
to write for the stage and paid me the com- 
pliment of saying that at least my dialogue 
in the apotheosis of the regicide which he 
did not care for would come trippingly 
off the tongue. He also purchased a dra- 
matic adaptation of a French novel which 
seemed likely to furnish parts for himself 
and Miss Ellen Terry, which, however, he 
never reached in actual production. It 
shows the good heart of the man that on 
his last visit to this country, his days of 
production of novelties being over, as he 
said, he returned the manuscript to me to do 
with as I pleased, although he had once 
bought and paid for it. 


Another most interesting event of my 
experience as dramatic critic of the Tran- 
script was the first appearance of what 
soon became a delightful craze, unparal- 
leled in our dramatic and operatic annals 
—the Gilbert and Sullivan series of Eng- 
lish operettas. 

I have always claimed for myself the 
unique distinction of having been the first 
man,in America to appreciate “H. M. S. 
Pinafore,” and I substantiate this claim 
by the fact — to which my companion at 
that first performance in this country at 
the old Boston Museum in 1878 was always 
willing to testify— that when I laughed 
out aloud and alone in an otherwise silent 
and mystified audience at “Hardly Ever!” 
the eminently correct critic of the Adver- 
tiser, Mr. Clapp, turned in his seat and 
cast a swift but severely reproachful glance 
at so indecorous a disturbance of good 
order by one of his guild of critics. The 
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DISTINGUISHED AMATEURS.—THE RECITER. 


Srupy or A Grove oF ProrLe, WHO HAVE BEEN SPECIALLY INVITED TO AN AFTERNOON TEA, TO HEAR Herr Boco.vnorrskt, 
THE GREAT PIANIST, AND SIGNOR JENKINI, THE FAMOUS TENOR. SOMEHOW OR OTHER, HOWEVER, NEITHER OF THESE GENTLEMEN 
HAPPEN TO TURN. UP, AND TO COMPENSATE FOR THEIR UNACCOUNTABLE ABSENCE, LITTLE Binks, THE Hust (WHO, BY THE WAY, TRIES 
TO CULTIVATE A PERSONAL RESEMBLANCE TO MR. IRVING, AND FLATTERS HIMSELF HE SUCCEEDS) MANAGES TO RECITE THE “ DREAM 
or EvcENE ARAM,” (TO VERY SLOW MUSIC ON THE Piano BY Mrs, BINKS), BEFORE ANYBODY CAN MANAGE TO GET AWAY, 


confusion of ideas which this and some of 
the succeeding operettas of the perfectly 
matched British team caused in a public 
which had never before seen anything be- 
tween the classical grand opera or opera 
comique and the extravaganza or musical 
burlesque, and did not quickly catch on 
to the Gilbertian irony, persisted for a long 
time. In those days, before the present ar- 
rangements for copyrighting British works 
of the kind existed, it was possible to steal 
any success of the kind. and “‘ Pinafore com- 
panies” of every grade and style of compo- 
sition, professional and amateur and mixed 
professional and amateur, church choir, 
and Sunday school included, one often saw 
in elaborate stage settings and rich cos- 
tumes in such theatres as the Boston — 
“Pinafore” performed with all the solem- 
nity and elaboration of Grand Opera. I re- 
member one cast which included that grand 
old diva of Italian opera, Adelaide Phil- 
lips, as the bumboat woman, Little Butter- 
cup; though this profanation of a great 
name and talent did not seem so shocking 
here, where Addie Phillips had been known 


from a child as a dancing-girl, as, say, in 
a pas de deux between the pieces of a good 
long old-fashioned bill at the Boston Mu- 
seum with her brother Master Adrian, who 
died only last month. There was another 
Pinafore troupe which had in it the grand 
old oratorio basso Myron W. Whitney. It 
was a Curious sensation to hear his decla- 
ration, heretofore linked with scriptural 
phrases, majestically turning off those 
nonsense lines of Captain Corcoran. It 
added a touch of the sublime (ever within 
a hair’s breadth of the ridiculous, accord- 
ing to the proverb) which even the auda- 
cious mind of the author of the lines 
could hardly have conceived in writing 
them, when the ponderous basso, with all 
his wonted dignity, replied to the rollick- 
ing chorus of the self-satisfied British tars 
chanting the glories of the jackies of Her 
Majesty’s Navy: 

You are very, very good, 

And, be it understood, 

I’m a right good Captain too. 

It is well worth while to hark back a 

moment to this event of the late 70’s, be- 
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cause it marked an epoch, undoubtedly, 
in the evolution of the present promising 
American and English dramatic produc- 
tion. Hundreds and thousands of works 
on the borderland of h:ilesque, with a 
serious purpose back of them to expand in 
progress into more serious work, were the 
fruit of a happy thought of the two London 
Bohemians. It is said that the financial 
difficulties of the widow and family of a 
well-known artist on the staff of Punch 
caused the friends of the deceased to organ- 
ize a benefit for which F. C. Burnand and 
Arthur Sullivan promised to collaborate 
in a musical feast. “Box and Cox” was 
the result, and in seven days it was written, 
rehearsed, and performed. The genre thus 
created became the field in which Sullivan, 
in collaboration with Gilbert, achieved 
those memorable successes,— “Trial by 
Jury,” ‘The Sorcerer,” ‘The Pirates of 
Penzance,” “Patience,” “Jolanthe,” and 
the “ Mikado.” It was in the latter piece, 
by the way, that Richard Mansfield, who till 
that time had been frequenting the Tran- 
script editorial rooms mainly with reading- 
notices of Jordan and Marsh’s bargain 
sales as their advertising-agent and now 
and then with a piece of original verse for 
the Poets’ Corner, made his first howlingly 
successful appearance on the stage, as 
the comically gloomy Japanese statesman 
Koko, with his wide-flung dance of melan- 
choly and despair—a triumph of genu- 
ine inspiration which he has never since 
equalled. 


After the most charming opera of them 
all, ‘Patience; or Bunthorne’s Bride,” 


came over, in a year or so, Bunthorne 
himself — for it was commonly understood 
that Gilbert had drawn this character, with 
his penchant for “stained-glass attitudes” 
and the adoration of lilies and sunflowers, 
from no less a personage than Oscar Wilde. 
No less a personage than Oscar Wilde, 
therefore, in the course of time, and in 
the pursuit of publicity, walked into the 
editorial sanctum of the Transcript, one 
day, in the broad light of noon, with his 
knee-breeches and plum-colored silk coat 
and waistcoat cut somewhat in the fashion 
of Sir Peter Teazle’s. He looked as though 
boys had been following him on the street. 
He had delivered his lecture, and it had 
not been treated with marked respect, 
either by the press or by the small portion 
of the public present; and the apostle of 
Beauty, with a large B, felt it necessary 
that some explanations of his mission 
should be given to the public. Our half- 
hour chat was entirely amicable and very 
interesting to me. All I now remember of 
it is the sweetness and veneration with 
which my visitor spoke of his personal ac- 
quaintance with Ruskin, and of the in- 
fluence he had had upon young fellows like 
himself at Oxford in opening their minds 
towards the duty of doing something for 
the amelioration of the lot of the deprived 
classes in England. He spoke with enthu- 
siasm of the practical work they had been 
incited to by Ruskin, which he had shared 
in with great zest. They had been giving 
their own labor, with hands and arms that 
had been accustomed only to wielding 
college oars or cricket-bats, in building a 
road and “fixing up” a_tumble-down 


A Famous Scene from ‘‘Patience”’ 
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bridge, to the great benefit of one of the 
neglected suburbs of the town. 

At the same time, it was true that his 
fame, on which he had come to America 
apparently, was based entirely, as the 
Transcript of the day had said, on his 
serving as the subject of a caricaturist. Cer- 
tainly his message as conveyed in his lec- 
ture and in several incidental letters to 
the newspapers was not anything to shake 
the earth; it needed no Oscar Wilde to 
come from England to teach the neighbors 
of Emerson and Thoreau, Whittier and 
Longfellow, that beauty and refreshment 
for the soul are to be found in the contem- 
plation of nature, of wild flowers and wild 
birds and wild woods. It was because the 
sincerity of all Wilde’s preaching on this 
subject was very deeply suspected that he 
was given the semi-cold shoulder in Bos- 
ton that has only been paralleled by New 
York’s unmerited snubbing of Maxim 
Gorky under a complete misunderstand- 
ing of his case as ingeniously worked up 
to satisfy the vindictiveness of one of the 
yellow papers of the metropolis which had 
failed to secure his writings for the press. 
Oscar Wilde appeared in New York with 
letters of introduction written by Minister 
Lowell and Mr. George W. Smalley, the 
London correspondent. But notwithstand- 
ing this, the leading writers, poets, and 
journalists kept pretty well out of his way. 
The Murray Hill fashionables, however, 
and the soi-disant intellectuals among 
them made the usual display of their snob- 
bery and idiocy, and nobody could blame 
the clever and probably hard-up Wilde 
for taking advantage of his opportunity 
to fill his houses. It turned out that 
D’Oyley Carte, the same manager who 
had produced the opera containing the 
caricature of Wilde, was his manager here 
and was running him as a speculation. 

That friend of my youth when I was an 
“editor-and-proprietor,” for a brief sea- 
son, in New Jersey, Mr. Edmund C. Sted- 
man, the dean of the New York literary 
guild and historian of the Victorian poets, 
wrote: “As I have devoted months to point- 
ing out the talents of other young English 
poets — genuine workers, who would scorn 
such advertising — no one suspects me of 
jealousy. It is simply self-respect, and 
contempt for our rich people here — who 
see no difference between writers, be- 


Oscar Wilde as He Looked on His Visit 
to Boston 


tween Longfellow and Emerson — and 
Bryant —and Wilde! After being a kind 
of missionary here for twenty-five years, I 
must own that society here has not ad- 
vanced, as to literature, one particle. They 
see pictures and decoration and so have 
had to know something about those things, 
but they never read books. I am now hes- 
itating whether to send to my tailor for 
buckles and breeches and hose, or to sell 
my house and go to the country. Of course 
I do not wish my personal action reported, 
—this is a private letter— but I want 
you to understand how men like myself 
regard this thing. I do hope that Boston 
will not aid New York in making America 
again the rightful laughing-stock of Eng- 
land. I suppose Wilde and Carte will cart 
away $100,000 and London will think us 
all d—d fools.” 

But the New York World took the Tran- 
script severely to task for what it called 
its pharisaic attitude, and pictured the 
dread possibility that the abhorrence of 
Boston’s cultured population might com- 
pel the wandering bard of Beauty to con- 
sume the baked beans of the country at his 
hotel in’ gloomy isolation. It pretended to 
believe that Boston feared her “violet 
crown” was imperilled by the superior in- 
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sight and appreciation of Murray Hill for 
Oscar Wilde. At all events, although fully 
warned of what would happen to him, the 
fate of the unfortunate wsthete was sure 
“if he took his lily in one hand and his life 
in the other and set out for Boston.” “ Bos- 
ton will treat him with Rhadamanthine 
justice as a lecturer, but it will utterly ig- 
nore him in his human and social aspects 
if the ‘Culture’ of Boston goes in any proper 
awe of the Transcript. This is possibly a 
merited, but certainly it is an awful, fate.” 
However, Boston is quite well used to this 
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sort of thing from New York, and was so 
even twenty-five years ago, when all this 
occurred. But Boston has never repented 
of preventing the “Bacchante” presented 
to it by Mr. Stanford White from raving 
in her can-can through the Public Library 
quadrangle; nor has the editor of the Tran- 
script repented of the position he took in 
that matter either. As he said in 1882, 
in reference to young Wilde’s success in 
Gotham, “There are some things that can 
be done in New York that cannot be cone 
in Boston.” 





RENEWAL 
By CURTIS HIDDEN PAGE 


With nesting birds and flowers new-blown 
The Spring makes new my grief again. 
Returning life thrills nerve and brain — 
Like flame it burns me, flesh and bone. 


I thought the buried grief was gone; 
But now it springeth up like grain 
To bear an hundred-fold of pain — 

I had not hid it, had I known. 


Ah, spare me, Springtime! Winter’s sting 
Was kind, I knew, and kept me numb. 
But who could know, when all was dumb, 

How birds would pierce me when they sing? 
What will it be if Summer come, 

And harvest-time ? — Nay, spare not, Spring. 





THE MEADOW -LARK 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


This morning, at the shattering of the dark, 


I heard the meadow-lark, 


And gave him buoyant heed, 
Knowing the icy spell was snapt indeed. 


What lyricked he? 


Faith, hope, and love, these three ; — 

All vernal life in rapt epitome. 
And faring forth I felt myself a part 

Of what that song-enamored throat was voicing; 
And, although mutely, I upraised my heart 


In reverent rejoicing. 
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SOUTHCREEK 


By MABEL WARD CAMERON 


CHAPTER IX. 


the morning of the day 

when Silver Bill had unwisely 

yielded to the temptation to 

play truant Zack Garrett 

pss" came down the back stairs 

of his home even more slowly than usual, 

for he anticipated the tirade from his 

mother’s tongue which awaited him as 

soon as he should enter the kitchen, and 

after a sleepless night he felt less able to 

endure this daily trial than usual. During 

the summer permission had been given 

nim to return home, but this was not per- 

haps an unmixed kindness on the part of 
the authorities of Southcreek. 

He was so completely ostracized that he 
found it very difficult to get employment, 
and gradually he had lost all ambition, not 
only in regard to his present needs and per- 
sonal appearance, but for any future suc- 
cess in life as well. In fact, both he and 
his widowed mother were wrecked phys- 
ically and mentally with what they had 
endured, and could only subsist from day 
to day as best they might. The young man 
had once been able to command good 
wages as an expert carpenter, but now 
his necessity kept him constantly at work 
digging ulams, with which he daily sup- 
plied the fish-market of a neighboring 
town. 

It was the season for cranberry-picking , 
and the previous day a crowd of young 
people had met at Ephraim Pond’s cran- 
berry-meadow. The old man had met 
Zack on the road, and perhaps with some 
idea of restitution — for if the truth were 
known, he was heartily ashamed of his 
part in the young man’s punishment — he 
had asked him to go over to the meadow 
and join the workers. It was with a feel- 
ing of mingled shame and angry resent- 
ment that he remembered his experience 
during the long day. Having once under- 
taken the work he would not leave, al- 
though once the overseer, seeing how it was 


with him, had come to offer him his pay, 
that he might stop if he wished. 

There had been few open taunts or 
sneers, though once his quick ears had 
heard a snickering small boy announce to 
his mate that “Zack Garrett is a bird.” 
This was no new taunt from the village 
small boys, but the reference to the tar and 
feathering brought only an added touch to 
the depth of anguish in his soul. It was the 
hopeless feeling of complete isolation that 
most embittered him — the knowledge that 
as often as, in the progress of his picking, 
he moved in the direction of any one group, 
those composing it would invariably rise 
from their stooping posture and go else- 
where. Then, too, through the long, lonely 
day, weary as he was in body and mind, he 
was conscious that his eyes were ever seek- 
ing the group where worked the young sis- 
ter of his dead sweetheart. 

Florilla Bill, more for the fun — consid- 
ering it a picnic — than for the money she 
might earn, had stayed away from school 
that she might join her mates at the cran- 
berry-patch. She was growing so like An- 
nabel that the resemblance startled Zack. 
It had been a weary, unhappy day — 
the last, he assured himself, that he would 
ever spend in company with his former 
mates. 

To-day he was to have employment of 
another natute. Captain Tracy had asked 
him to take his small boat from its summer 
anchorage, and, while the bridges were up 
to allow of the passage of the boats, bring 
her around to her winter quarters in the 
creek. After a hurried breakfast he started 
out for his day’s work. His face wore the 
sullen expression that was now almost habit- 
ual. His shoulders were bent, and his sham- 
bling gait betokened one who had lost all 
ambition. Reaching the beach, he pushed 
off in his small rowboat, and rowed with 
short, jerky movements having no rhythm 
nor apparent purpose. In less than an hour 
he reached Captain Tracy’s boat, anchored 
near the Benton pier. Another hour was 
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consumed in washing her out and making 
everything tidy and shipshape. He un- 
furled the sail, but there was no wind to 
take it. Grumblingly he stood up in the 
bow and proceeded to propel the craft with 
backhanded strokes of the oars. The 
rhythm of the measured “chunk, chunk” 
of the dip of the oars in the tranquil water 
played a solemn accompaniment to his 
morbid thoughts. 

Florilla Bill was walking on the beach, 
her hand shading her eyes as she looked 
out to sea. He turned his head to follow 
her seemingly searching glance, and per- 
ceived the object of it. Silvie, whose boat 
was anchored not far away, was in the act 
of straightening himself to stand erect. 

“A Bill, a Bill, always one of that fam- 
ily! I can never get clear of them.” Zack’s 
thoughts grew still more bitter. ‘“I believe 
I could strangle that girl; yes, I could choke 
her. How soft her neck would feel under 
my fingers, and how that proud head would 
droop! She would never stick her chin up 
in the air that way when I would be coming. 
Oh, those cold, contemptuous eyes that 
make believe now they don’t see me! Per- 
haps they would show that they knew me 
and would plead for life. I suppose I ’Il 
end in the asylum yet. Perhaps mother ’s 
right when she says I look crazy! Yes, 
Florrie Bill, with all your sassy, high-flying 
ways, I ’d like to choke you! But oh, you ’re 
so like Annabel, as Annabel was before she 
grew so thin. O Annabel! Why didn’t 
your folks send you to Colorado or some- 
where to cure your poor lungs — oh!”” He 
groaned aloud. He turned his head away 
from the shore and the disconcerting vision 
that reminded him of his lost love. 

Suddenly he uttered an exclamation of 
alarm, and throwing his anchor overboard, 
he leaped with agility into the rowboat 
which trailed behind. He had seen Silvie 
when he went overboard. It was the work of 
only a few seconds to reach the spot of the 
accident. Leaning far over the side of the 
boat, he groped around in the waving sea- 
weed with his eel-spear. Almost at once it 
came in contact with the child’s sweater. 
Guiding the yielding little body to the sur- 
face, Zack reached down and pulled it 
aboard. For a few seconds he held the 
child in such a position that the water ran 
out of his lungs, then placing the limp little 
figure in the bottom of the boat, he bent his 


back to the long, even strokes which quickly 
brought them to shore. 

It was not the first time he had seen an 
apparently drowned person, and _ before 
this he had helped in restoring suspended 
animation. After forcing a drink of whiskey 
from his flask between the child’s tightly 
clenched teeth, he set to work in earnest 
moving the little arms up and down in an 
effort to open the lungs and force them to 
resume their work. The thought of this 
great responsibility so unexpectedly and 
suddenly thrust upon him came to him 
with a flood of emotion. He felt that he 
must have help, but he did not dare to stop 
working over the boy even to stand up and 
call aloud. What if he should, in truth, 
die! What if he— Zack — were found 
alone with the dead body? Would that 
mean another coat of tar and feathers 
or worse? His murderous thoughts of a 
few moments ago came surging through 
his mind, overwhelming him with contri- 
tion. 

“OQ God! O God!” he groaned. The 
memory of those days when he, a little boy, 
“got religion” up at the big old church on 
the hill came to him, and for the first time 
in many months he prayed. 

“O Lord God, Heavenly Father, forgive 
me for my wickedness, cleanse my heart, 
and help me to bear my lot. O God, for- 
give my wicked thoughts, and help me to 
bring back this life. Don’t send another 
drowned child home to the Bills. Help, 
help, in the name of thy Son I ask it 
Amen,” he added, aloud. 

He set to work with renewed energy, and 
in what seemed hours, but in reality was 
but a few minutes, a little shivering sigh 
came from the child’s lips, and soon his 
eyes opened. Immediately he tried to sit 
up, but Zack laid a gently detaining hand 
on his shoulder. 

“Here, Silvie,” he said, “take a swig 
from my flask. You ’ve had an accident, 
but you ’ll be all right now; just lie still a 
moment. Let’s see first how you feel. I ’Il 
go in a moment and try and find a team to 
take you home.” Dazed and faint, Silver 
obeyed, the unaccustomed drink of whiskey 
helping to stupefy him. 

In the meantime Florilla, tired of calling 
and gesticulating to the unheeding Silver, 
had, just before the accident, turned and 
was walking on the bulkhead towards the 
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golf links to the path that led across in the 
direction of the village. Stopping to look 
back, she discovered the group on the beach, 
and recognizing her brother in the recum- 
bent figure, she hurriedly retraced her 
steps, quickening her pace to a run as she 
neared it. 

Zachariah, relieved from the extreme 
tension of the last few moments, drew him- 
self to his full height, stretching his tired 
limbs, and awaited her approach, his usually 
sombre face illumined with a pleasant smile. 
The muscles around his eyes had relaxed, 
and the frown — almost a permanent fix- 
ture on his brow —for once had lifted. 
The eyes themselves beamed and shone as 
he watched the approach of the fleet-footed, 
graceful girl. 

As Florilla came up to him she gave her 
head a contemptuous toss, drawing her 
skirts around her with a marked gesture, 
as if to avoid the contact of her drapery 
with something loathsome. Holding her 


head still higher, she exclaimed: ‘‘ How do 
you dare smile at me, Zachariah Garrett! 
You keep your smiles for those that want 
them ; and it will be a long time that they 


will go begging, too, in these parts at least. 
What are you doing with my brother any- 
how? Did he strike you, Silvie? I saw 
you, Zack Garrett. You pushed him down 
when he tried to get up. I saw you, and 
there will be others that will know of it be- 
fore sundown.” 

She faced the young man, standing be- 
tween him and the unusually quiescent 
Silver, her manner that of a youthful tigress 
defending her young. She stamped her 
foot in the excess of her passion. 

‘How do you dare touch my little brother; 
how do you dare! And how do you dare 
even look at me — much less smile, you 
— you — devil |” 

The last word, the worst in her vocab- 
ulary, she whispered between clenched 
teeth, shaking her head, thrust forward in 
a snakelike fashion, with a trembling, side- 
wise motion. As she finished her tirade, 
she stood quite still, facing her victim, with 
her head still lowered and thrust forward, 
her eyes, blazing with temper, looking full 
into his, 

For a moment he stood as if stupefied, 
the smile of welcoming pleasure frozen, as 
it were, on his features. But with an hys- 
terical indrawing of her breath she broke 
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the spell wrought by the expression of her 
intense feeling, and with a little quavering 
cry she stepped backwards and threw her 
head up once more to its usual haughty 
poise. 

Zack stepped a pace forward, the ex- 
pression of his face changing to one of 
malignant fury. He stretched one hand 
out in front of him, the fingers curved and 
rigid, as if, like a wild beast, he would tear 
his prey. Immediately, though, he drew 
back, and with a gesture of absolute de- 
spair brushed the gathering moisture from 
his brow with the back of the same hand. 
His face assumed a look pathetic in its ex- 
treme hopelessness, and, turning without a 
word, he walked slowly down to where, at 
the water’s edge, his rowboat, only half 
beached, rose and fell with the gently lap- 
ping waves. 

Florilla knelt by the side of her brother. 
“Get up quick, you bad boy, and come 
home at once with me. Where have you 
been all the morning, I’d like to know, and 
why did n’t you answer or pay any atten- 
tion to me when I called you? You heard 
me, you know you did! Here I’ve had 
to stay home from cranberry-picking just 
to hunt you up, you horrid, bad boy, you! 
We ’ve had dinner, and you’ll catch it 
when you get home; and you ’re to come 
along home, right off, too. Get up, I say!” 

Silvie tried to stand up, but fell back 
again into a sitting posture. “I wish you ’d 
stop talking so, Florrie. I was drowned, 
truly drowned, and he saved me and brought 
me back to life. He ’s a good man, and I 
love him!” 


CHAPTER X. 


“Tt does seem hard,” mused Mrs. Bill, 
“and Anti-Trust not quite two years old.” 
She was seated before a high, old-fash- 
ioned chest of drawers, looking over some 
little garments. ‘They all need mendin’, 
every one, but if I only could get time to 
crochet some new edgin’ for the necks, 
with new sleeves, I’m sure they ’d do.” 

She held up a tiny white dress worn 
through in spots. “But the flannels! 
There ’s no use talkin’, I can’t make ’em 
go again; they ’re as stiff as boards. Oh, 
if some one would only take some of my 
po’try, an’ pay me for it, too, how it would 
tide me over now! — Tide — tide — 
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“Oh, tum-te-tum, the flowin’ tide, 
Your waves are swishin’ far an’ wide, 
Send your billows rollin’ high, 

The —” 


‘Ope’ ’e door. Ope’ ’e door,” a childish 
voice called, followed by wild yells and the 
hammering of little fists. 

Mrs. Bill sprang from her chair and 
opened the door with a bang. “Will you 
never leave me in peace? Go away, go 
away, anywhere, only out of my sight!” she 
screamed, and gave little McKinley Tariff 
and Anti-Trust each a stinging slap on the 
cheek. “Go to Marianna,” she added, as 
she shut the door again. “Oh, I’m so 
nervous,” she wailed, “ and I just had a 
good endin’ to that verse. Now I ’ve for- 
gotten it.” 

She resumed her seat and undid a parcel 
of tiny embroidered flannels, consisting of 
pinning-blankets, skirts, and a little shawl 
made to fold over in three-cornered fash- 
ion, the better to show the elaborately em- 
broidered points. 

“T ought to have looked these over be- 
fore,” she thought; “they ’ve been washed 
so often that they ’ll be too stiff and hard 
for the little thing. If only The Shore News 


would keep that po’try an’ pay me for it, 
I would be independent then.” 

It was not that Captain Bill was unable 
to give his wife the money needed. It is 
more than likely that had he fully under- 
stood her feeling in the matter he would 
have indulged her in a shopping-trip to 


New Haven. He was devotedly attached 
to his wife and children, and intended that 
the whole family should have everything 
they needed, “‘in reason.”? His ideas, how- 
ever, were often at variance with those of 
his wife and progressive daughters. He 
had the reputation in the village of being 
“pretty smart’ in money matters, not to 
say “near.” It had been noticed that he 
usually returned from a peddling-trip by 
way of Quohonk Bank, where he had an 
account, there being no such institution 
in Southcreek. 

Mrs. Bill, sitting alone in her room, held 
up a little white bonnet to the light. “How 
well that ’s lasted! Why, mother handed 
that out to me for Annabel. *T was one 
her mother worked for her to wear. I won- 
der what ’s ever become of the afghan she 
gave me —I don’t remember usin’ it since 
Bland Allison Silver was a baby. I must 
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have put it up in camphor somewhere 
about. It’s likely up garret. But every one 
of the children has worn that cap, and not 
a thread of the ’broidery broke, either. It 
*most seems as if ’t was molded to the 
shape o’ the dear little bald heads. How 
soft an’ cunnin’ they are! 

“Well! if it’s only a girl I’ll try to be 
reconciled. Nina, Ninetta, Anita. I’m 
bound she shall have one of those sweet 
furrin names. Nina, Ninetta, Anita.’ The 
alliteration pleased her. “ Mother says I 
orter name her after me. But what sort 
of a verse would that make! Amanda — 
gander — dander! Mother Bill was down, 
too, the other day. She hinted right out 
that we orter give her her name. Jane Bill! 
Ain’t that plain? An’ it brings such sad 
rhymes! Jane — pain — bane — rain — 
insane! No, it must be something that will 
sing in my head. 


“Down the road tripped little Anita — 
Bland Allison Silver ran to meet her — 
Araminta said she was fleeter — 

Father and mother stayed to greet her — 
The horse she rode tried to unseat her —! 


Why, I’d never have any trouble to find a 
last line to her verses!”’ 

Later she passed into Marianna’s room. 
The latter was sewing. McKinley Tariff 
and Anti-Trust were sitting on the floor 
quietly playing. 

“My precious children! My darling 
baby boys, give mother a kiss!”? She 
hugged McKinley convulsively and turned 
to her daughter. “You are a good girl, 
Marianna, and I have something here for 
you. If anything happens to me, re- 
member that your mother appreciated 
you.” 

She handed a slip of paper to her, and 
went out of the room and down-stairs. 
Marianna opened it and read: 


‘“Marianna, daughter dear, 
Sent to bless, sent to cheer, 
Who so bright, with never a tear? 
Marianna. 


“Who helps me mend the children’s clothes ? 
Who trims the dresses, darns the hose ? 
Who turns her back upon her beaux? 

Marianna. 


““Who makes the bread and bakes the cake? 
Whose jell with pride we all partake, 
For no one can the equal make? 
Marianna. 
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“Sweeping or washing, cheerful ever, 
The fond home ties no one can sever; 
[I cannot get a line here, but will later on, when I 
have time to think.] 
Marianna. 
“Sweet face, fair form, thine eyes of brown 
Look clearly out without a frown; 
Oh, proud am I that I do own 
a Marianna.” 


Marianna smiled as she read. The door 
opened again and her sister Florilla, next 
younger than herself, entered. Florilla was 
just seventeen. She still wore her hair in 
long braids, and this coiffure, with her short 
bicycle skirt, made her appear still younger. 
She had her schoolbooks in her hand, and 
threw herself into a chair in an awkward 
attitude of fatigue. Every pleasant day 
she rode back and forth to Quohonk Cen- 
ter, a distance of four miles, on her wheel. 
She had been one of the fortunate scholars 
from Southcreek to pass the examination 
for the Quohonk High School, which she 
had been attending for two years. 

Not having a high school of its own, the 
law of the State obliged the town of South- 
creek to pay, at the nearest one, the tui- 
tion of any scholar capable of taking, and 
expressing a wish for, more advanced study 
than the small district schools of the town 
itself afforded. Therefore, for two years, 
Florrie’s name had appeared in the yearly 
town report among the miscellaneous 
school expenses as “Tuition, Florilla Bill, 
Quohonk Center High School, $15.00.” 
Some one maliciously remarked that “ Flo- 
rilla Bill was on the town now.” 

“Ma has been writing some more of her 
ridiculous verses, I suppose,” said she, as 
she reached out to take the paper lying 
now on her sister’s work-table. 

Marianna laid a gently detaining hand 
on it. “I would rather not have you,” 
she said, deprecatingly. 

“Oh, very well. The sentiments are too 
high for me probably. You always stick 
up for Ma, but in your heart I know you 
feel just as I do; only I am willing to say, 
right out loud, that she is too absurd for 
anything. 

“OQ Mary Ann, 
Come wash the pan,” 


“T wonder Pa can 
The 


she sang mockingly. 
let her make such a fool of herself. 
worst of it is, he thinks it is all real. He 
thinks she is an Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
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ing, Jean Ingelow, and Mrs. Sigourney 
rolled into one. I stood it until that epi- 
taph business last year, when she not only 
insisted upon burying Annabel in that ab- 
surd way next the salt marsh, her grave in 
plain sight of every one passing on the 
beach road, but capped the climax with 
that awful epitaph. It was too much for 
me! I ’ll never, never get over the morti- 
fication of the whole affair.” She was cry- 
ing hysterically now. 

“Say, Marianna! Who do you suppose 
I caught placing flowers on Annabel’s 
grave?”’ The expression of her face 
changed. She ceased crying, and watched 
her sister furtively from the corners of her 
eyes. 

“T went around that way on my wheel 
this morning, the longest way to Quohonk. 
I was early and felt like the ride, and who 
should I see tenderly placing (she held up 
a hand affectedly and went through the 
motion of laying something on the floor) a 
great, big bunch of asters and zinneas on 
our beloved Annabel’s resting-place but 
your beautiful Mr. Prior. Now what do 
you think of that? He looked real mad, 
if he is going to be a clergyman. Would n’t 
that be just a little bit spicy for the gos- 
sips?’”’ Florilla stood up, stretched her 
arms above her head, arranged a stray lock 
of hair, then sauntered from the room sing- 
ing a bar from a popular song as she went. 

Marianna had felt her face flush during 
Florilla’s monologue, and her ears still 
burned and tingled. She had bent her 
head lower over her sewing, and, after her 
sister went, the tear she had struggled to 
keep back fell.on the new silk, making an 
ugly spot. So this was the explanation! 
She knew Florilla, merciless in her youth- 
ful inexperience, would give her no peace 
were she certain of the secret she even now 
half suspected. But left to herself Mari- 
anna could blush or even cry without crit- 
icism. 

She laid aside her work and, leaning her 
head on her hand, looked from the window. 
It had been such a day as this a year ago, 
though a month earlier in the season, that 
Annabel and she had taken a long walk 
with Mr. Prior. When he left them at the 
gate she had felt so buoyant, so sure, with- 
out defining the certainty, that he cared 
for her, so happy when he told her he 
would come the next evening to see her! 
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Then came the awful tragedy. The next 
afternoon Annabel had been brought home 
drowned, and the officious townspeople had 
tarred and feathered Zack Garrett as being 
the suspected cause of her suicide. Mari- 
anna, conscious of the gossip, had felt the 
mortification of it quite as deeply as her 
sister. Exaggerating the unkindness of it, 
she had brooded in secret for many weeks, 
isolating herself, and scarcely leaving the 
house. 

Each Saturday through the autumn and 
early winter she had hoped and watched 
for Ned Prior’s coming, determined to re- 
fuse, and yet longing to see him. Hurt 
and indignant, she imagined that she, as 
we.! as the whole family, had lose caste in 
his eyes, and so she resolutely determined 
to put away the thought of him forever. 
At Christmas-time she went to spend sev- 
eral months with an aunt in Hartford, 
and immediately after her return, the next 
July, he had been transferred to a parish 
in the Berkshire Hills. And now he was 
back again! 

“He was so much liked,” she thought, 
as she sat dejectedly in the waning light. 
“It was such a surprise when he singled 
out Annabel and me from all the other 
girls, and seemed so marked in his atten- 
tion — poor, conceited fool that I was, 
when it was Annabel all the time! He was 
in love with her —I see it all now. Dear, 
dead sister, should I begrudge you so small 
a thing as flowers on your grave?” 

She arose and, closing her door, locked 
it. Returning to the low seat by the win- 
dow, she sat down, folding her hands list- 
lessly in her lap, her tears unrestrained. 
The day had been a particularly hard one. 
The state of her mother’s health was a 
constant worry, and the added household 
cares which she had assumed to relieve 
her weighed far too heavily on her young 
shoulders. She had kept the younger 
children with her, too, the greater part of 
the day, and she felt worn, weary, and old 
beyond her years from the effort to amuse 
and quiet them. In former times she had 
shared this latter task with Annabel, and 
now the full significance of her loss came 
to her with all the freshness of a new grief. 
She forgot everything in connection with 
Annabel’s death except her own deep sense 
of personal loss. 

“T want my sister,” she sobbed. “I 


want my sister; I want my sister.” Becom- 
ing more calm, she spoke aloud: ‘“Anna- 
bel, are you here, dear? I feel as if you 
were. If only I could see you, then we 
would talk it out and my head would get 
relief. My brain is so tired! If you were 
here, dear sister, I would tell you that I 
would be glad, g/ad, to have you marry 
him. And I would help you with your 
housework, darling, and take care of your 
children. There must always be one old 
maid aunt in every family. I shall never 
marry, anyway. O my dearest, how 
happy we might all be were you here now! 
Oh, if I only had you, that I might con- 
fess my folly, my stupid, wicked folly! O 
sister! I want my sister; I want my sis- 
ter!” 

She leaned her elbows on her knees and, 
burying her face in her hands, sobbed out 
the anguish of her soul. The striking of 
the tall old clock at the head of the stairs 
recalled her to a sense of her ever-present 
duties. She arose once more, and, going 
to the washstand, poured out some cold 
water and bathed her cheeks and eyes. She 
straightened her figure, taking several deep, 
full breaths. 

“T will not give way like this again,” 
she said aloud. “I will not think of him in 
that way again, and I will do my duty 
here. I will distract my mind, as Aunt 
Mary always advises. I will not grow 
morbid.” 

She opened her Bible, and taking out a 
piece of ribbon which served as a book- 
mark, examined it with gravity for a mo- 
ment. It had the device of a Greek letter 
college society on it, and on some occa- 
sion had been used as a badge. 

She unlocked the door and slowly made 
her way down-stairs. She went to the 
kitchen, lifted a lid from the stove, and 
threw the ribbon into the fire. She watched 
it burn and shrivel away before replacing 
the lid. ‘The only thing of his I have!” 
she sighed. 

“T am going to the fair at Quohonk 
Center to-morrow, Pa,” she announced, 
as she entered the dining-room. ‘“ May 
Silvie come, too?” 

“Tt’ll mean a day lost at school,” replied 
Mr. Bill, “but we’ll see what Mother 
says.” 

“Please let me, Pop,” pleaded Bland 
Allison Silver. “I have my clam money 
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to spend. Oh, go along, Dad, say yes!” he 
added, as his father still hesitated. 

“Hush! Don’t speak so loud! Your 
Ma is in the parlor. She had a regular 
tantrum a while ago, and then she went in 
there and locked herself in. Perhaps her 
brain’s churnin’ out more po’try. I’m 
real worried lately about your Ma, chil- 
dren. She acts so violent-like that some- 
times I’m most afraid she ’s goin’ insane. 
Perhaps she ought to be sent to an insan- 
itarium.”’ 

“Sanitarium, father,’’ corrected Florilla, 
giving her head an impertinent toss; “from 
the Latin, sanitas, health.” 

‘Goll ding it, Florrie Bill, don’t you try 
any o’ your hifalutin’ tricks on me! I guess 
I know how to talk, even if I did n’t go to 
Quohonk High School. Hush, hush!” he 
added, altering the angered tone of his 
voice, “she ’s comin’ out. Want a pencil, 
Mandy?” 

Amanda Bill moved slowly forward. 


” 


‘‘Husband and children, farewell,’ she said. 
“My cats and my chickens, farewell. 
My tub and my stove, 
The home that I love, 
Farewell to you all; farewell.” 


“That ’Il be all right, Mandy,” said Mr. 
Bill, taking her hand and patting it. 
“You ’re tired out. Lie down on the sofy 
and rest.” 

Presently the husband and wife were 
left alone, the children going about the 
various duties that fell to them at sundown. 
William Bill, sitting by the stove, took off 
his boots and stretched his feet towards 
the heat. It was cold for the first week in 
October. That morning, ice, a quarter of 
an inch thick, had been found. 

Amanda lay very still on the sofa, her 
eyes closed. Mr. Bill’s shoulders com- 
menced to shake as he chuckled silently to 
himself. He turned his large, good-natured 
face towards his wife. 

“Wake, Mandy?” he asked, softly. 

Mrs. Bill opened her eyes, smiled faintly, 
and closed them again. 

“T was thinkin’, Mandy, about its bein’ 
a boy. There hain’t been a Dewey yet in 
our village. I guess I ’ll give the Senate the 
go-by. George Dewey Bill sounds grand, 
don’t it? But then there was Schley. He ’d 
‘a’ done as well in Dewey’s place. And 
Roosevelt. ‘There ’s a hot time in the old 
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town to-night,’ ” he sang, or rather bellowed. 
“Wa’n’t that great, jest?’’ said he, slap- 
ping his thigh. ‘Roosevelt Bill, Schley 
Bill —- by gum! I never was so stuck for 
a choice in my life! It must be somethin’ 
norticle, too, 1’m bound. There will be no 
foolin’ round the farm for this kid. No 
sir-ee, he ’s goin’ to be brought up on the 
water. Cabin-boy — deck hand — cap’n! 
Cap’n of a river steamer, anyway. Who 
knows —mebbe the cap’n of a Sound 
Steamer! Yes, his name must be norticle, 
an’ I ’ll see he lives up to’t. Dewey Bill, 
Schley Bill. All that’s ancient history. 
How would a Jap name do? They ’re so 
smart on the water! I dunno, I ’ll think it 
out — plenty o’ time.” 

Amanda Bill turned uneasily. “But 
Ninetta,” she said. “What an airy verse 
Ninetta would make —- without a fetter — 
none better. Or Nina, fairy Nina. 





“Oh, have you seen her, 
My gentle Nina? 


Nina — Ninetta — Anita.” 





CHAPTER XI. 


The day for the County Fair, held at 
Quohonk Center, dawned bright and clear, 
and soon after breakfast Marianna and 
Bland Allison Silver were on their way to 
the railroad-station. Throughout the year 
the former had rebelled at her mourning- 
dress, her grief at the loss of her sister be- 
ing overruled by the shame she had felt at 
the manner of her death. The black dress 
seemed to her as an ever-present reminder 
to all of Southcreek of the whole dreadful 
tragedy. 

It was, therefore, greatly to her satis- 
faction that she wore to-day a colored 
blouse. All summer she had sold fresh 
eggs to the shore people, and with the 
money thus obtained had purchased the 
violet silk from which she had fashioned 
the blouse. She had felt extravagant when 
she put so much of her hard-earned money 
into the silk, but had yielded to the temp- 
tation to be dressed more like the city girls 
she used to see at the beach. One of her 
customers had given her, with other cast- 
off finery, a bunch of artificial flowers. 
These she had pinned in her black straw 
hat, and now she was starting for Quo- 
honk Fair, flushed and excited, secure in 
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the feeling that she was very becomingly 
dressed. 

“Mary Ann has lightened her mourn- 
ing,’ said Mrs. Tracy to her husband, as 
they passed in their buggy, bound also for 
the fair. ‘“Lavender’s real becomin’ to 
her. She ’s a mighty good-lookin’ girl. All 
the same, she’s lost that young slip of a 
’Piscopal minister. All the ’Piscopalians 
I ’ve ever knew were fickle, anyway. The 
Bills orter have remained in the faith o’ 
their fathers. They don’t none of ’em go 
to church reg’lar since they went over to 
another faith. It’s awful to consider that 
all this may have been sent to them by a 
just God as a punishment for their triflin’ 
with him. And the end is not yet! They 
say that young man’s one thought now is 
for Miss Benton. That ’s why her folks is 
stayin’ so late to the beach. Want to marry 
her off, o’ course.” 

Bland Allison Silver looked up several 
times to his sister’s face. A thought seemed 
to strike him. “Say, sis, you ’re a peach.” 

To cover his embarrassment at having 
been surprised into a compliment, he 
stooped and, filling his pockets with horse- 
chestnuts, commenced throwing them at 
anything that seemed suitable for a target. 

The brother and sister had planned to 
drive to the fair, but Mr. Bill returned 
from one of his peddling-trips only the day 
before, and the horse needed a rest. 

When Marianna and Silver reached 
the station they found many of their fel- 
low townspeople assembled. The former 
stopped to speak to Mrs. Phelps while her 
brother ran to buy the tickets. Mrs. Phelps, 
dressed in her best, was in a conversational 
mood. Her hair, naturally curly, was ar- 
ranged in five small ringlets hanging in a 
row across her forehead. These bobbed as 
she talked. Although grey-haired, she wore 
an overtrimmed hat. In fact, all the assem- 
bled matrons wore hats rather than bonnets. 

“The older the face, the more giddy the 
hat,” thought Marianna, eyeing one par- 
ticularly gorgeous creation which, loaded 
with pink roses, was perched over a very 
careworn, wrinkled old face. 

As the thought passed through her mind, 
a party advancing towards her from the 
other end of the platform caught her eye, 
and her heart gave one wild thump and 
then for a moment seemed to stand still. 
Walking near the tracks were Louise Ben- 


ton and her mother, and with them, slowly 
pacing by the young girl’s side, was Mr, 
Prior. Louise was talking with her accus- 
tomed gaiety. She wore an expensive 
tailor-made suit. Marianna noticed the 
accessories,— the elaborately embroidered 
linen shirt-waist, stylish stock of a new de- 
sign, the curiously woven bead chain from 
which was suspended a lorgnette, and the 
belt, pinned with an antique cameo. In 
her hand she carried a kodak. 

“T must get a shot at the oxen,” she was 
saying. At sight of Marianna, Mr. Prior’s 
face lit up with pleasure. He bowed, taking 
off his hat with the exaggerated sweep af- 
fected by college men, and evidently would 
have stopped to speak with her, but she 
turned abruptly, and, with her head haugh- 
tily poised, passed him with only a cold 
nod as acknowledgment of his profound 
salutation. 

“Old Bill’s Mary Ann is mighty stuck- 
up,” said Mrs. Phelps to she-of-the-pink- 
roses. ‘Them as carry their heads high 
may be brought low. She ’ll be brought 
down a peg or two yet or I’m mighty mis- 
took.” 

“TI might have let him speak to me,” 
thought Marianna, as she took her seat in 
the train. ‘After all these months it was 
strange not to say even ‘how-de-do.’ As 
well as we knew him last year, too! But 
then he might have come to the house once, 
at least, after Annabel died, if for nothing 
else than a parish call. It was Annabel, of 
course; he was in love with Annabel. Oh, 
if he should suspect I had ever been such 
a fool! That Benton girl can have him 
and welcome.” 

She drew herself proudly up and looked 
from the window; but her heart ached, 
and she wished, oh, how she wished that 
she were at home! 

The fair was held on a vacant lot next 
the Methodist Church, by the side of which, 
screened by a large piece of white cotton 
cloth, a palmist, announcing himself as 
“Cairo,” told fortunes by reading the hand. 
Further on, the pop-corn man. drove a 
thriving trade. He was one of the charac- 
ters of this section of the country. His 
cart, from which the horses had been un- 
hitched, was painted white, and above the 
wheels it was enclosed in glass. Inside, it 
was divided into sections. Towards the 
front was a counter on ‘which his wares 
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were displayed, — buttered pop-corn in 
bags, and sweet bars, white, pink, or choc- 
olate. At the back of the cart was the ap- 
paratus for popping the corn over a gas- 
olene flame. The man stood in a small 
space between the two sections, turning 
first to his fire and then leaning out of a 
window towards his customers. He wore 
a short white coat, white cap, and a clean, 
stiff, waiter’s apron. At the corners of the 
roof he had placed flags, which floated 
gaily in the breeze. Underneath the cart 
hung the harness for the horses, the bells 
on which, when in use, jingled merrily and 
were known far and wide throughout the 
country as heralding the approach of the 
“pop-cor man.” 

Silver inaugurated his holiday by buy- 
ing a pink bar of pop-corn. Further on he 
invested in peanuts from a man who was 
loudly extolling his wares: ‘“ Here ’s where 
you buy your peanuts. Come and try ’em 
before you buy ’em; then you won’t get 
stuck. Five cents a pint, ten cents a quart. 
If you don’t like ’em, bring ’em back and 
get your money back.” 

Try as he would, the peanut-vender 
could not make the noise of his two rival 
hucksters who stood near each other a few 
yards away. One of these, after doing 
tricks of legerdemain to attract the crowd, 
would give a tremendous yell: “Hi, yi! 
One man is as good as another to me — 
a darned sight better, especially if he pays 
me a quarter.” He was selling a collection 
consisting of pens, a holder, a ring, cuff- 
links, and a collar-stud. “All going for a 
quarter. I do not ask you a dollar and a 
quarter, but give back your dollar and 
keep the quarter!” 

A series of loud cracks from a whip 
came from his rival. The latter stood in 
the tail end of a cart from which the horses 
had been unharnessed. On either side, 
resting on the ground, were huge leather 
cases for whips. “Here! here! here!” he 
shouted, punctuating each exclamation 
with a sounding crack of the whip he held 
in his hand. “If you’re a dealer, here ’s 
your chance to deal. Here’s a whip that 
is wire covered and absolutely water-proof. 
Is there a dollar here? A dollar buys the 
lot,” said he, holding out four whips in a 
bunch. “Wait for your change. Don’t go 
away without your change.” He kept up a 
Steady flow of language, like an auctioneer. 
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Silver grabbed at his sister’s dress, pull- 
ing her back to listen. He had his eye on 
some small whips which were being sold 
from a table near the cart. He wanted one 
badly, but hesitated before purchasing, as 
he had only part of the money to spend 
that he earned in August selling clams. At 
the rate of five cents a quart, he had not 
acquired a fortune, and he well knew how 
many temptations to buy fascinating ob- 
jects would present themselves in the course 
of the day. 

“Come on, Silvie, do! That ’s a dear,” 
pleaded Marianna. Among the crowds 
passing in all directions she was conscious 
of only one form, one face. Mrs. Benton 
and her little party were moving in their 
direction, and her only thought now was 
to avoid them. But as she fairly dragged 
Silver away in the other direction, she 
caught the tones of Miss Benton’s culti- 
vated, through rather high-pitched, voice. 

“QO Mr. Prior, do look! What an ab- 
surd man selling those whips! He looks 
ready to burst with enthusiasm, with a 
face like a lobster! And all these queer 
people! Every girl in her Sunday best, I sup- 
pose. I would like to kodak everything 
— everybody. So quaint, so original!” 

Marianna’s cheeks burned and her eyes 
flashed, though filling with tears. ‘What 
business has she to come to our fair just to 
make fun of us?” she thought, indignantly; 
“and Mr. Prior, what a hypocrite he is to 
listen to her, when he pretends to be such 
friends with all the Southcreek people — I 
—I hate him!” 

With her gentle soul unusually perturbed, 
she hurried the bewildered Silvie to the 
small tent where tickets were sold, and 
bought two for the exhibition-tent. Once 
inside, she breathed more freely, recovering 
her accustomed calm poise. The Bentons 
were evidently more interested in watch- 
ing the people and peddlers outside on the 
grounds than in examining the legitimate 
exhibits. 

Marianna took an intelligent interest in 
the prize potatoes, squashes, and vegetables 
of all sorts; while Silvie’s fancy was cap- 
tured by a large naphtha launch, the ex- 
hibit of a local firm. Passing from the 
large tent to a smaller one which opened 
from it, they looked at the poultry, angora 
cats, and rabbits, and Silver fed the squir- 
rels with peanuts. 
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“There are n’t half as many exhibits as 
last year. I wish I had n’t come,” thought 
Marianna. Even the fancy-work, much of 
it well done, failed to interest her. 

“What a lot of work just to be worn 
out,”’ she thought, as she stood in front of 
the home-made rugs. These latter were 
hung over a line against the wall and next 
the patchwork bed-spreads, all forming a 
background in front of which stood the ta- 
bles burdened with embroideries, crocheted 
laces, shellwork, and the various products 
of the fingers of industrious New England 
women. One rug, made after the same 
method as most of its fellows — the rags, 
cut in thin strips, having been drawn 
through the meshes of coarse canvas — far 
surpassed them all in originality of design. 
On a black background were large conven- 
tional figures in vivid greens and reds. It 
looked more like an oriental rug than the 
product of New England. Marianna liked 
to do fancy-work and had often braided 
the rags which were fashioned into the 
‘mats’? in common use at home; but to- 
day, standing dispirited before it, though 
admiring the brilliancy of this master- 
piece, she could only think of the toil it 
represented, and sighed as she moved on 
to examine the preserves, jellies, and home- 
made breads, pies, and cakes. 

She looked about for Silvie, found him 
near the florist’s exhibit, and after buying 
some rare lily bulbs, she was forced to 
follow him out again into the sunlight. In 
spite of the neatly packed luncheon which 
she was carrying in a basket, and which, 
early that morning, she had looked forward 
to eating somewhere in the open air, she 
now had half a mind to go home, leaving 
it with Silvie, to be consumed by him and 
some chance friend. 

“Fairs are not as nice as they used to 
be,”’ she thought. 

On a slightly elevated band-stand the 
Quohonk Fife and Drum Corps was play- 
ing patriotic airs. The men wore a very 
brilliant uniform consisting of white duck 
trousers, scarlet coats braided with gold, 
and red caps, on the fronts of which were 
the letters, ““Q. D. C.” fashioned in gold, 
and surrounded by a wreath of golden 
leaves. The vibration of the drums was 
unpleasant to Marianna, although Silvie, 
delighted with the noise, sprang and jumped 
through the crowd and narrowly escaped 


being run over by a wagon driven reck- 
lessly across the grounds. 

The man of the whips was selling other 
things now. He quickly disposed of a lot 
of men’s coarse handkerchiefs, selling them 
in lots of half a dozen each. 

“Here is a fine convex, concave, hollow- 
ground razor —don’t touch the blade,” 
said he, in warning, as he passed the arti- 
cle to one of his audience for closer exam- 
ination. With a preliminary flourish he 
opened out another one, and, pointing with 
it, singled out from the crowd a small, 
weazened specimen of faded manhood. 

“Hello, Abe Story! What are you doing 
in these parts? Doing every one you can, 
I’ll be bound.” His sally, accompanied 
by a distorting wink, was received with 
appreciative guffaws, and, having sold the 
razors, and seeing the crowd in such good 
humor, he now took them into his confi- 
dence. 

“Now I’ll tell you what I’ll do.” He 
had been shouting, but his voice suddenly 
assumed a low, conversational tone. ‘I'll 
tell you what I ’ll do,” he repeated. “Do 
you see this fine leather pocket-book ?” 
holding up a cheap imitation. “I’ll tell 
you what I'll do. I'll dive right here,” 
suiting the action to the word and reach- 
ing into a box at the side of the cart, ‘‘and 
Ill put four good lead-pencils with the 
book. Examine the lot and I'll tell you 
what Ill do. Here, you see, is a place for 
your money, and here’s a place for the 
money you have n’t got. You could not 
buy the lot in any stationer’s for less than 
fifty cents. Shall I sell them for twenty- 
five cents? Shall I sell them for twenty- 
four cents? Shall I sell them for nineteen 
cents, or fourteen and a half cents?” He 
was exciting himself into a fury, punctuated 
by stamps and shrieks to mark his ques- 
tions, ‘No! Whoever will hand me up 
ten cents gets the lot. Who wants them 
for ten cents? Young America, here’s 
your chance. Thank you,” leaning affably 
forward as he made an exchange in his 
own favor. 

Silver looked longingly at the table of 
toy whips. Should he buy one? ‘The 


_one he wanted would cost at least fifteen 


cents, and that was just the sum remain- 
ing in his pocket. In the candy-booth were 
some red and white peppermint lozenges 
stamped with mottoes. These also were 
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very tempting. He decided to wait a little 
longer before parting with the last of his 
“clam money,” which had been slipping 
through his fingers very fast. His dark 
blue sweater was decorated with two gor- 
geous devices which he had bought. One 
was 2 likeness of Roosevelt on a large gilt 
disc; the other, a small pair of tongs hold- 
ing « tiny imitation block of ice, the tongs 
suspended from a bar on which was printed 
the legend, ‘Don’t you wish you were the 
ice-man ?” 

As he stood before the table of whips he 
suddenly caught sight of Mr. Prior. The 
young student was a great favorite with 
the small boys of Southcreek. He had or- 
ganized baseball teams and had stimulated 
them to many athletic contests; and had 
once taken Silver, with four others near 
his age, to camp for a week on the long 
point which stretched from the south of 
Southcreek beach far out into the Sound. So 
far to-day Silver had not had a chance to 
speak to Mr. Prior, but now, catching sight 
of him standing only a few rods away, and 
for the moment quite alone, he darted 
towards him through the crowd. He ducked, 
and, passing safely under a horse’s head, 
skirted the back of an intervening buggy, 
and stood with his toes turned in, gleefully 
hopping first on one foot and then on the 
other, right in front of the young man. 

Marianna hardly had time to miss him 
from her side before, to her dismay, she 
saw him talking familiarly with Mr. Prior, 
who was holding the boy by one shoulder. 
Should she run away —could she elude 
them if she tried? She was tall, and Mr. 
Prior, head and shoulders above the crowd, 
could trace her anywhere. The thought 
had scarcely time to pass through her mind 
ere he stood by her side. He held his hat 
in his left hand, his right stretched out in 
greeting. 

“Should old acquaintance be forgot, 
Miss Bill?” he said. 

Something in his face, the expression of 
his eyes, made her forget the long year that 
had passed since last she spoke with him. 
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The scandal of Annabel’s death, his re- 
missness in never coming to see her after 
that sad event, the village gossip concern- 
ing his attentions to Miss Benton, Flo- 
rilla’s story of the flowers for Annabel’s 
grave, her own self-torture over her feel- 
ings for him,— all, all were forgotten. The 
long year now passed was as if it were not. 
It seemed but yesterday that she had 
walked through Southcreek by-roads with 
him, listening to his low-pitched voice, 
thrilled by his presence near her, happy 
and buoyant of spirit with an unexplained 
exaltation. 

“Silvie has asked me to share your lunch- 
eon,” he said. He held up a paper bag. 
“We ’ll ‘divvy up square,’ as the boys 
say.” 

A new spirit seemed to take possession 
of Marianna. Why not, after all? Through 
the crow she caught a glimpse of Louise 
Benton. The latter was using her lorgnette, 
and the glance she gave Marianna became 
an impertinent stare. 

“Where shall we have our spread?” the 
deep-toned masculine voice was asking. “I 
must lay in a supply of peanuts and pop- 
corn, if only to show to Silvie my appreci- 
ation of his invitation.” 

Marianna, conscious still of Miss Ben- 
ton’s notice, laughed softly. She gave her 
head a bewitching side toss and looked up 
into his face. 

“We were thinking of going across to 
the cemetery,” she said. “Do you think 
you would relish a repast among the shades 
of the departed?” 

“The shades of the departed won’t 
trouble me much if my companions of the 
flesh are good to me.” His tongue uttered 
the commonplace remark, but his eyes 
were saying, “With you, anywhere with 
you.” 

And as they started away from the fair 
grounds, her heart, throbbing beneath the 
violet folds of her new silk blouse, took up 
the refrain of his unspoken words. “With 
you,” it beat, “with you, anywhere with 
you!” 


l To be continued ] 














THE COUNSELS OF BROTHER JAMES 


By ALICE 


EZQ\UNT Esther rose to her feet, 
(j pushed back her faded sunbon- 
iy net, and peered anxiously 
7} down the road that led to 
x i the village. 

“Seems ’s if Hitty ’d ought to be a-com- 
in’,” she said to herself. 

Aunt Mehitabel was nowhere in sight, 
and Aunt Esther returned to her daffodil- 
bed. It was just the morning to work in 
the daffodils, warm and golden, with a 
cool, sweet wind blowing down from the 
wooded hills across the river. . “ ‘Clear 
shinin’ after rain,’’? murmured Aunt Es- 
ther, as she picked up her trowel. ‘ Esther’s 
head is as full of scripture texts as her spice- 
cake is of raisins,” Brother James often 
said. 

Steeped in sunshine, Aunt Esther’s little 
garden gave out warm, earthy odors. Al- 
ready, in opening daffodils and budding 
tulips, streaks of bright color showed 
against the brown of the soil. Over in the 
shade of the lilacs was a wealth of gold and 
purple, where the pansies grew. And every- 
where there were lilacs. Bushes grew all 
along one side of the garden and extended 
back of the house. Two long rows, one on 
either side, shaded the walk which led 
through the yard to the road. They were 
now in the full glory of blossom, and the 
air was heavy with their homely, whole- 
some fragrance. 

Aunt Esther sniffed appreciatively. 
“Seems ’sif most everything that ’s ever 
happened to Hitty an’ me has happened in 
lilac-time,” she thought. “Sad things and 
glad things, too; though sometimes, now- 
adays, I can’t hardly tell which was sad 
and which was glad. ’T was a day like 
this forty years ago, come the first of May, 
that mother died and left Hitty an’ me to 
bring up the baby. My, what a difference 
that baby made, though! Does seem now 
as if I had n’t really lived till I held him in 
my arms. And just to think of that mite 
of a baby bein’ Brother James!’’ Aunt Es- 
ther smiled a little wistfully. “What Hitty 
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an’ me would ever ’a’ done all these years 
without Brother James to advise and coun- 
sel us, I’m sure I d’ know.” 

Aunt Esther rose again to her fee: and 
looked down the quiet road. There was 
no one in sight. ‘“Somethin’s kept Hitty 
to the village,” she said. Then, as her 
fingers loosened the earth around the tulips, 
her thoughts went back again into the far- 
away time which the scent of the lilacs 
brought so vividly before her. 

“*A little child shall lead ’em,’ it says 
somewheres in scripture,” she thought, rev- 
erently. ‘An’ someway seems ’sif ever 
since he was big enough to talk Brother 
James has always done the leadin’. He was 
always sensible— James was —and al- 
ways told Hitty an’ me just the best thing 
to do. When sister Tildy up and married 
that music-man, what did James say? 
‘Keep quiet, girls,—them was his very 
words — ‘an’ make the best of it.’ And 
we did — Hitty an’ me — though of course 
folks talked a lot. Then, next year, when 
Tildy died and left us Jim to bring up, 
‘We ’ll manage someway,’ said Brother 
James. And we managed. Poor James! 
That wasn’t long before his disappoint- 
ment.” 

The tulip-buds became a blur of yellow 
before Aunt Esther’s eyes. She found a 
clean corner of her apron and wiped her 
eyes. 

“How Molly Brown, or any girl in her 
senses, could ’a’ loved Seth Wilson more’n 
she did Brother James I never could see.” 
Aunt Esther gave a resentful little dig. 
“Mercy,” she exclaimed, in quick contri- 
tion, “I do hope I didn’t hurt that fish- 
worm.” 

The sun was growing warm. Aunt Es- 
ther moved into the cool shade of the lilacs 
and began carefully to transplant the pansy 
plants. 

“°T was lilac-time, too, when Molly and 
Seth got married,” she went on. “And 
that was when Brother James went to New 
York to live. ‘All things work together for 
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good,’ the good Book says, and Iain’t sayin’ 
but what theydo. But ’t was pretty middlin’ 
hard for Hitty an’ me to let him go. And 
Molly died — poor girl! Mebby she wa’ n’t 
none too happy. Folks said Seth took to 
drinkin’. Anyway, he got killed buildin’ 
on a bridge over to Milford. And there was 
little Molly — and she was left to Brother 
James. I d’ know, now, what James would 
do without Molly. But she’s been a hard 
child to bring up in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord. We always said — 
Hitty an’ me — that she’d be spoiled havin’ 
her own way in everything. ‘Can you spoil 
a May breeze lettin’ it blow the way it wants 
to?’ Brother James said. Mebby he was 
right. Molly’s turned out a sweet girl, and 
a good one. We can’t all be capable.” 

Aunt Esther picked a small pink garden 
daisy that had ventured to bloom among 
the pansies. Someway, it seemed to her 
that little, light-hearted Molly, with her 
fragile pink-and-white prettiness was like 
the daisy. ‘Only sweeter, of course,” she 
said, “‘a good deal sweeter.” Aunt Esther 
threw the daisy out into the heap of weeds 
in the path. Then she reached out and 
carefully picked it up. “I’m dretful fond 
of Molly,” she said, and she slipped the 
daisy into her apron pocket. 

‘OT wa’ n’t more’n a year after Molly 
went to James’s house to live,” resumed 
Aunt Esther, “before something had to be 
done about Tildy’s boy. Jim was the dear- 
est boy — next to Brother James, of course. 
Such eyes as he had — has yet, for matter 
0’ that! And such coaxin’ ways!” Aunt 
Esther laughed aloud. “ I remember as 
well as if ’*t was yesterday the time we left 
him to milk the cows and found him, when 
we came home long after dark, out in the 
barn with the lantern, makin’ an organ 
out of a cigar-box and some lead-pencils. 
And there was that time we sent him to ask 
after Brother Rice, who was sick, and he 
did n’t come back all the afternoon, and 
finally we found him in the ’Piscopal 
Church playin’ away on their new organ. 
Jim did n’t know he’d done anything wrong 
either. He always meant to be a good boy 
— Jim did. But someway he just could n’t 
get music out of his head long enough to get 
anything else in. James said, when we 
went to him for advice, ‘It might be some- 
thing a great deal worse, girls. When you 
tried to make Jim into a farmer you forgot 


to take his father into account’— James 
does say queer things sometimes. So then 
he tried his hand at it. He took Jim right 
away to New York and gave him all the 
music he wanted — even sent him into fur- 
rin parts for a couple of years. We thought 
— Hitty and me — that the boy would get 
sick to death of music. But, mercy, he’s 
all music. And it’s just wonderful the way 
he’s gettin’ on. He’s been gone from the 
farm now nigh on to eight years. I declare 
for ’t, how time does fly. ‘A thousand 
years are but as yesterday when it is past,’ 
as the Psalmist says —” 

“Be you talkin’ to yourself, Esther?’’ a 
strong, reliant voice broke in upon Aunt 
Esther’s musings. 

“Mebby so, Hitty — sometimes I guess 
I do speak right out, I get so busy thinkin’. 
How late you be!” 

Aunt Mehitabel sank limply upon the 
top step of the porch. The purple and 
white lilacs nodding overhead showed 
something the same resemblances, the same 
differences, as did the twin sisters. About 
Aunt Esther was a delicacy of form and 
coloring wholly lacking in her larger, 
stronger sister. Born and bred in the 
strictest of Methodism, this form of relig- 
ion was as vital a part of each as is the scent 
of a lilac. In Aunt Mehitabel, it had be- 
come a matter of works, strong and stren- 
uous. In Aunt Esther, no less real, it was 
of the gentle, sensitive, retiring-by-itself-to- 
pray-and-meditate sort. Brother James 
said, ‘When I’m sick I want both girls in 
the room. Hitty can make the mustard 
pastes, but it takes Esther to do the pray- 
ing. I want to feel Hitty’s hands. But I 
want to see Esther’s face.” 

Aunt Mehitabel pulled off her sunbon- 
net and began to fan herself vigorously. 
“T fell in with Sister Sary,” she said. “And 
you know Sary. She’d talk an arm off a 
blacksmith. I did think I never should get 
away. Here’s the letter. I declare for ’t 
I’m beat out. I ain’t got breath enough 
left to read it.” 

“You’d better sit still a spell, Hitty,” 
said Aunt Esther, taking the letter. “‘ You’re 
all het up. Your face is as red as a piny.” 

Carefully, Aunt Esther cut off one end 
of the envelope with her garden shears. 
Never in all her life had Aunt Esther torn 
open a letter. She did n’t like to see Molly 
do it. 
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“T d’ know as I can make it out without 
my glasses,” she said, “Jim does write 
something dretful to read.” 


” 


“Dear Aunties,” she read, pausing now 
and then for anxious scrutiny, “at last I 
have the position—the very one I’ve 
wanted and worked for all these years. It’s 
almost too good to be true, is n’t it? And 
it never would have happened to me if I 
had n’t been Uncle James’s nephew. Any- 
way, now that I’m duly installed as organ- 
ist of one of the first churches in the city, 
will you forgive me for not being able to 
milk those cows? 

“But this is n’t the best news — that is 
coming. I’m going to be married. No 
one knows about this yet but Uncle James 
and Molly, of course. She is the sweet- 
est girl, And we want you to come down 
at once — she and I. Yes, you must. Jake 
and Elviry can run the farm, and you come. 
We need you. Uncle James says so, too. 
Write when, and let it be soon. 

Yours, 





Jim.” 


“There’s a word or two I could n’t just 
make out,’ said Aunt Esther, carefully re- 
folding the letter. ‘But I guess I got the 
sense of it.” 

“Humph!” said Aunt Mehitabel, “strikes 
me there ain’t much sense to get, Esther. 
I always knew he would, though.” 

“Would?” echoed Aunt Esther. 

“Would marry Molly. Didn’t you, 
Esther ?” 

“T sort o’ thought mebby he would 
sometime,” said Aunt Esther, slowly. “I 
suppose it’s sort o’ natural, ain’t it, Hitty?” 

“Mebby ’tis, and then again, mebby 
*tisn’t,’? said Aunt Mehitabel. ‘You 
need n’t say anything, Esther. I know by 
your face just how you feel. But it’s my 
way to speak out. I think just as much of 
Molly as you do. But she ain’t the sort 0’ 
wife our Jim needs to bring out the best 
that’s in him, and you know it. She ’s in- 
capable and clingin’ and childish, and she 
always will be. She needs some one with 
plenty of means, who’ll always take care of 
her. And Jim’s got his own way to make, 
and he’s goin’ to need all the help he can 
get to make it.” 

Aunt Esther’s fingers closed gently over 
the little daisy in her pocket. ‘ Brother 
James worships ’em both,” she said, 


quietly. “I could see, when they was here 
last, that he’d just set his heart on their 
gettin’ married.” 

“Any one with half an eye could ’a’ 
seen that all along,” said Aunt Mehitabel, 
tartly. But her face softened as she added, 
“Well, probably James knows best.” 

Aunt Esther brightened. “Yes, Hitty, 
I guess he does,” she said. ; 

Suddenly, Aunt Mehitable sprang to her 
feet, listening intently. ‘Esther King,” 
she exclaimed, “do you hear them whistles? 
It’s noon, and the potatoes ain’t even 
on!” 


“Well, Hitty?” Brother James smiled 
across the breakfast-table at his sister. 
“Your forehead reminds me of Sunday 
mornings long ago when I wanted io go 
fishin’ and your heart warred with your 
conscience. What’s the trouble? Out 
with it.” 

Aunt Mehitabel looked up. Brother 
James’s face was still as fresh in its coloring 
as his heart was strong in its hope and hap- 
piness. Aunt Mehitabel was suddenly 
struck by its fine, unconquerable spirit, its 
ever-enduring youth. Her grim face re- 
laxed. “I declare for ’t, James,”’ she said, 
“you don’t grow old a mite.” 

“Can’t, out of compliment to Molly,” 
he said, glancing at the flower-like face of 
the girl opposite him. Molly blushed de- 
lightfully. And Brother James went on. 
“But that is n’t the cause of your troubled 
brow, Hitty.” 

It was Aunt Esther who answered, 
“We’re both a little mite worried,” she 
said. “You see, Jim wants we should go 
and hear him play this morning. And 
we’ve just found out that he plays at —an 
Episcopal Church.” 

“Well?” questioned Brother James. 
Molly turned her startled, starlike eyes up- 
on Aunt Esther’s flushed little face. 

Molly’s eyes always gave the idea of be- 
ing startled. “It’s really quite easy to get 
there,” she said, in a clear, high voice 
which matched her eyes. “I can’t go to- 
day —I’m so sorry! And Jim has gone — 
he goes early to practise, you know. Uncle 
almost never goes. But he’ll put you on 
a car, and you won’t have a bit of trouble.” 

“Tt ain’t the gettin’ there,” said Aunt 
Mehitabel grimly. ‘Esther an’ me have 
got tongues in our heads, and we ain’t 
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afraid to use em, so I guess we could get 
there. But we are Methodists.” 

“Mehitabel an’ me,” interrupted Aunt 
Esther, nervously, “don’t countenance 
goin’ away from one’s own church. We 
ain’t never been in an Episcopal Church 
except that once when Jim ran away and 
played on the organ. We can’t bear to 
hurt Jim’s feelin’s — and he seems dretful 
set on our goin’. But it don’t seem quite 
consistent someway.” 

“T for one,” continued Aunt Mehitabel, 
“don’t approve of the Episcopal doctrine 
in regard to —” 

“You aren’t going for the doctrines, 
Auntie,” said Molly, gently. ‘‘You’re go- 
ing just to hear Jim play. Think how 
disappointed he’ll be if you are n’t there. 
He’s talked about it for so long. Oh, you 
must go just this once — indeed you 
must.’ . 

Aunt Esther looked distressed. ‘‘ What 
do you think, James?” she said, timidly. 
“Don’t you think — that is, do you think 
—on Jim’s account —” 

“Yes, James,” said Aunt Mehitabel, 
“vou tell us — you know best.” 

Brother James stirred his coffee leisurely. 
“Go hear Jim play,” he said. “The boy’s 
heart is quite set on it. You’ve been Meth- 
odists for sixty years, girls, and if your 
Methodism can’t stand one Sunday at an 
Episcopal Church there’s something the 
matter with it, that’s all. Now go and get 
ready, and I ‘Il put you on the car —” 

“James,” said Aunt Esther, flushing, 
“we’d just as soon walk — Hitty and me.” 

“Walk?”? gasped Molly. “Why, it’s 
miles, Auntie.” 

“Esther and me,” said Aunt Mehitabel, 
“ain’t ever just approved of cars bein’ run 
on the Sabbath day.” 

““No manner of work,’ the Bible says,” 
said Aunt Esther. ‘Runnin’ cars must be 
middlin’ hard work, Molly.” 

“The cars will run whether you go on 
them or not,” said Brother James. “ Any- 
way, if you hear Jim play to-day you’ll 
need to patronize them.” 

Aunt Esther looked appealingly at Aunt 
Mehitabel. ‘“Mebby,” she began — 

But Aunt Mehitabel interrupted her. 
“James knows best about such things,” 
she said. “‘We’ll go, Esther.” 

At the corner, James put his sisters 
on a car. All the way from the house he 
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had given them careful directions. “Take 
a west-bound car at sgth Street,” he said 
again; “that will take you past the church.” 

Aunt Mehitabel sank into a seat. Her 
unwilling Methodistic hands clutched the 
Prayer-book Molly had forced into them. 
Aunt Esther dropped down beside her. 
Anxiety was written in every line of her 
face. 

In the general exodus at 5oth Street, 
Aunt Mehitabel followed the crowd. Aunt 
Esther followed Aunt Mehitabel. ‘“How’d 
you know which car ’t was?’ she asked, 
in undisguised admiration. “I could n’t 
’a’ told one of ’em from another.” 

“T’ve been on cars before,” said Aunt 
Mehitabel. Her nervousyess, less apparent 
than Aunt Esther’s, made her irritable. 
“Besides, where would all these people be 
goin’ in their best clothes it ’t wasn’t to 
church, I’d like to know? Now, you keep 
your eyes open,” she went on. “It’s the 
first big brick church on the left, James 
said.” 

““The goats on the left, 
Aunt Esther. 

“Ain’t you ashamed, Esther King,” said 
Aunt Mehitabel, sharply, ‘callin’ our dead 
sister’s child a goat?” 

Aunt Esther’s sensitive face flushed, “TI 
did n’t,” she said; “I did n’t mean Jim — 
I did n’t mean any one particular, Hitty.” 

“Tt sounded so,” said Aunt Mehitabel. 
“But I d’know, Esther, but what I’d about 
as soon be called a goat as a sheep after all. 
I always did hate sheep.” At that minute 
Aunt Mehitabel’s keen old eyes caught a 
glimpse, on the right-hand side of the street, 
of a high brick church surmounted by a 
gold cross. She clutched at the passing 
conductor. 

“Ts that an Episcopal Church?” she 
demanded. 

The conductor nodded and reached for 
the rope. “Stop the car, lady?” he asked. 

“Ts it where James King Maxon plays 
on the organ?” 

“Could n’t say, lady.’? The man grinned. 
“Let you off?” 

“James said the left side,” said Aunt 
Mehitabel. 

“Only ’Piscopal Church hereabouts,”’ 
said the man, as the car came to a stand- 
still on the corner above the church. 

“ °T is n’t like James to make a mistake,”’ 
said Aunt Esther, as she sprang spryly 
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down. Aunt Mehitabel followed more 
slowly. 

“James didn’t make a mistake,” she 
said. “If any one made a mistake, that man 
did. He didn’t even know that Jim played 
there.” 

“Tt’s on our left hand now, Hitty,” 
said Aunt Esther, as they hurried back to 
the church, ‘‘so I guess it’s all right. My, 
what a big church!” 

Inside the vestibule they found them- 
selves in a new, strange world. Their feet 
sank into.a carpet of rich gold-brown vel- 
vet. Subdued colors —amber and ame- 
thyst, crimson and blue — fell about them. 
Music, solemn and far away, stole across 
the silence. Aunt Esther caught her breath. 
Someway, she thought of the winds in the 
woods at sunset. 

Costly silks rustled past. Heavy per- 
fumes hung upon the air. Of the two 
country-looking old ladies none of the 
richly dressed worshippers took the slight- 
est notice. At last, a young man with a 
prematurely old face moved slowly toward 
them. He bowed courteously and mur- 
mured something in a monotone. 

“No,” said Aunt Mehitabel, sharply. 
The man bowed his head and went slowly 
and solemnly away. 

“What ’d he say?” said Aunt Esther. 

“T don’t know,” said Aunt Mehitabel. 
“T can’t understand such gibberish. And I 
don’t want to. What would Brother Palmer 
say to see you an’ me conversin’ with a 
strange man in the church entry? We’ll 
just wait till the crowd gets in and then 
we’ll go in and take a seat somewheres 
back.” 

Aunt Esther nodded approvingly. Hitty 
always knew what to do. To herself, she 
said something about wolves in sheep’s 
clothing; then she instantly reproached 
herself for even thinking such an unchar- 
itable thing. 

The music died away. From the far- 
off chancel came the sound of the minis- 
ter’s voice intoning solemnly. Then, with 
one accord, the great congregation sank to 
the floor. A strange awe, a wonderful ela- 
tion, filled Aunt Esther. Out there in the 
vestibule, she would have knelt, too, had 
not Aunt Mehitabel caught her quickly 
by the arm. ‘‘ What are you doin’, Esther ?” 
she said. “Folk ’ll think you’re plumb 
crazy.” 








“It’s so beautiful, Hitty,” murmured 
Aunt Esther, apologetically. 

Just then the outer door opened. A broad 
shaft of sunlight came in, and with it —a 
part, it seemed, of the soft daffodil radi- 
ance — was a girl. She was tall and ex- 
tremely slender, and she was dressed in 
white. She came hurriedly forward, the 
door closing noiselessly behind her. Some- 
way, itdid not seem to shut out the sunshine; 
that lingered with the girl. Straight to the 
wondering old ladies she came. “Did no 
one offer you a seat?” she asked. 

The girl’s voice was deep and sweet. 
Aunt Esther closed her eyes. She saw the 
sunshine on the daffodils in the old garden 
at home. She smelled lilacs. “ ‘As the 
light of the mornin’, ’”’ she murmured. 

Aunt Mehitabel’s voice aroused her. 
‘““Mebby that was what that queer-talkin’ 
man meant,” she was saying; “but we 
did n’t want to go in with him, so we told 
him so.” 

“Anyway, we did n’t care a mite about 
goin’ in,” Aunt Esther hastened to add. 
“We can hear just as well out here.” 

The tall girl looked down into the gentle 
brown eyes. Her own eyes were brown, 
like a brook where the sunshine strikes 
it. 

“Oh, you must go in,” she said. Then 
she smiled. To that wonderful smile Aunt 
Esther responded instantly. 

““We’ve come all the way from Kings- 
bridge, Lewis County, as you might say,” 
she said, “almost a-purpose to hear our 
nephew play on the organ.” 

A strange brightness came to the girl’s 
face. ‘Are you James Maxon’s aunts 
from up the State?” she said, “the two 
dear old ladies who live all by themselves, 
and who tried to make him a farmer? Oh, 
I just know you are.” She held out both 
hands impulsively. ; 

Both old faces beamed with joy. That 
this girl knew their Jim to them was not 
strange. The strange thing was that there 
were people who did not know him. “Do 
you know Jim real well?” asked Aunt 
Mehitabel. Aunt Esther held out her 
hand. 

“Indeed I do,” said the girl, “and you, 
too. Jim—Mr. Maxon—is a _ good 
friend of mine, and he’s told me all about 
you.” 

“Ts that Jim playin’ on the organ now?” 
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asked Aunt Esther, in an awed whisper, 
as the music poured out. 

“Mr. Maxon does n’t play here,” said 
the girl, gently. Then, at the disappoint- 
ment in the two faces, she added, “‘Oh, I 
am so sorry! Who could have sent you 
here? This is the Church of St. Agnes. 
Mr. Maxon plays away over on the other 
side of the city.” 

“Can we get there?’”’ cried Aunt Me- 
hitabel. 

“Oh, not now,’’ said the girl. “It’s a 
long way from here. But you must go 
this evening or next Sunday. Jim — Mr. 
Maxon — is one of the finest organists in 
all New York.” 

She said this with a pretty pride which 
went straight to the hearts of the adoring 
old ladies. “‘And now that you’re here,” 
she hurried on, “‘ why not stay and hear me 
sing? You see, I’m here to-day just on 
trial. I’m to sing the offertory. I go to 
Mr. Maxon’s church myself. And _ it’s 
through him that I’m to have this trial. 
I’m so anxious to succeed! But the con- 
gregation of St. Agnes is very critical. And 
I know no one except Dr. West, the rector. 
You see, I’m almost as much a stranger 
as you are. Do please stay, and I’ll sing 
just to you.” 

Aunt Esther lifted faintly wistful eyes 
to Aunt Mehitabel’s face. ‘Why not, 
Hitty,” she said, “‘as long as we’re here?” 

“J wish I knew what Brother James 
would say,” she said. “It don’t seem quite 
consistent —” She glanced at the girl. 
“We'll stay,” she said. 

During the offertory Eleanor sang. The 
elaborate solo which showed the range of 
her voice, and which she had practised es- 
pecially for the congregation of St. Agnes, 
remained unopened. For Eleanor, the 
congregation of St. Agnes did not exist. 
For Eleanor, in all the church, there were 
but two listeners — two timid, trusting old 
ladies, with faces that shone, with hearts 
that believed. To them, Eleanor sang: 


‘Jesus, Lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosem fly.” 


The voice with its golden depths died 
away. The congregation of St. Agnes 
found itself stirred, thrilled, lifted out of 
itself, out of the sordid every-day things 
of life. A satisfied rustle testified to its 
unanimous approval of the new soloist. 
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In one of the back seats Aunt Mehitabel 
sniffed. Aunt Esther wept unrestrainedly 
into her handkerchief. ‘“ ‘She that looketh 
forth as the mornin,’” she murmured. 

Eleanor went with them to so9th Street 
and put them on the car. At the last min- 
ute she said, “Tell Jim— Mr. Maxon — 
that I have the position at St. Agnes, thanks 
to you. To-morrow I’m coming to see 
you. Good-by, and — thank you.” 

The two old ladies sat silently for some 
time. Aunt Mehitabel held the Prayer- 
book almost tenderly. Vaguely she felt 
that it had something to do with the love- 
liness of Eleanor. Aunt Esther was lost 
in thought. At last, she spoke softly. 

“Of course I know things is for the best, 
someway,” she said, “but if it could ’a’ 
been a girl like Eleanor, now —” 

“What you talkin’ about, Esther?” said 
Aunt Mehitabel, sternly. Aunt Esther had 
spoken her own thought. 

“Molly’s a good girl,” went on Aunt 
Esther, “but, as you said the mornin’ the 
letter come, someway she ain’t just the 
best wife for Jim.” 

“Tf they’re suited Id’ know as you an’ 
me’s got any call to worry,” said Aunt 
Mehitabel. ‘“‘ James seems satisfied, and I 
guess he knows best.” 

“Yes, Hitty, of course,” said Aunt Es- 
ther. But her voice was wistful. “She’d 
’a’ understood,” she thought, as the car 
flew along, “Eleanor would — just how 
I feel about things. Mebby she could ’a’ 
explained some things that always puzzled 
me. Seems ’most as if all my life I’d been 
a-needin’ her.” 


Dinner was over. Explanations had been 
made. Something about his sisters’ ad- 
ventures had greatly amused Brother 
James. He had cast a quick, questioning 
look at Jim. But Jim had shaken his head. 
At the mention of Eleanor his fine, proud 
face had flushed sensitively. Molly had 
clapped her hands. “It’s as good as a 
story,” she had said. 

In the dusk, Jim played to the two old 
ladies the plaintive songs they loved best. 
As he finished “Annie Laurie” he turned. 

“Did you like her?” he asked. 

Aunt Mehitabel turned an astonished 
face toward her nephew. Aunt Esther 
spoke out her thought. 

“Eleanor ?”’ she said. 
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“Eleanor,” said Jim. His voice caressed 
the name. 

“She was ‘even as a mornin’ without 
clouds,’” said Aunt Esther. “I loved 
her.” 

“T’m so glad!” Jim sprang to his feet. 
The next minute he had an arm around 
each of the old ladies. “I wanted you to 
know her. I knew if you did you must love 
her. She is all that you say, Aunt Esther, 
and more — Oh, more than any one can 
say! Then think —think of her caring 
for me.” 

Jim’s voice broke with feeling. His face 
was boyish and yet strong with a new man- 
liness. “Tell me you’re glad it’s Eleanor,” 
he pleaded. 

“Eleanor?” Two voices said the word. 
Two faces, surprised, incredulous, flushed 
with wonder and a growing gladness, turned 
toward him. 

“But Molly?” faltered Aunt Esther. 
Lovely as the dream of Eleanor was, she 
was loyal to Molly. “You wrote — we 
thought — is n’t it Molly, Jim?” 

It was Jim’s turn to look puzzled. “I 
wrote that I was to be married,” he said; 
“but I didn’t say it was Molly. Molly? 
Why, she’s my sister. Besides —” 

“What does Brother James say to this?” 
Aunt Mehitabel’s voice was stern and un- 
compromising. ‘‘He was set on your 
marryin’ — you and Molly.” 

Just then the door opened. Sweet as a 
pink apple-bloom, Molly fluttered in. Be- 
hind her was Brother James. 

“Molly,” cried Jim, “help me to con- 
vince these two dear souls that we — you 
and I — don’t want to marry each other.” 

“Marry?” screamed Molly. “O Jim, 
how funny! Why, it’s Eleanor, Aunties. 
Did n’t Jim write? I don’t want to marry 
Jim —” Molly broke off suddenly, her 
cheeks crimson. 


Aunt Mehitabel’s eyes were on Brother 
James’s face. Aunt Esther’s, troubled and 
perplexed, turned in the same direction, 
Aunt Mebhitabel’s face was round and 
rosy. Aunt Esther’s was pinched and pale, 
But under the stress of the same inward 
emotions the sisters looked suddenly 
startingly alike. Aunt Mehitabel spoke 
first. 

“Do you approve, James?” she asked, 

Brother James’s eyes twinkled. “Of 
what?” he asked. 

“Of Jim and Eleanor?” said Aunt Me- 
hitabel, sternly. 

“Indeed, yes,” said Brother James, 
heartily. ‘“There’s only one marriage of 
which I approve more fully — that’s my 
own.” 

“James!” gasped Aunt Mehitabel. 

“Yes,” said Brother James. He glanced 
toward Molly, and his voice grew tender, 
“We came to tell you — Molly and I. We 
are to be married.” 

“Molly?” exclaimed the two startled 
old sisters. Then Aunt Esther opened 
her arms. ‘“ Come here, child,” she 
said. 

Molly hid her burning face on Aunt Es- 
ther’s arm. One hand groped for Aunt 
Mehitabel’s. “Don’t be angry,’ she 
pleaded. ‘I — I— we can’t seem to help 
— 

Aunt Esther patted Molly’s back re- 
assuringly. ‘“‘Marryin’ and givin’ in 
marriage,’ ” she murmured. 

Aunt Mehitabel reached out and caught 
the bit of a hand in both her strong ones. 
“Tt’s all right, Molly,” she said, “and 
we’re both glad — Esther and me. We’ve 
been a couple o’ fools not to see before how 
the land lay.” She glanced across at her 
brother’s proud, happy face, and her se- 
rious old eyes twinkled. “I always felt,” 


she said, ‘‘ James knew best.” 
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A NEW ENGLAND CRUSADE 


By GEORGE WALTER CHAMBERLAIN 


SJERE and there down the ages, 
| possessed of the restless spirit 
for adventure and moved by 
zealous religious enthusiasm, 

“SA have various representatives 
of the Aryan race sought to turn the hands 
upon the dial-plate of time backward as 
they have ever pointed the dominant races 
of the world westward. To such enthu- 
siasts the Orient, especially the Holy Land, 
rich in sacred historical associationsand sup- 
posed to be literally “ flowing with milk and 
honey,” seemed to offer the greatest induce- 
ment of any land for permanent possession. 

More than nine 
centuries ago this 
spirit impelled Wal- 
ter the Penniless 
and Peter the Her- 
mit to attempt to 
recover Palestine 
from Mohammedan 
power. This spirit it 
was that moved the 
Crusaders of West- 
ern Europe, from 
Godfrey de Bouillon 
to St. Louis and Ed- 
ward I. However 
much the perspec- 
tive gives one to 
admire in the lives 
of those who were willing to sacrifice all to 
possess the Holy Land; whatever the spirit 
which impelled children to the number of 
70,000 to leave home and native land on 
the beautiful banks of the Rhine and Rhone, 
of the Seine and the Weser, in the delusive 
hope of finding their way to the “ Promised 
Land,” one must confess that those dra- 
matic incidents show high endeavor and 
sad disappointment. 

“Westward the course of empire takes 
its way” in spite of fanatic or philosopher 
is as true as when the Irish bishop George 
Berkeley first penned it. 

Nevertheless, in the world-wide move- 
ment for codperation in the nineteenth 
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and twentieth centuries more of good will 
and of blessing has been diffused by the 
dominant races of the world eastward as 
well as westward than in all the preceding 
centuries. 

In teaching the world religious tolera- 
tion, that men of many races are fit for 
political freedom, and that material well- 
being should abound everywhere, our 
country, the United States of America,— 
the land “where caste has never had a 
footing nor left a trace,”— has taken and 
is taking an enviable position in the world. 

With these national excellences are 
found strange con- 
trasts: goodness jos- 
tles against wicked- 
ness; simple faith, 
against hollow pre- 
tense; where hon- 
esty abounds knav- 
ery is found; skill 
finds its counterpart 
in schemes; and 
righteousness, in hy- 
pocrisy. 

Our New Eng- 
land crusades are 
of miniature pro- 
portions compared 
with those of the 
Middle Ages, yet 
the story of two attempts to colonize the 
Holy Land and the various incidents con- 
nected with these schemes are of interest. 

Pathetic indeed is the story of “the 
American Agricultural Mission,” composed 
of a few sons and daughters of Massachu- 
setts who purposed to introduce the Bedouin 
of Syria to American ideals and American 
customs and habits. Sailing from Boston 
on July 24, 1852, on the bark L. and A. 
Hobart, Phillip Doddridge Dickson, of 
Groton, and his young wife were ambitious, 
through examples of American industry 
and the use of American methods of farm- 
ing, to become independent missionaries 
among the Mahometans of Syria. Unac- 
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customed to the climate of the Orient, Mr. 
Dickson died in the East, Apr. 25, 1853. 
Left alone in a strange land, his widow de- 
cided to return to her friends in New Eng- 
land, and on July 27 sailed on the bark 
Benjamin Adams for Boston. Upon ar- 
riving in Boston, on October 21, she learned 
that her father-in-law, Walter Dickson, 
and his family, having sailed from Boston 
a few days before on the bark John 
Winthrop, had passed her on the ocean, 
destined for the land she had just left. 

Walter Dickson and his family succeeded 
in reaching the port of Jaffa in safety in 
the winter of 1854. Just outside of the 
ancient port of Syria he was able to estab- 
lish himself as a missionary-farmer and 
during the next few years to found a small 
American colony. 

To this land of caste, but rich in historic 
associations, came a few families from Ger- 
many who joined in this colonizing scheme, 
giving to the enterprise a German-American 
flavor. This was somewhat strengthened 
by the intermarriage of two of the sons of 
Germany with two of the daughters of 
America. 
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then 
womanhood or foreign residents in the 
land of the Arab and the Bedouin, al. 
though recognized the world over for nine- 
teen hundred years as “the Holy Land.” 
Slow indeed have the natives of Syria been 
in adopting new customs and modern 


Little protection was afforded 


methods of gaining a livelihood. The last 
quarter of a century has witnessed the con- 
struction of the first carriage-road from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem, as well as the first rail- 
road. Little wonder, then, that the pio- 
neers of American life and industry in 
Palestine were martyrs to the power of the 
Sublime Porte. 

The American Mission Colony, however, 
attracted considerable attention and much 
sympathy from the United States on ac. 
count of the terrible outrages committed 
by the Arab hordes upon it from 1854 
to 1858, when the colony was aban- 
doned. 

Established in the outskirts of Jaffa and 
living after the manner of peasants, a most 
simple and economical life, the Mission 
Colony was annoyed by petty stealings 
and bold-faced robberies until the frightful 
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outrages and massacre of the eleventh of 
January, 1858. 

In 1856 John A. Steinbeck, of the Ger- 
man part of the colony, was married to 
Almira, daughter of Walter Dickson. His 
brother Frederic W. Steinbeck wed Mary 
E. Dickson, another daughter of the leader 
of the colony. 

Surrounded by treachery and lawless- 
ness, the colonists found it more and more 
difficult each year to protect themselves. 
In October, 1857, Frederic W. Steinbeck, 
with his family, was living in a small hut 
within the enclosure of his father-in-law, 
Walter Dickson, about twenty yards from 
the house of the latter. Of beautiful com- 
plexion, with light hair and graceful form, 
Mrs. Mary E. Steinbeck had been rudely 
assailed by the Arab populace from time 
to time. As her husband was young, fear- 
less, and powerful, she had great confi- 
dence in his ability to protect her. 

One morning in October, 1857, while 
her husband was at work in the field, two 
Arabs, the one dressed like a soldier and 
the other like a Bedouin of the hills, rode 
up to Mrs. Steinbeck’s door and demanded 
fire for their pipes. Having no fire in the 
house, she sent her sister Caroline to her 
mother’s to get it for the Arabs. Soon the 
men rode off, but as this was an unusual 
occurrence Mrs. Steinbeck watched them 
from a hill near her house. Much to her 
surprise, she noticed that they entered the 
neighboring garden of young Nahas, where 
Abou Esta lived—the second garden 
from their own. A long time she stood 
watching, but they did not reappear. 

Next morning her husband’s brother, 
John A. Steinbeck, hearing of the visit of 
the Arabs, went to Abou Esta’s garden and 
inquired of Esta if he knew who the horse- 
men of the day before were. Abou Esta 
replied that he did know them and that 
they were people of the neighborhood; but 
he refused to divulge their names, or to give 
any specific information concerning them. 

The colonists often drove their cattle 
four or five miles from home for pasturage. 
Usually two or three persons would go with 
the cattle, and sometimes they would re- 
main away from home all night. 

Early in January Frederic W. Steinbeck 
went alone with the cattle, intending to 
pass the night away from home, as he had 
done before. About sunset he saw two 
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men dressed in Bedouin costume on a hill 
at some distance watching him. They 
seemed to be desirous of avoiding his ob- 
servation, and he, thinking that their in- 
tention was to steal his cattle, drove the 
herd home that night and stated these 
strange circumstances to his wife. 

These and many other unpleasant oc- 
currences had caused Frederic W. Stein- 
beck to remove to the home of his wife’s 
father, where the two families were living 
early in January, 1858. Here they were 
sleeping on the night of January 11. The 
lights were extinguished and darkness 
brooded over the “ Holy Land.” The clock 
struck ten and midnight was swiftly ap- 
proaching. 

Suddenly a rap is heard at the gate in 
front of Walter Dickson’s house. Mr. 
Dickson and his son-in-law respond. In- 
quiry is made from without for a stray 
cow. Being told that there was no stray 
cow in Mr. Dickson’s yard, after some 
delay the men went away. Again all re- 
tire for the night, but in about half an hour 
a voice without the gate called, “Stein- 
beck,” and Frederic went to the gate. 
Voices from without told him that they 
had been to see Abdallah, a neighboring 
shepherd, who, they said, told them the 
cow was in Mr. Dickson’s yard. Then 
they requested to be let in to look for her, 
but were refused. Mr. Dickson climbed 
upon the wall and saw five men standing 
outside the gate. He then fired a gun at 
random, as is the custom in Palestine when 
there is danger. 

Retiring, the families were disturbed a 
little later by the baying of the dogs, and 
Mr. Dickson and Mr. Steinbeck, going 
out, found the gate broken down. Stand- 
ing without the gate and close to the wall, 
the Arabs shot Frederic W. Steinbeck, who 
crawled into the house and expired a few 
minutes later. Mr. Dickson withdrew, en- 
tered his house, and fastened the door. 
While attempting to staunch the blood from 
Mr. Steinbeck’s wound, the Arabs burst 
open the door, stunned Mr. Dickson with 
a blow on the head, plundered the house, 
and subjected Mrs. Dickson and Mrs, 
Steinbeck to the grossest indignities. They 
departed near daybreak, taking all the 
plunder which they were able to carry. 
They had no horses, and it would be im- 
possible to carry their plunder over a much 
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frequented public road in the early morn- peng 9g am oe The house was pillaged of 
; ; ; sta? most oF 1ts contents. 

rh 0s tty eg — esa et On the receipt of the above intelligence I had 
en near-by was the most convenient place = an interview with Dr. Rosen, the Prussian Con- 

where their booty could be secreted. It sul at Jerusalem. We agreed entirely as to the 

was understood that Esta himself was un- steps to be taken. We went together to the pacha 

friendly to the Mission Colony because 0 Jerusalem, represented to him the urgency of 


: : the case, and the necessity of his acting direct 
he had been imprisoned by the Governor nq energetically in the matter. The pacha ae 


of Jaffa on a charge of stealing sheep from _ mediately despatched a note to the Governor of 
John Dickson, one of the members of the Jaffa, directing him to use the most energetic 
colony. At this point the consul of the means for discovering the culprits. He also sent 


5 one of his council to see that these measures were 
United States at Jerusalem came to the put into effect at once. 


front, and his letter to the United States The next day I went to Jaffa. On the rsthI 
government dated at Jaffa Jan. Es 1858, presented the case before the Governor of Jaffa, 
tells the story as follows: the officer sent by the pacha, and the full council 
¢ or medjlis. I used most forcible but not undigni- 
Sir: It is my painful duty to inform you that, fied language, making them understand that I 
on the night of the 11th of January, 1858, an at- was determined to press the matter with the ut- 
tack was made upon the house of Walter Dick- most force, etc. 
son, an American citizen residing at Jaffa. The [Signed] J. WARREN GorHAM, 
house was oe os 7 tg pr cger U. S. Consul, Jerusalem. 
ow upon the he > . 7 . 
pss phe Pind Frederi¢ Steinbeck, a _ Mr. Gorham was assisted by Edwin 
Prussian, but who had American letters of pro- De Leon, U. S. Consul-General in Egypt, 
and the Turkish authorities took prompt 
and effective action. The culprits were 
captured and tried. They made a full 
confession and were imprisoned for their 
crime, and the Turkish government paid 
a little more than $2,000 indemnity. “The 
American Agricultural Mission” of Jaffa 
was broken up. In September, 1858, Wal- 
ter Dickson and the colonists returned to 
this country, where they have since lived. 
In the village cemetery of the famous 
old town of Groton, Massachusetts, stands 
the Dickson-Steinbeck monument, telling 
the sad tale of the chief actors in the Jaffa 
Mission. 
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A NEW ENGLAND CRUSADE 


George Jones Adams, President of the Palestine 
Emigration Association 


Scarcely had the tragic fate of the Jaffa 
Mission ceased to furnish items of interest 
for our daily papers when, although over- 
shadowed by the clouds of our civil strife, 
another movement to colonize Palestine 
was started here in New England. 

One day early in 1862 there appeared 
in the writer’s native town in the good, 
old State of Maine a certain Mr. Adams, 
who introduced himself as a minister of 
the gospel and suggested that he be per- 
mitted to hold a series of meetings in the 
schoolhouse of District No. 1, as there 
was no meeting-house within several miles 
of the settlement. 

No sooner had this man commenced 
his meetings than it became apparent that 
he was perfectly familiar with the Bible 
from Genesis to Revelation. To the un- 
lettered country folk he seemed a wonder- 
ful man. Soon he became the editor of a 


C. A. Adams, the 'Ten-year-old Son of the 
Founder of the Movement 


paper. Himself the antagonist of all 
churches, he styled his paper “The Sword 
of Truth and the Harbinger of Peace, pub- 
lished by G. J. Adams, editor and pro- 
prietor, South Lebanon, Maine.” The first 
number of this publication was issued 
Sept. 15, 1862, and it soon found friends 
in the neighboring village of East Roches- 
ter, New Hampshire, and in the more dis- 
tant villages of York and Surrey, as well 
as from Addison, Indian River, and Jones- 
port on the eastern coast of Maine. 

George “Joshua” Adams, as he for a 
time called himself, was a man with a ca- 
reer when he first visited the country vil- 
lages of Maine. He it was who had sought 
to become the successor of Joseph Smith, 
the Mormon prophet who was shot at 
Nauvoo, Illinois, May 27, 1844. Having 
been defeated for Mormon leadership by 
the adherents of Brigham Young, he made 
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himself so disagreeable to the policy of the 
latter that he was finally ejected from the 
Mormon Church. Drifting back to New 
England, he tried to rally followers about 
the cultured city of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, Failing, he drifted on to the 
isolated country towns of Maine, where, 
after four years of effort, wise or otherwise, 
he was able to establish ‘The Church of 
the Messiah” among the isolated hamlets 
of Maine. Possessed of good natural abil- 
ity, great personal magnetism, merciless, vi- 
tuperative power of denunciation, unfail- 
ing enthusiasm for his cause, and the abil- 
ity to quote scripture to subserve his pur- 
poses on all occasions, he became a shining 
light among the country clergy of Maine. 

In calling upon the people to establish 
a colony in Palestine, this ambitious apostle 
of a would-be new faith appealed mainly 
to three motives: 

To the pious and devout, he proclaimed 
the speedy coming of the Messiah for the 
purpose of establishing a temporal king- 
dom in the Holy Land. He reénforced this 
by appealing to them to stand ready with 
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him to rally round the standard of the 
Redeemer when he should reappear upon 
the Mount of Olives. 

To the shrewd, calculating Yankee skip. 
pers and small country tradesmen, he talked 
of the return of the Jews, who, under divine 
command, would soon proceed from the 
four quarters of the globe to take up the 
land of their forefathers, and become per- 
manent inhabitants of Palestine. To reach 
this class his discourses were rich in sug- 
gestions that a rise in values would be sure 
to follow their return, and that it would 
be wise to secure the corner-lots a liitle in 
advance and so derive the legitimate profits 
from a “corner” in Palestine real estate, 

To the farmer and the market-gardener, 
he spoke much of the vineyards and the 
orange-groves, of the richness of the soil, 
of the certainty of three crops each year, 
and of the land everywhere “flowing with 
milk and honey.” 

In imagination these country folk saw 
their bountiful wheat-fields waving on the 
plains of Sharon ready for the early har- 
vests. Already they were slaking their 








‘*Marble Hall,” Residence of the Hon. Herbert E. Clark at Jerusalem 
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thirst from “ Jacob’s well” and bathing 
in the tepid waters of the Mediterranean. 

Having persuaded a goodly company 
of respectable, honest-hearted people, na- 
tives of the Pine-Tree and Granite States, 
to unite with him, he proceeded to organ- 
ize the “Palestine Emigration Associa- 
tion,” of which he became president. In 
order that the work should not savor too 
much of worldly things, there must be a 
“Joshua” and a “Caleb” “to go up to 
spy out the land.” Among the devout 
followers of “The Church of the Messiah” 
two were found worthy of this great con- 
summation. Mr. A. K. McKenzie, of In- 
dian River (whose name for some unex- 
plained reason does not appear among 
those who subsequently settled in Pales- 
tine), represented “Caleb,” and George 
Jones Adams (who was fortunate enough 
to pass through the world under various 
aliases) personated “ Joshua” of old... To- 
gether this Caleb and Joshua journeyed 
to the Holy Land in 1865. 

Returning full of charming descriptions 
of the “Promised Land,” this modern 
“Joshua” busied himself in attempting 
to perfect the final arrangements for the 
departure of his colony. Through corre- 
spondence with the Hon. Lot M. Morrill, 
of Augusta, then United States senator 
from Maine, he opened correspondence 
with E. Joy Morris, of the Legation of the 
United States of America in Constanti- 
nople, asking for a grant of land on the 
ancient plains of Sharon in Syria for the 
use of the proposed American Colony. 
Early in the year 1866 the minister of for- 
eign affairs at Constantinople communi- 
cated from the Sultan of Turkey a nega- 
tive answer to the prayer of the applicants, 
and transmitted. copies of the Sultan’s re- 
ply to the Hon. Lot M. Morrill and George 
“Joshua” Adams before the departure of 
the colonists from the State of Maine. 

So far as can be learned at this distance 
of time, no one of the proposed company 
except our “Joshua” knew in advance 
that the attempt to colonize the Holy Land 
was absolutely forbidden by the Turkish 
government. 

Day by day the preparations went on. 
Here and there in the scattered hamlets 
from the valley of the Salmon Falls to the 
valley of the Narraguagus could have been 
found numerous honest-hearted enthusi- 








Hon. Herbert E. Clark, Honerary U. S. Vice- 
Consul at Jerusalem 


asts disposing of their goods and chattels, 
perchance even of the patrimonial estate, 
— the slow accumulation of a toilsome life, 
— that they and their families might join 
the emigration. 

At length the Nellie Chapin, a bark of 
nearly six hundred tons burden, was char- 
tered to transport this “American Emi- 
gration Association” from Jonesport, 
Maine, to Joppa in Palestine. The bark 
was freighted with Maine lumber sufficient 
to erect a meeting-house, a schoolhouse, 
and some twenty dwellings for the colonists, 
who, including one or two special passen- 
gers, numbered one hundred and _ fifty- 
eight souls — men, women, and children. 
Bidding farewell to the unsympathetic 
land of their nativity, they sailed from 
Jonesport on August 11, 1866. Of the voy- 
age I will let one of the company, now the 
honorary Vice-Consul of Jerusalem, speak: 

Being at the impressible age of ten and having 
always lived inland, the voyage made an impres- 
sion which I shall never forget. The whole life 
and change to a sea-voyage on a sailing-ship was 
so extreme that the impressions of the trip have 


always remained vividly with me. The morning 
we left my grandfather’s farm [in the valley of 
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Charles M. Corson, now City Messenger, 
Dover, N. H. 


the Salmon Falls] for Portland seems like yester- 
day. That afternoon we embarked on a steamer 
at Portland for Jonesport. The party was com- 
posed of some twenty-five persons from our lo- 
cality, including the Maces, the Clarks, the Tib- 
betts, and the Corsons. On the following evening 
we arrived at Jonesport, where we remained 
about two weeks, while the ship was being 
loaded with lumber and building-material for the 
houses of the colony. 

The tender towed the Nellie Chapin out of 
port; we were some forty-two days on the way, 
and arrived at Jaffa Sept. 22, 1866. The cabins 
in the ship were arranged between decks, and were 
mostly composed of doors for the future houses 
of the colonists. Each family brought out their 
own household goods, greater portions of which 
were stored and stacked in the space between the 
lines of the two cabins. I remember how this 
stack of goods caused a great deal of anxiety for 
a time during the commencement of our first 
storm, which occurred when we came into the 
Gulf Stream, some four or five days out. Some 
of the lashings breaking loose, there was danger 
of the shifting of the whole stack of furniture. 
The danger passed, our fears subsided. 

Life on board was not monotonous for us 
children. Of the younger members of the party, 
few were seasick. Our only trouble was to get 
enough to eat. The food for so large a party was 
naturally a seafaring diet, salt beef and fish, 
stewed beans, boiled potatoes, plum duff, etc.— 
all indifferently cooked in a small galley by two 


men. In limited shares, each family obtained 
their portion from the galley. 

For the older members of our party the voy- 
age soon became monotonous, and I well remem- 
ber hearing my parents talking in private of the 
weariness of the voyage and of their anxiety for 
the future. 

The whole party was wonderfully free from 
sickness during the trip. We were to have touched 
at Gibraltar to land mail and secure fresh pro- 
visions, but the loss of two days in passing through 
the straits and one day of severe head winds out 
of the Mediterranean, causing us to tack ship 
what seemed to me an infinite number of times 
during the whole day and night, occasioned a 
change in plans. The evening before we reached 
Gibraltar I shall never forget. Every one was 
talking of the joy of seeing land. On the morrow 
all were on deck early to see land, which we were 
close under. How beautiful was that sunrise over 
the port bow, through heavy clouds with a stiff 
head wind and a rising sea! How long it seemed 
since the tugboat cast off and left us alone in end- 
less space of sea and air off the coast of Maine! 
My first view of land after leaving my native 
country, which seemed so far away, was the 
‘Spanish coast.” 

The morning of the second day’s delay found 
the good ship Nellie Chapin becalmed on the 
African coast not far from the port of Tangier, 
out of which came creeping later in the day, un- 
der lateen-sail, propelled mostly by stalwart 
Algerian sailors, a fruit-boat which came along- 
side, to the delight of us children. The quanti- 
ties of grapes and green figs offered for sale meant 
much more to a New England country boy of 
ten than can be described. 

On the third day, after sighting land early in 
the morning, with a favorable wind, making some 
nine knots an hour, the ship’s company decided 
that they would not stop at Gibraltar, having lost 
so much time and feeling their responsibility for 
the expenses of the ship should they fail to reach 
their destination and discharge her within the 
time for which she was chartered. Passing Gib- 
raltar, I well remember our race with a steamer, 
and how we left her far behind for several hours 
until the wind dropped, near the end of the after- 
noon, when the steamer left us far behind. For 
a sailer our vessel was remarkably fast. 

Passing the Gulf of Lion, we had our second 
storm at sea. Here we barely escaped a most 
serious accident. A couple of heavy seas and the 
gale threw our ship nearly on her beam-ends, 
and the wheel having broken away from the two 
men who were steering, had not one of our party, 
Captain Wass, been able to get hold of the wheel 
at once, it seems possible that all had been lost, 
especially had she lain on her starboard long 
enough for another wave to have struck her. 

As we passed Malta we encountered our third 
storm, and all I saw of the town was dark cliffs 
under heavy clouds. We made land off the head- 
land of Carmel on our forty-second day from 
Maine, and came to anchorage off Jaffa late in 
the afternoon. After some delay the colonists 
were permitted to land and camp on the shore 
north of the town, where they landed their cargo 
and discharged the ship as soon as possible. Here 
each family erected, for protection from the sun 
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and night air, such shelter as they could impro- 
vise. My father and a few others were able to 

t rooms in the outbuildings in the garden of 
the German Consul. 

As the Nellie Chapin was obliged to anchor 
some two miles from shore, the unloading of the 
lumber was a difficult task. Exposed to the burn- 
ing sun and to the sea-water, without proper 
food, in a climate entirely different from our na- 
tive climate, within one month of our arrival my 
father and two of my brothers died of Syrian 
fever. 

Our modern “Joshua” had taught his 
followers that upon reaching the Holy 
Land, the aged, of whom there were sev- 
eral in the party, would renew their youth. 
No sooner had the families landed upon 
shore with their household goods than the 
men and boys joined the ship’s crew in 
rafting the lumber shoreward. Of the party 
was one whose locks, bleached by the snows 
of sixty winters, displayed the first signs 
of the return of youthful vigor and vivac- 
ity. Now he runs far out in shallow water 
and, seizing a stick of timber, hastens 
toward the shore. Again and again he out- 
strips many younger, until his associates, 
recalling the words of their great leader, 
suggest the renewal of youth. On the shore 
the women and children repeat the sug- 
gestion, and the whole colony unite in 
spontaneous joy, believing that they have 
discovered the fountain of life. Alas, how 
short the time which taught the folly of 
their suggestion! Six weeks on the burn- 
ing sands of Jaffa, under the Mediterranean 
sky, sealed alike the fate of youth and age. 

As the spirit for leadership had to be 
secured by drawing a large company 
around him, the vices of Mr. Adams grad- 
ually came under their observation. On 
the outward voyage he held a two days’ 
discussion with Dr. Mayo G. Smith, of 
Boston, a celebrated spiritualist who had 
taken passage on the Nellie Chapin. With 
the party all in sympathy with the chief 
apostle of “The Church of the Messiah,” 
Dr. Smith was at a great disadvantage. 
On the second day, however, Mr. Adams’s 
followers observed that his argument was 
extravagant, ill-advised, filled with vitu- 
peration, harsh, severe, and unjust. Upon 
removing his furnishings from his berth 
in the Nellie Chapin at Jaffa, his friends 
discovered a score or more of empty liquor- 
bottles which he had concealed on the voy- 
age after using their contents. Then they 
understood the cause of his ill-advised 
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Rev. Robert F. Emerson, now of East 
Rochester, N. H. 


speech in the discussion with Dr. Smith. 
This incident was related by the discoverer 
of the bottles. Two weeks later, two wit- 
nesses now living found their wretched 
leader lying upon the sands of Jaffa 
wrapped in the stupor of complete intox- 
ication. Hoping to conceal the actual con- 
dition in which the colonial enterprise was 
placed by this discovery, they seized an old 
shay-top and concealed the drunken leader 
from his admiring adherents. Yet within 
one short hour every member of the Amer- 
ican Colony learned of the sad condition 
of their chief, and realized for the first 
time that “the blind was leading the blind.” 

Adams had thrown his colony upon the 
tender mercies of the Ottoman government 
in the hope that by pleading and appeal- 
ing for sympathy he would be permitted 
to acquire lands and establish the colony 
in the outskirts of Joppa on certain favor- 
ite plots of land lying on the plains of an- 
cient Sharon, which he had “espied out” 
the year before. The Hon. J. Augustus 
Johnson, then American consul at Bey- 
rout, who had the opportunity to become 
conversant with the situation of the col- 
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onists, says: ‘At that time, foreigners were 
not permitted to take up land in their own 
names, but obliged to hold it by some fic- 
tion, as in the name of a Turkish subject, 
or of a female, women not being regarded 
as subjects of any government. This 
question of title,” he adds, “ became a source 
of much trouble among men who wished 
to own in fee simple the title to their own 
individual hearthstones.” 

Gen. Victor Beauboucher was consul, 
and J. F. Hermann Loewenthal, vice-consul, 
of the United States at Jaffa at that time, 
and to these gentlemen the colonists 
brought their troubles. On Nov. 27, 1866, 
Levi Mace, a native of Lebanon, Maine, 
a victim of this colonial humbug, petitioned 
as follows: 


To the Honorable, the Vice-Consul of the United 
States at Jaffa, Syria: The undersigned begs leave 
to call your attention to the situation of himself 
and family, consisting of wife and five children. 
The children are three girls of the following ages, 
sixteen, fourteen, and ten years, and two boys aged 
twelve and seven. And further prays for relief from 
your hands, by forwarding us to our native land. 
I embarked my all in the colony expedition to this 
country upon representations made to me. Up- 
on arrival, I find none of them fulfilled, and am 


Rey. W. H. Bidwell, Special Commissioner 
to the Adams Colony 
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now in poverty, with no way to obtain a living, 
and further, have been a cripple from the first 
few weeks out from home. I see no way for me to 
reach my own sweet country but through your 
assistance, and nothing but starvation for us al] 
if we remain here. Hoping for a favorabie con- 
sideration of this petition from your hands, I re. 
main your most humble servant, 
LEvr Mace. 


In the meantime two camps had been 
formed, the adherents of the apostate apostle 
and the seceders, of whom Mr. Mace was 
one. On Nov. 30, 1866, the adherents, to 
the number of sixty-three, petitioned for 
the removal of Mr. Loewenthal, and on 
December 22 he was suspended. Mr, 
Adams formulated a long list of charges 
against the vice-consul, but whether Loe 
wenthal or Adams himself had extorted 
the hard-earned dollars from the colonists 
I am unable to state. Certain we are that 
the seceders charged all their misfortunes 
to the apostate, while his adherents attrib- 
uted them to the vice-consul. Wherever 
it actually belonged, we may be certain that 
in the Holy Land, as the world over, the 
“other fellow” is always the guilty one. 

The Hon. E. Joy Morris, in his letter 
to the United States government dated at 
Constantinople, Dec. 12, 1866, recommend- 
ing that the effects of the colony be sold 
to defray their expenses back to America, 
makes some remarkable statements con- 
cerning the Adams enterprise in Pales- 
tine. He says: 


No country presents so many objections to 
Christian colonization as the Turkish Empire. 
That Americans should leave their own promis- 
ing country for this misgoverned, impoverished, 
and demi-savage land, where no man’s life is 
safe beyond the walls of the towns, is indeed sur- 
prising, and can only be accounted for by that 
spirit of adventure inherent in the American char- 
acter. The cruel deceptions of the colony at Jaffa 
will serve as an admonitory lesson to all who are 
disposed to undertake a similar experiment. 


- During the two years that this experi- 
ment was on trial conditions surrounding 
the colony constantly grew harder and 
harder. Early in the year 1867 Secretary 


Seward commissioned the Rev. Walter 
Hilliard Bidwell, favorably known as the 
editor of the Eclectic Magazine and Amer- 
ican Biblical Repository, who chanced to be 
travelling in the Orient, to visit the Amer- 
ican Colony at Jaffa and to report to this 
government upon its management. 
Shortly before his arrival at Jaffa these 
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industrious sons of New England had sown 
their fields to wheat, on their favorite plots 
on the very plains of Sharon, and upon the 
day of Mr. Bidwell’s inspection, at the 
season when all New England was slum- 
bering beneath the snows of winter, were 
to be seen the rich green blades of wheat 
waving in the gentle breezes of a Palestine 
spring. Having borrowed from the col- 
onists their most ornamental furniture, 
our apostolic leader entertained the dis- 
tinguished American in royal style. A 
favorable report was sent to Washington. 

Six weeks later all was changed: the 
beautiful blades of young wheat now stood 
dried and withered by the scorching sun 
of summer; with no means for irrigation, 
their entire crops were ruined. Their seed 
had heen borrowed, and starvation now 
stared them in the face. 

Diplomacy forms a large part of. life, 
and George Washington Adams was a dip- 
lomat to perfection. Growing short of 
funds, he had several bills exchanged for 
small coins, suggestive in value of the 
“widow’s mite.” With his pockets full of 
these, arrayed in his finest costume, Mr. 
Adams sallied forth to town. Approach- 
ing the centre of Jaffa, everywhere were 
to be seen numbers of poor Arabs loitering 
about. Thrusting his hands into his pock- 
ets, he scattered the streets with coins for 
the beggarly Arabs. By gesticulations he 
conveyed to them the impression that he 
was possessed of great wealth. 

Soon after this proceeding he was vis- 
ited by a wealthy Jew who “lets out money 
gratis and brings down the rate of usance.” 
Together they discuss financial schemes and 
money-making, and incidentally, as it were, 
Mr. Adams referrs to his great possess- 
ions in America, and to his ship laden with 
wealth then on its way to Jaffa. The Jew 
being pleased with such an American, they 
frequent each other’s society, their conver- 
sation gradually becoming more and more 
confidential. At last, based upon pretense 
and promises alone, the Jew loaned “ Josh- 
ua” Adams the equivalent of $1,200. Days 
went by; no ship arrived, and the Jew, 
getting anxious, called on the president of 
the “Palestine Emigration Association.” 
Smooth promises were made, but no money 
came. Growing more and more anxious, 
this bondless Shylock visited his Antonio 
more frequently, and at last the reverend 


signor Antonio literally kicked the poor 
Jew off his veranda into the streets of Jaffa. 
Thus our “Mr. Scatter-copper” became 
“Mr. Gather-gold.” 

Having lost confidence in their leader, 
his adherents, whom I believe to have been 
sincere, honest-hearted people, seceded, 
and in one way or another made their way 
back to their native land. 

Mark Twain in “ The Innocents Abroad”’ 
refers to the colonists as follows: 


But I am forgetting the Jaffa colonists. At 
Jaffa we had taken on board some forty mem- 
bers of a very celebrated community. They were 
male and female; babies, young boys, and young 
girls; young married people, and some who had 
passed a shade beyond the prime of life. I refer 
to the ‘Adams Jaffa Colony.” Others had deserted 
before. We left in Jaffa Mr. Adams, his wife, and 
fifteen unfortunates who not only had no money 
but did not know where to turn or whither to go. 
Such was the statement made to us. Our forty 
were miserable enough in the first place, and they 
lay about decks seasick all the voyage, which 
about completed their misery, I take it. How- 
ever, one or two young men remained upright, 
and by constant persecution we wormed out of 
them some little information. They gave it re- 
luctantly and in a very fragmentary condition, 
for, having been shamefully humbugged by their 
prophet, they felt humiliated and unhappy. In 
such circumstances people do not like to talk. 





E. K. Emerson, now of Indian River, Maine. 
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Mr. Rolla Floyd, of Jerusalem, Palestine 


The colony was a complete fiasco. I have al- 
ready said that such as could get away did so, 
from time to time. The prophet Adams — once 
an actor, then several other things, afterwards a 
Mormon and a missionary, always an adventurer 
— remains [1868] at Jaffa with his handful of 
sorrowful subjects. The forty we brought away 
with us were chiefly destitute, though not all of 
them. They wished to get to Egypt. What might 
become of them then they did not know and prob- 
ably did not care — anything to get away from 
hated Jaffa. They had little to hope for; because 
after many appeals to the sympathies of New 
England, made by strangers of Boston, through 
the newspapers, and after the establishment of 
an office there for the reception of money contri- 
butions for the Jaffa colonists, one dollar was 
subscribed. The Consul-General for Egypt 
showed me the newspaper paragraph which men- 
tioned the circumstances, and mentioned also the 
discontinuance of the effort and the closing of the 
office. It was evident that practical New Eng- 
land was not sorry to be rid of such visionaries, 
and was not in the least inclined to hire anybody 
to bring them back to her. Still, to get to Egypt 
was something, in the eyes of the unfortunate 
colonists, hopeless as the prospect seemed of ever 
getting further. 

Thus circumstanced, they landed at Alexan- 
dria from our ship. One of our passengers, Mr. 
Moses S. Beach, of the New York Sun, inquired 
of the Consul-General what it would cost to send 
these people to their home in Maine by the way 
of Liverpool, and he said_fifteen hundred dollars 


in gold would do it. Mr. Beach gave his check 
for the money, and so the troubles of the Jaffa 
colonists were at an end. 

It was an unselfish act of benevolence 
done without any ostentation, and ha: 
been mentioned in any newspaper, I think 

Therefore it is refreshing to learn now, several 
months after the above narrative was written, 
that another man received all the credit of this 
rescue of the colonists. Such is life. 


it was 
never 


Deserted by his followers, our distin. 
guished dramatist disposed of his interest 
in the American Colony and planned to 
seek “pastures new.” While thus ab- 
sorbed there appeared as a visitor at his 
home an eminently cultured Englishman 
whose life had been enriched by the train- 
ing of Oxford and Cambridge. Together 
the two conversed on the sacred associa- 
tions of the Holy Land and on the needs 
of an institution for Christian training and 
culture there. Our old humbug had made 
it appear that he was at that very time es- 
tablishing on the spot an American college, 
The cultured manner of the Englishman 
had already done its work. Together they 
discussed educational problems in Eng- 
land, and the would-be-founder sought ad- 
vice on many points. The Englishman's 
specialties were considered, and he was 
then and there appointed to a favorite 
professorship at a liberal salary. Other 
plans were discussed, and it gradually de- 
veloped that the founder needed more 
funds to open the institution. The English- 
man agreed to advance the money and 
take security upon the property. The 
money was advanced and Mr. Adams 
agreed to meet the Englishman in Jerusa- 
lem on the following day, to sign and re- 
cord the necessary papers. 

The Englishman journeyed to the holy 
city; long he waited at the consulate’s office. 
As no college founder appeared, he in- 

uired about the American settlement at 
Jaffa and particularly about this magnetic 
manipulator among men. To his surprise, 
the property had just been transferred, 
and he found that his late enthusiastic co- 
adjutor owned absolutely nothing in the 
Holy Land. Hastening back to Jaffa, he 
learned that “the skipper” had left port, 
bag and baggage. 

North of the city of Jaffa some half- 
mile from the shore the colonists had 
erected, in 1866 and 1867, a meeting-house, 
seventeen dwelling-houses, and a_ large 
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hotel, all built from their own Maine lum 
ber. These buildings, in a good state of 
preservation, are now occupied by Ger- 
mans, who have tried hard to have the col- 
ony called a Temple or German Colony; 
but it is still called, by the local govern- 
ment and the natives alike, ‘The American 
Colony.” After forty years only two of the 
houses are owned by the original colonists. 

When the colonists landed at Jaffa, Sept. 
22, 13866, there was not a carriage-road in 
any part of Palestine. To-day there are 
fine roads all over the Holy Land. Recently 
a railroad has been constructed from Jaffa 
to Jerusalem, a distance of forty miles, and 
all kinds of modern institutions abound. 

Among the Americans who remained in 
Syria, mention may be made of Mr. Rolla 
Floyd, tourists’ guide, and of the Hon. Her- 
bert E. Clark, honorary U. S. Vice-Consul 
at Jerusalem, 

Most of the colonists returned to their 
native land, and have passed away ere this 
story appears. A few are still living, and 
are filling honorable stations in life. Mr. 
E. K. Emerson, of Indian River, Maine, 
was a member of the rescue committee to 
bring the last portion of the colonists to 


New England. He is a prominent and re- 
spected citizen of the Narraguagus Valley. 
Rev. Robert F. Emerson, of Rochester, 
New Hampshire, then fresh from the Civil 
War, enjoys the distinction of having won, 
under such difficulties as have been already 
described, the heart and hand of one of the 
charming daughters of a colonist. He is 
well known as postmaster, lecturer, and 
clergyman. The proposed schoolmaster of 
the colony, Mr. Charles W. Tibbetts, of 
Dover, New Hampshire, was among the 
first to return to ancient Towwow (Leb- 
anon) in Maine. He studied law, and is 
editor and proprietor of the New Hamp- 
shire Genealogical Record — a magazine de- 
voted to New Hampshire family history. 
Mr. Charles M. Corson, the city messen- 
ger, and manager of the opera-house, of 
Dover, New Hampshire, was among the 
American colonists at Jaffa,— 1866-1868. 

The “Palestine Emigration Associa- 
tion’? and the American Colony at Jaffa 
ended in failure. Looking back in memory 
over the forty years that have elapsed since 
that event, those who remained affirm that 
all that is best in Syrian life has been intro- 
duced within this period. 








The American Settlement near Joppa, Palestine 





A LONGFELLOW MEMORIAL ABROAD 





EAR the entrance to the “Shanklin Chine,” a famous chasm in the Isle of 

Wight, is a little spring, flowing from ar terrace over a stone wall, where a 
simple drinking-fountain has been placed. Above it hangs a shield, half hidden in 
the clustering ivy, bearing an inscription written by Henry W. Longfellow at the 
request of Tennyson when the former was a guest of the Laureate in 1868. 


INSCRIPTION 


O traveller, stay thy weary feet; 
Drink of this fountain, pure and sweet; 
It flows for rich and poor the same. 
Then go thy way, remembering still 
The wayside well beneath the hill, 
The cup of water in His name. 
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By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD 


EDUCATION FOR SELF-MAINTENANCE 


7) OPULAR interest in education 

jj to-day centres about the vari- 

Nv: ous problems of industrial 

f5))) training. A distinguished ad- 

Psy vocate of technical instruction 

has Hien! defined the term “industrial 

education” as ‘Education which prepares 

the pupil for ihe.” Without qual- 

ifying the definition or questioning the 

general acceptance of the statement, we 

may yet naturally inquire by what means 

a boy or girl may be prepared for self- 

maintenance, or, in other words, made 
ready to earn his living. 

The immediate reply is that such prep- 
aration consists first in the acquisition of 
technical skill. This theory is to some de- 
gree justified by the callings which demand 
of the worker merely repetition of certain 
manual processes, in which swiftness of 
accomplishment and accuracy of touch in- 
sure a larger product and fix the value of 
the hour of labor. In such positions the 
desirable qualities are the qualities of the 
machine,— speed and certainty. Techni- 
cal skill, won, after the first instruction, 
through mere practice, may be the essen- 
tial qualification. 

So soon, however, as the task requires 
judgment as well as dexterity; when ways 
and means have to be balanced and suited 
to changing conditions, or new methods de- 
vised, the general training becomes a mat- 
ter of immediate concern. Now the ability 
to learn a new order of things may be quite 
as important as the power to follow the old 
régime. The constructive or creative power 
involves readiness to observe and ability to 
interpret existing conditions, as well as im- 


agination to picture new and possible mod- 
ifications of these conditions. And such 
powers are the product of the broader, 
more generous training, combined with the 
technical instruction. In proportion as the 
calling makes such demands upon the 
worker, he must be liberally prepared for 
his work. The recognition of this truth 
postpones the period of specific instruction 
in the art or craft, in order to secure the 
more generous foundation; and this is not 
wholly for the sake of the so-called “culture 
value” of such training, but because the 
task in itself demands the fruits of a liberal 
training. 

For the two types of work which have 
been suggested trade-schools and technical 
colleges have been called into being. Ac- 
cording to the goal of his ambitions, or per- 
haps in recognition of the immediate neces- 
sity for self-maintenance, the youth chooses 
the one or the other,— the “‘short cut” to a 
specific task, or a solid preparation for a 
chosen field, which may include various 
possible endeavors. 

It would be interesting to compare the ad- 
vantages of the opportunities offered by 
such instructions and the corresponding 
progress of the pupils who complete their 
courses of study. With these we may deal 
later. Let us rather consider a third qual- 
ification for self-maintenance. 

The work of the world is not accom- 
plished by separate unrelated individuals, 
but by society. One works always in com- 
bination with others. To general intelli- 
gence and technical skill the trained worker 
must add ability to coéperate with others 
in the necessary business. relations — to 
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act in accordam« with recognized and ac- 
cepted customs. and to deal fairly with all 
whose welfare is affected by him. Certain 
personal qualities are indispensable here, 
and certain elementary training must be 
assured — either at home or in the school— 
if the worker is to fulfil the conditions which 
are implied in coéperation and service. 

Consider a single example. The tele- 
phone-operator must be skilled and dexter- 
ous in the management of her equipment; 
she must understand how to deal with the 
mechanism which is put under her charge. 
Her duty is evident; that is, so far as she 
can, to enable this complex system, which 
has been installed at so great a cost, to ren- 
der its utmost service to the public. She 
must therefore bring to her task not simply 
intelligence and skill in manipulation, but 
judgment, tact, courtesy, unfailing patience, 
cheerfulness of temper, a readiness to serve, 
and a recognition of her obligation. This, 
you say, is too much to ask of a young girl. 
It is not too much, however, to ask that she 
aspire to securing these qualities in order 
that she may do her work well, and become 
really serviceable to her employer and to 
the public. 

It is easy to see that mere technical skill 
forms but a slight part of her equipment. 
Qualities of character, the true conception 
of responsibility, and a fine sense of loyalty 
in service,— these are indispensable; and 
these should be inculcated both in the home 
and in the school. Every one who reads 
these columns will remember many in- 
stances when patience, courtesy, and unfail- 
ing good temper in the service at the tele- 
phone have been of inestimable advantage to 
him; and will doubtless also recall difficulty 
in securing the carriage of a message because 
human indisposition blocked the path. The 
mechanism failed because the operator 
missed the essential art of service. Does 
not this suggest the truth that education for 
self-maintenance should place more em- 
phasis upon the responsibilities which are 
assumed in service, and the loyalty with 
which these should be met? 

When we consider the matter, we real- 
ize that the safety of any undertaking in 
which many persons are concerned de- 
pends upon the loyalty of each member 
to.the common good. The railroad must 
count upon the faithful service of every 
man on the road. The failure of switch- 


man, of telegraph-operator, of depot-mas- 
ter, of conductor, may mean the sacrifice 
of human life. Here the need of loyalty js 
evident; and though we are yet far behind 
other civilized countries in our recognition 
of this need and the proper placing of re- 
sponsibility for accidents, yet, nevertheless, 
the public recognizes the necessity of un- 
failing loyalty in service and expects every 
man to meet his responsibility, whatever 
it may cost. 

The youth who leaves the home life to 
assume business duties should have been 
trained in the home and school to under- 
stand the meaning of the duties which he 
is to assume. He should have been pre- 
pared for loyal service. The home is often 
remiss in this regard. The child is the cen- 
tre there, and everything is done for his 
pleasure or advantage. He is ministered 
unto, but does not always learn to minister, 
He therefore overestimates his own pleas- 
ures and underestimates his duty towards 
others. From this atmosphere he enters 
into the business world ill-fitted for the de- 
mands which it makes upon him. 

Life in school does little to combat this 
tendency, for the school also is created for 
the sake of the child. It has this advantage 
over the home: in the class the pupil deals 
with others and submits to the general rule. 
His individual and especial advantage is 
not considered first and foremost. Yet, on 
the other hand, he is constantly receiving 
and is seldom giving. He takes for granted 
this machinery which has been established 
for his good and gives little consideration 
to the thought or sacrifice which has made 
his education possible. The school gives 
him the intellectual equipment, but does 
little to attract his attention to his duty 
toward his co-workers. 

The technical school may not go much 
farther than the common school in prepar- 
ing him for self-maintenance. Technical 
skill it develops; knowledge of the condi- 
tions of business life is secured in some de- 
gree; but the moral insight which enables 
the student to distinguish between his rights 
and the rights of others, between the life of 
impulse and self-gratification and the lim- 
itations of freedom which are necessitated 
in service, the school may fail to provide. 
The employer discovers technical skill or 
business ability linked with carelessness in 
execution, forgetfulness of responsibility, 
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sensitiveness under criticism, and an over- 
weening regard for personal advantage. 
What is the remedy? 

Evidently, a clearer conception of all that 
is involved in education. The new educa- 
tion, so-called, has been most generous in 
its desire to give every opportunity to the 
studcat. The school equipment is superb, 
the curriculum is all-inclusive, discipline is 
gentle, and the requirements are softened 
to make the path of learning as delightful 
as possible. We have come to share in the 
feeling which the loving grandmother ex- 
pressed: “I cannot bear to have that child 
do «nything for himself that I can do for 
him.’ Education has been poured into 
the ap; it is secured almost without effort. 
This advantage is not fairly measured or 
appreciated, and the qualities which are the 
fruit of self-denial, of persistent effort, of 
diligent striving, are not secured by the 
generous and kindly provision which leaves 
everything within reach and affords no 
place for self-exertion. No one can under- 
stand or appreciate the work of another un- 
less he himself has learned how to strive. 
One who has been accustomed always to 
receive will have difficulty in giving his 
share. One who has considered his personal 
interests paramount will find it impossible 
to consider fairly the interests of others. 
Evidently, then, the child who has been the 
centre of the home scheme and the school 
scheme has some bitter lessons to learn 
when he takes his place in the business 
world. 

Home and school should unite in the 
effort to develop, even in the young child, 
the sense of responsibility. Some tasks 
should regularly be imposed which have to 
do with the general good. For these the 
child should be responsible. He should not 
be allowed to omit them or slight them or 
render anything less than the best service 
in performing them. If they interfere with 
his pleasures, the pleasure, and not the 
task, should yield. Regularly and steadily 
he should be held responsible for this con- 
tribution to the welfare of the home. It 
may be building the fire every morning; it 
may be bringing in the wood at night; it 
may be going for the milk, or getting the 
mail ;— however simple, or however slight, 
it should be performed with unfailing reg- 
ularity and fidelity, without dallying and 
without excuses. 


As the child grows, the task should be 
adapted to his increased ability and matur- 
ity. But some responsibility should always 
be his. As soon as possible he should be 
taught to care for his own property, in order 
that he may acquire the property sense, to 
enable him to distinguish between a thing 
that is his and that which belongs to another. 
Learning to value that which is his, and 
bought with a price which he has measured, 
he is enabled to recognize the care which is 
necessary to preserve it. A maid who has 
never paid for a cup and saucer of her own 
thinks it a slight thing to break a dozen be- 
longing to her mistress. A girl who has 
never earned or made a dress may easily be 
careless in wearing and injuring the dress 
which her mother has provided. The boy 
who is freely spending his father’s money, 
without earning, is not in a way to appre- 
ciate the value of the money which is paid 
to him for his first labor. Nor can he ap- 
preciate the value of that labor except as he 
has been trained to see it in relation to the 
tasks which have been exacted of him. 

The spending of an allowance, however 
small this may be, is an invaluable training. 
The necessity of caring for one’s own gar- 
ments, for one’s room, for pet animals, for 
children,— all these develop the sense of 
responsibility; while conference concern- 
ing the family expenses, the ways and 
means, the reason for buying this and go- 
ing without that, will help the child to meas- 
ure the spendings which he observes in busi- 
ness and the reason for considering all the 
elements which are essential to proper ex- 
penditure. He cannot learn to care for 
another’s property until he has learned to 
care for his own. He will recognize the 
recklessness of his careless expenditure if 
he has been trained through consideration 
of the family expenses. It is the home 
rather than the school which must make 
this contribution. 

Further, the “ability to do without” must 
somewhere be developed. The employer 
requires a particular service in some time 
of stress. The youth has planned to go at 
that time to the theatre or concert. He must 
either give up his personal privilege or must 
omit an important service which he might 
render his employer. Unless he has learned 
to do without, he will find it difficult to sac- 
rifice the anticipated pleasure. He will make 
excuses for limiting his allegiance to the 
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business interests. He should be trained 
for such service in the home. It is, there- 
fore, not an unmitigated hardship when 
the child is obliged to defer the thing which 
he wants in order that he may accomplish 
the thing which he ought to do. The staying 
after school to get the ‘‘examples’’ done 
was not altogether an unhappy experience. 
Remaining in at recess because the task 
had not been accomplished had its helpful 
as well as its harmful side. Forfeiting the 
picnic or the ride because the ‘‘chores’’ 
must be done carried useful admonition; for 
the power to serve in codperation with others 
demands the power of going without the 
personal pleasure, and this power is not se- 
cured except through practice. 

Just here, perhaps, we may pause to see 
the relation between independence and 
obedience in the business relation. Both 
qualities are probably essential. We are 
told that the working world lacks men of 
initiative who are prepared for leadership. 
It is very evident, however, that initiative 
and independence are not the only, and 
perhaps are not the first, characteristics to 
be secured. Obedience to the directions 
of the employer or the requirements of the 
business are first in importance, and one 
may ruthlessly abandon pet ways of doing 
things, and even beloved theories of action, 
in order to yield the complete obedience 
which is required in service. The time for 
initiative and independent action comes after 
this lesson of obedience has been learned. 
The youth is trusted to act for himself after 
he has shown that he can obey orders. His 
bonds thus become wings; but it is never 
safe for him to substitute independence 
and initiative for the will of his employer. 

Just here many a woman fails to feel 
business obligations. The thing which she 
wants most is uppermost, and she em- 
phasizes the personal desire or convenience, 
rather than the good of the business. She 
does, not what she is told, but what it is 
convenient to do. She considers a piece of 
work unimportant and omits it, although 
she has been told to perform it. Her ex- 
cuses are not excuses; she has failed to do 
what by contract she had promised to do. 
She had no right to substitute her judg- 
ment for that of her employer. In general, 
the girl has this difficult lesson to learn,— 
that in the office, the store, or the bank she 
is expected to perform the tasks which have 


been cut out for her, rather than those 
which she might mark out for herself: and 
she is not at liberty to withdraw from their 
performance so long as she holds her josi- 
tion. 

The difficulty which the young woman 
meets in adjusting herself to business con- 
ditions is largely due to the fact tha: she 
has not learned that the environment o/ the 
home and of the office are distinctly differ- 
ent, and that her new employment necessi- 
tates adherence to fixed conventions in 
matters which she has heretofore consid- 
ered as determinable by individual taste. 
Prescriptions as to dress have not been 
suggested to her. At home she has delighted 
in ornament, has taken pleasure in lices, 
ruffles, and trailing skirts. Where and 
when should she be taught that simplicity, 
absolute neatness, and complete adaptabil- 
ity to the work to be done are the chief 
requirements in the dress of the business 
woman. Ornament cannot precede util- 
ity; furthermore, at her work ornament is 
out of place. The dress which does not at- 
tract attention is most fitting. Refinement 
of taste is made evident by simplicity and 
appropriateness in dress. 

This transition from earlier standards is 
often made with difficulty. Here the school 
might help to establish the standards, for 
the home often presents few opportunities 
for such teaching, and its judgment is not 
likely to be infallible. One could almost 
wish that the employment called for a pre- 
scribed uniform, which would in so many 
cases increase the dignity of the worker. 
In any case, the desire to be beautifully 
dressed should give way to the ambition to 
be fitly dressed for the business position. 

The manner of the worker cannot be 
neglected in our consideration of education 
for service. The work in itself is supposed 
to be for the service of others. Considera- 
tion of others is, therefore, indispensable. 
Ready and complete courtesy, which is al- 
ways cheerful, thoughtfulness of others, 
and tactful consideration are imperative 
elements in the equipment of. the worker. 
One has no right to intrude his moods and 
tenses into the work of the day. He must 
learn to restrain the sharp reply, to withhold 
the curt response, to guard the tone as well 
as vocabulary, and to express only kind- 
ness and thoughtfulness. These cannot be 
expressed except as they exist. The desire 
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to serve will secure this education in the 
end. Discourtesy is unpardonable. 

The manner of the worker should be 
dignified and self-controlled. The work 
does not call for the expression of personal 
views, but merely such conversation as be- 
longs with the business. Impersonal ac- 
ceptance of criticism, with such self-con- 
trol and dignity as commands respect, are 
required of the worker. These are a safe- 
guard as well as a constant help; and these 
are acquired through the associations of 
the home and the school alike. 

It should not be overlooked here that the 
worker, in undertaking any service, is sup- 
posed to share in the desire to secure the 
result for which the business is organized. 
He must be loyal to its interests. The name 
of the firm, his employer, and associates 
are partly in his keeping, and he is not justi- 
fied in referring to them in any but a re- 
spectful and courteous manner. The se- 
crets of the house should be inviolable. 
Matters pertaining to the business should 
never become the subject of public conver- 
sation. The names of his associates should 
not be published in the street-cars nor on 
street-corners, nor should they ever become 
the matter of gossip and careless comment. 


He is bound, not only to discretion, but to 
absolute reticence concerning the interests 
of his employer and the enterprises with 
which he is associated, and this bond holds 
even after he leaves his employment. This 
sense of honor is binding, of course, in pro- 
portion as one is educated and refined. 
Such a conception of one’s employment is 
not as common as it should be, but it should 
become the standard for every boy or girl 
who is consciously trained for service in the 
schools. 

We need to inculcate by every possible 
means a finer standard of loyalty in service 
and of responsibility in meeting the daily 
tasks. The training of the school should 
not stop with the mere technical or intellec- 
tual accomplishment, nor should the home 
be absolved from the final preparation of 
its children for the tasks which await them. 
Somewhere the responsibility of this train- 
ing should be placed, and somewhere these 
finer qualities, on which success is so largely 
dependent, should be assured. After all, it 
is fidelity and loyalty that make the task 
worthy of the man, and not a mere trick or 
sleight-of-hand. Somewhere in our educa- 
tional mechanism we must include the finer 
preparation for service. 


THE DREAM ANGEL 


By CORA A. MATSON DOLSON 


I saw an angel in my dreams last night: 
An angel, in my room, dressed all in white. 
I did n’t see its wings; I think that they 
Were folded, somehow, from my sight away. 


I saw it just as plain as it could be; 

And it knelt down and said a prayer for me. 
And after the sweet little prayer was said, 

It rose, and smoothed the pillow for my head, 


And drew the coverlet and tucked about; 
Then, softly as it came-in, it went out.— 
And I was not one bit afraid, because 

It looked, to me, the same as Mamma does. 
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Panama’s Rival, Mexico’s Inter- 
ocean Railway 


GREAT event in railway-develop- 

ment, and one with an important 
bearing on the fortunes of the Panama- 
Canal route, has passed almost without 
notice in this country, which is really most 
intimately concerned,— the opening, in the 
last of January, of Mexico’s short inter- 
oceanic railway line, the Tehuantepec rail- 
way. At the narrowest waist-line of Mex- 
ico, between the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Pacific Ocean, at the bottom of the great 
depression making in from the jutting 
promontory of Honduras, Mexico is only 
130 miles wide. The route of the railway, 
with all the deflections from the bee-line to 
meet the exigencies of the engineering, is 
but 190 miles. This railway was in fact 
completed some two years ago, but the 
opening had to wait upon the construction 
of the two terminal ports, Coatzacoalcos 
on the Gulf side, and Salina Cruz on the 
Pacific side. The first promotion of a rail- 
way across the Tehuantepec Isthmus was 
begun as long ago as 1842. That scheme 
was abandoned in a few years, to be suc- 
ceeded by equally futile attempts in 1850, 
1885, 1887, and 1892. It was not until 
1898 that the project which has just been 
pushed to completion was commenced, and 
then the first and most difficult part of 
the task was to tear up and relay the whole 
of the previously finished portion. 





The engineering has been of the charac. 
teristic thoroughness of British construc- 
tion, and included the building from the 
ground up of the two terminal ports. The 
incidents here of heroic conquest over na- 
ture were not such as spanning chasms and 
climbing mountain-sides, as in most Mex- 
ican and South American railway con- 
struction, but of facing the deadly miisma 
of swamps, the poisonous night-vapors, 
the disease-spreading insects, the fever- 
ous vegetation, the utter absence of com- 
forts and conveniences of life. The out- 
lay of $30,000,000 on this hundred-and- 
ninety-mile railway and its two artificial 
ports is regarded with great satisfa-tion 
by the Mexican government and by the 
investors themselves. President Diaz and 
the principal members of his cabinet, with 
the foreign diplomatic corps and many dis- 
tinguished visitors, participated in the open- 
ing, January 23. The proceedings included 
the stately entrance of the first vessel, the 
Arizonian of the new American-Hawaiian 
line, into the inner harbor of Salina Cruz 
on the Pacific; the transference of its cargo 
by the use of all the modern appliances of 
freight-handling, such as are seen at the 
best docks in America and Europe to-day, 
into the waiting train of the National Te- 
huantepec Railway; and the reloading of 
the cargo on a vessel which awaited it at 
the other made terminal port of Coatza- 
coalcos. 

East and West are joined together by a 
new link in this national railway of the Re- 
public of Mexico. The importance of the 
event has been little grasped by the public 
as yet; only in well-informed railway cir- 
cles is its meaning fully realized. Even 
when the Panama Canal is constructed it 
must perform an important function in the 
trade between the two coasts of the United 
States, as the respective distances from 
New York to San Francisco via Tehuante- 
pec and via Panama are 4,226 as against 
5,495, a difference in favor of the Mexican 
Isthmus of 1,269 miles. The saving be- 
tween New Orleans and San Francisco is 
even greater, being over 1,600 miles; while 
the reduction of the distance from Liver- 
pool to San Francisco as compared with 
that via Panama will be 856 miles. It is 
figured, too, that where at present it costs 
about $3.10 to handle a ton of freight across 
the Isthmus of Panama, the same can be 
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undertaken by the Isthmus of Tehuante- 
pec for $2.00 — besides the advantages in 
time and speed to be gained via, Tehuan- 


tepec. 


«The Splendors of War” 


FERVENT protest has been issued 

in a broadside, under such names 
as Carroll D. Wright, Edwin D. Mead, 
Edward Everett Hale, Cardinal Gibbons, 
John Mitchell, Miss Jane Addams, Miss 
M. C. Thomas, Prof. Charles Zueblin, 
Prof. C. M. Woodward, and other mem- 
bers of the Jamestown Exposition Ad- 
visory Board, against “the extravagant 
militarism” of the program of the Expo- 
sition. It is pointed out in this protest that 
out of thirty-eight items of attraction issued 
by the official organ of the Exposition, 
eighteen are such as “greatest military 
spectacle the world has ever seen,” “grand- 
est naval rendezvous in history,” “greatest 
gathering of warships in the history of the 
world,” “reproduction of the Monitor- 
Merrimac battle at the place where fought,” 
“international races of submarine war- 
ships,” ‘“‘races of military airships of dif- 
ferent nations,” etc., etc., the whole winding 
up with “a great living picture of war, with 
all of its enticing splendors.” The protest 
undoubtedly represents the best public 
opinion of the country when it says that 
this program is both a shock and a sur- 
prise to three quarters of the American 
people. 

An utterly different program for the 
Jamestown Exposition was first submitted 
to the public. As late as last June the offi- 
cial organ gave it out that the historical 
occasion which the Exposition commem- 
orates would be “fittingly observed, first, 
by emphasizing the great historical events 
that have marked the progress of America 
from the first settlement; second, by an in- 
dustrial exposition, primarily of American 
skill and art; and third, by an international 
military naval and marine celebration.” 
Now, apparently, the “enticing splendors 
of war” have been placed to the fore, mag- 
nified beyond all measure. The original 
appropriation of $200,000 for the whole 
show has been almost equalled by the outlay 
upon the military part of the Exposition 


alone. But it is not waste of money that the 
protest emphasizes. It deprecates the 
freshening of the memories of the Civil War 
by a spectacle of one of the tragical battles 
of that war simply to attract and amuse a 
crowd of careless spectators. Guns and 
gunboats are given perhaps not a monop- 
oly, but the primacy, as the exponents of 
American aims and achievements in these 
three hundred years. ‘What would the 
founders of the American republic say to 
this amazing program?” asks the protest. 
“Do we not know well, have we not their 
solemn word, that it is treason to all for 
which they labored and to which they 
aspired? It was precisely to help the world 
away from these baleful old vanities and 
wrongs that they founded the Republic.” 
Washington’s words concerning war, “ with 
all of its enticing splendors,” were: “ My first 
wish is to see this plague to mankind ban- 
ished from the earth.” There is no criticism 
upon a proper display of military and naval 
ships as an incident of the Exposition. But 
to arrange it expressly as a festival of war 
instead of a celebration of peace is a woeful 
anachronism. 

The best feeling of the day in all na- 
tions is exemplified in the progress of 
arbitration, the raising of a hall of inter- 
national justice, the universal wish and 
prophecy of peace by leading statesmen, the 
coming Hague conference. That we are at 
the dawn of an era of industrialism which 
shall supplant the old era of militarism 
should be emphasized in any international 
gathering, and the Exposition in Virginia 
should add its pledge and aspiration to the 
up-to-date policy of fraternity and¥ co- 
operation among the nations, rather than 
glory in our supposed ability to overawe, 
crush, and destroy. 

Professor Calvin M. Woodward, as presi- 
dent of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, in the open- 
ing address at its meeting in New York 
in December last, observed: “The episode 
of the early Jamestown was not a military 
campaign nor a naval victory; it was rather 
a step in the conquest of nature, and a chap- 
ter in human progress. I trust it is not too 
late to give to the Jamestown Exposition a 
tone less warlike, and to put the emphasis 
where it must in future belong,— upon edu- 
cation, science, industry, commerce, and 
social progress.” 
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A Monument to Fulton 


HUNDRED jears ago this coming 
August the first “useful and profit- 

able”? steamboat ever built was launched 
at New York, and, by making a trip up 
to Albany and back, established the packet 
line which, under various names, has lasted 
to the present day. The designer and 
builder of the boat was Robert Fulton, 
whom historians now generally recognize 
as the inventor of the steamboat, and there- 
fore as the father of steam navigation. 

What are the facts in the history of the 
steamboat? As far back as 1543 the steam- 
boat was heard of, and it is interesting to 
note that the artist in this most remote 
case was a Spaniard, one Blasco de Gary, 
who by royal command exhibited his in- 
vention in the harbor of Barcelona. How- 
ever, it is but just to Fulton’s memory to 
note that nothing practical resulted from 
this sixteenth-century experiment, nor, in- 
deed, from any subsequent attempt of the 
kind up to the building of the Clermont. 

In 1707 a steamboat designed by an en- 
gineer named Papin was tried on the river 
Fulda in Germany. About thirty years 
later an Englishman, Jonathan Hull, ex- 
hibited a steam towboat on the Thames 
at London. Even in America Fulton had 
predecessors. Indeed, it is more than 
probable that Fulton, when a boy, was 
told of the trial which took place on the 
Conestoga River, Pennsylvania, in 1763, 
two years before Fulton was born. Ches- 
ter County, the scene of the attempt, is 
next to Lancaster County, in which is the 
town of Fulton (then called Little Britain), 
where the builder of the Clermont was born. 
Then, too, he must have been more or less 
familiar with the work of James Rumsey, 
— whose steamboat was operated on the 
Potomac in 1784, in the presence of Gen- 
eral Washington,— and also with the trial, 
at Philadelphia, the following year, of a 
steamer designed by John Fitch. Then 
there is the case of Nathan Read, who 
experimented with a steam paddle-boat at 
Danvers, Massachusetts, in 1789. In 
France, whither Fulton went from England 
in 1797, he may have become acquainted 
with the experiments in steam navigation 
made by two noblemen, Count d’Auxiron 
and the Marquis de Jouffroy, and by the 
Abbé Arnal. 


However, this is the main fact, now un- 
disputed: that the Clermont, launched at 
New York in August, 1807, was the first 
unqualified success. ‘Every attempt at 
constructing useful steamboats, previous 
to mine, failed,” wrote Fulton to one of 
his critics; and that is a now-established 
fact. Again, defending his reputation from 
the charge of dishonesty in this connection, 
he said: “For in obtaining my patent I 
swore I believed myself the original dis- 
coverer and inventor of the thing patented.” 
Which is fair enough, also, for the differ- 
ence between the Clermont and her pred- 
ecessors is the great difference between 
success and failure, and if the Clermont 
had been built as they were built she must 
inevitably have added another failure to 
the list. By making success she earned for 
her designer the title of inventor. 

Fulton, like many another genius, had a 
large variety of occupations. If America 
honors him to-day as the father of steam 
navigation, she might also honor him as 
the father of that inland navigation which 
has done so much to develop our national 
resources and make us great among all 
peoples. For he was a champion of water- 
ways long before he took an interest in 
steamboats; and, indeed, it was as an advo- 
cate of waterway improvements that his 
fellow countrymen first heard of him. He 
seems to have been among the first, if not 
the very first, to foresee how much depended 
upon waterway development in this coun- 
try; and in 1796, in a treatise, he broached 
the subject, which has ever since been of 
paramount importance in the United States. 
In fact, to-day it explains the existence of 
one of the most popular non-partisan organ- 
izations, the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, which is composed of public- 
spirited men representing all parts of the 
country, and which at present is trying to 
secure from the government an annual ap- 
propriation of fifty million dollars for water- 
way improvement. In the treatise referred 
to Fulton argued in favor of developing, 
as routes of commerce, canals in place of 
the old turnpikes, and if he could have 
lived a hundred years longer he would have 
seen the fulfilment of his dreams in this 
regard, 

The year 1807 was the most remarkable 
period of Fulton’s life, for it witnessed the 
success of his steamboat and the popular 
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reception of his plan to build the Erie Canal. 
Both of these projects, so far as Fulton was 
concerned, were the fruit of a great imagi- 
nation combined with unremitting labor. 
Capping it all was the enthusiasm of the 
genius and the patriot. Fulton was a gifted 
artist, but he would have sacrificed every 
personal gain if only his native land could 
derive some benefit from his sacrifice. This 
is the inevitable conclusion one reaches in 
a study of his words and deeds. If proof 
be asked, then one has but to point to the 
fact that in spite of all his opportunities for 
aggrandizement this great American died 
penniless. Some thirty years after his death 
the government allowed his heirs $76,300 
for the use of one of his steamboats pressed 
into the military service during the War 
of 1812. Incidentally, he was a dutiful son; 
for, being left fatherless at the age of 
three, his first earnings, resulting from 
portrait and landscape work done in Phil- 
adelphia from his seventeenth to his twenty- 
first year, were devoted to buying a home 
in the country for his mother. 

He intended to return to Philadelphia, 


but instead, through the kindness of ad- 
mirers of his drawings, he went to Eng- 
land to study art under his fellow country- 


man West. But, once abroad, he soon 
succumbed to the spell of the mechanic 
arts, and his mind turned completely round 
from «sthetic to practical things. One of 
those who influenced him at this time was 
the Duke of Bridgewater, then famous as 
a canal-builder, and from him the young 
American took a good many of his ideas on 
inland navigation. It was in these days, 
as we see by his letters, that he conceived 
the idea of designing a steamboat. 

In 1797, at the age of thirty-two, he went 
to Paris, and there, that year, in the com- 
pany of Joel Barlow, the immortal author 
of “Hasty Pudding,” experimented on the 
Seine with a submarine explosive to which 
he gave the name of torpedo. Then he 
built a submarine boat, in which Napoleon 
took a passing interest, and which, on July 
3, 1801, at Brest, had a fairly successful 
trial. But, much to his disappointment, 
neither France nor England would buy this 
Invention, which now, after a century, is jus- 
tified by the importance which the subma- 
rine boat has assumed in naval operations. 

But meantime Fulton had made the ac- 
quaintance of Robert R. Livingston, the 


American minister to France, who in 1798 
had unsuccessfully tried to operate a 
steamboat at New York. Learning of Ful- 
ton’s cleverness as an inventor, the diplo- 
mat proposed a partnership, with the ulti- 
mate purpose of securing the exclusive 
right to run steamers in New York waters. 
A boat built by Fulton and tried at Paris 
in 1803 was sufficiently promising, as a 
model, to warrant a more ambitious un- 
dertaking, and in 1806 Fulton returned to 
America to begin. work on the Clermont, 
which took her name from Livingston’s 
country-seat on the Hudson. The boat was 
one hundred and forty feet long and six- 
teen and one-half feet broad. It is a curious 
fact —a commentary on French claims of 
priority in steam navigation —that in 
France the first steamboats were called 
Fulton boats. 

The story of the launching of the Cler- 
mont and of the excitement her appearance 
on the Hudson created is familiar to every 
schoolboy, but what seems to have escaped 
general attention is the circumstance that 
the terror inspired among superstitious 
sailors at night by the approach of the 
strange craft spouting fiery cinders (they 
used wood in the boilers then) later turned 
to fury at the thought that here was a dan- 
gerous competitor. Indeed, up to the time 
of his death Fulton was involved in inces- 
sant litigation by carriers who attacked 
his vessels by alleging flaws in patents and 
in legislative grants. 

Fulton not only built the first steam 
packet, but he also built the first steam 
ferry-boat (the double-ender, steered at 
either end), and the first steam war-vessel, 
the Demalogos, which was launched in 
1814; he constructed the first of the steam- 
ers to ply between New York and the ports 
on Long Island Sound; and he also designed 
the steamer that led the way to the commer- 
cial development of the great cities of the 
Middle West which lie along the Mississippi. 

This remarkable inventor, this no less 
remarkable patriot, died on Feb. 24, 1815, 
and now, just a century after the produc- 
tion of his greatest work, the citizens of 
New York, who owe as much to him as to 
any other man, are about to erect a mon- 
ument to his memory, and a suitable tomb 
to take the place of the grave which all 
these years has been one of the least con- 
spicuous features of Trinity churchyard. 
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No. 10. Starkey’s Fate 


} FEW years previous to the 
opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury a gang of counterfeiters 
flourished in New England, to 

Z the great annoyance of honest 
people and the serious injury of trade. No- 
torious among the members of this gang 
were Stephen Burroughs, Samuel Corson, 
James Smith, and Abel Starkey, all of 
whom, excepting the first named, were at 
one time or another imprisoned at Newgate. 
So cunning were these men that for a long 
time they defied all efforts to arrest them 
or break up the gang. At length, however, 
the vigilance and determination of the offi- 
cials triumphed, and the principal offenders 
were captured, Stephen Burroughs alone 
escaping. But even he was driven from 
the country and spent his remaining years 
in Canada, where he is said to have aban- 
doned counterfeiting and other criminal 
practices and to have settled down to a 
quiet and law-abiding life. 

In one of our rural districts there still 
stands (or did stand less than a score of 
years ago, for the writer has seen it) an old 
house which was for a long time the favor- 
ite rendezvous of this counterfeiting gang. 
The house is known as the “lightning- 
splitter,” from its peculiar shape. The 
body of the structure consists of a single 
story; but the roof is extraordinarily high 
and steep, and contains three successive 
stories of attics. The third of these attics, 
just under the ridge-pole, was the retreat 
of the counterfeiters, and there for years 
they eluded detection. 

Ostensibly the place was the home of an 
old couple who lived in a poor way on the 
products of their small farm, having little 
to do with their neighbors and giving little 
encouragement to those who were inclined 
to visit them in a friendly way. Because of 
their unsociable ways, ‘Old Shepardson” 
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and his wife were far from popular with the 
townspeople, yet they were inoffensive and 
home-keeping bodies whom one would be 
slow to suspect of systematic law-breaking. 

It caused no little surprise, therefore, 
when a posse of officers pursuing Corson 
and Starkey, the notorious counterfeiters, 
tracked them, as they supposed, to this 
house and felt sure that they were about 
to make a capture; but though they sur- 
rounded the house so as to make escape 
impossible, the most careful and thorough 
search failed to discover either the fugitives 
or any trace of unlawful practices carried on 
there. The Shepardsons professed utter 
ignorance regarding the couterfeiters and 
protested against the rude disturbance of 
their peace. At the same time they invited 
a search of the premises and seemed zeal- 
ous in the assistance which they offered. 
They conducted the officers to every room 
in the house, and brought lights for the 
more careful examination of cellar and 
closets. 

The unsuccessful result of the first inves- 
tigation convinced both officers and public 
for a time that there had been a mistake 
and that the trail had deceived them. The 
sheriff departed, therefore, with profuse 
apologies for his unjust suspicions, and as- 
sured the aged couple that he would not 
allow himself to be misled in future. It was 
not long, however, before the same experi- 
ence was repeated with others of the gang; 
and within a few months it happened sev- 
eral times that counterfeiters fleeing from 
justice took their course towards this spot 
and were traced in some instances to the 
vicinity. In spite of the apparent innocence 
of the occupants, suspicion deepened in the 
public mind that the place was not what it 
seemed. From time to time different officers 
examined the premises, but always with the 
same result; and they went away feeling 
half ashamed of themselves for having mo- 
lested the old couple. To be sure, no One 
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had ever explored the third attic; for that 
seemed impossible as well as unnecessary. 
No entrance to the place had ever been 
found. Stairways or ladders led from floor 
to floor as far as the second attic, but there 
the ascent ended. The ceiling of this room 
was plastered, and not even a trap door 
opened into the room above, which thus 
appeared to be wholly inaccessible unless a 
passage thereto should be cut through the 
laths and plastering. From the outside of 
the house no entrance was visible, nor even 
the smallest window or opening for the ad- 
mission of light. Furthermore, it was evi- 
dent that the space above the ceiling must 
be very small, and not high enough even at 
the middle under the ridge-pole for a tall 
man io stand erect. Several times the offi- 
cers had spoken of breaking through the 
plaster to examine the dark attic; but the 
plan seemed utterly absurd, and had been 
abandoned. 

However, the closest secret will out at 
last, and this was no exception to the rule. 
A posse of officers under Sheriff Johnson, of 
Worcester, had followed two of the counter- 
feiters closely for three days, and were al- 
most upon their heels when they entered 
this now famous house. Confident that 
their quarry were now in a trap, the sheriff 
stationed half a dozen men at different 
points outside the building, with orders to 
shoot any man who should attempt to leave 
till he came out. Then with three others he 
entered the house and began once more a 
careful search. 

All were determined that nothing should 
elude them this time. First they went to 
the cellar and examined every part of it 
minutely with lanterns. Each object was 
moved, and the wall and floor were scruti- 
nized inch by inch, and tested with ahammer; 
but no place of escape or concealment was 
found. 

Then the different stories of the house 
were taken in order, with like care and a 
similar result. Furniture was tumbled 
about, rugs were lifted (there were no car- 
pets), and clothing was taken from closets. 
Exact measurements were made of rooms, 
partitions, and walls, to make sure that 
there were no blind closets capable of secre- 
ting a man. At length they reached the sec- 
ond attic, and when it had been submitted 
to the same investigation without result, the 
question of the smaller attic immediately 


under the ridge was raised. By means of a 
step-ladder the officer in charge made a mi- 
nute examination of the ceiling, and found 
it to be genuine and perfect. A place at one 
end where the plastering had fallen was un- 
mended; but an examination of the spot re- 
vealed nothing. There was only blackness 
beyond, and the fact that the plac ‘iad been 
left in its broken condition seemed in itself 
to prove that there was nothing to be con- 
cealed above. 

To go any further in that direction seemed 
so absured that Johnson determined at least 
to make another examination of the house 
and other buildings before doing it. They 
accordingly descended to the ground floor, 
and, passing through the kitchen, waited 
for a few minutes to warm themselves be- 
fore the fire which burned brightly in the 
great fireplace at the end of the room. 
While standing there one of the men threw 
upon the fire a handful of trash that had col- 
lected in his pocket, and unintentionally in- 
cluded with the rest a small paper of snuff. 
A minute later the sound of an ill-suppressed 
sneeze was heard coming apparently from 
the chimney. 

The fireplace was a large affair with its 
chimney built quite outside the house, but 
standing close against the gable. Already 
it had been examined to the extent of stoop- 
ing down and looking up through the chim- 
ney to the sky overhead; but now Johnson 
exclaimed, “‘ There is some one in that chim- 
ney, and I will find out who and where he 
is!” It was the work of a few minutes to 
rake out the fire and throw the brands and 
ashes out-of-doors. Then, armed with pis- 
tols, the sheriff stepped into the fireplace 
and began to ascend the chimney first, 
shouting up a summons to any one con- 
cealed there to surrender. Instead of an 
answer, a brick dropped on his head caused 
him to fall half stunned to the floor of the 
fireplace, whence he was dragged by his 
men. That he was not killed outright was 
due to the fact that the brick in falling 
had struck a projection in the chimney and 
glanced, so giving him only a sidelong blow. 

It was now evident that the entrance to 
the third attic was through the chimney, 
and that the fugitive criminals were there, 
prepared to resist capture. Furthermore, 
their position gave them an immense advan- 
tage over their pursuers in case of an as- 
sault. Every attempt to climb up from the 
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fireplace only meant death or serious injury 
to the officer who should make the attempt. 
And an attack by breaking through the ceil- 
ing of the second attic would give the be- 
sieged an opportunity to use pistols effect- 
ively while the officers exposed to their aim 
could not see them in the darkness of their 
retreat. 

Not knowing whether they were armed, 
Sheriff Johnson put a ladder against the 
chimney outside the house and climbed to 
the top, once more calling upon the counter- 
feiters to surrender, and preparing to de- 
scend upon them if they still failed to re- 
spond. As there was no answer, he again 
entered the chimney, but this time his prog- 
ress was arrested by a pistol-shot fired from 
below, which wounded him severely in the 
leg. He was able, however, to climb to the 
top once more, and when he was safely down 
the ladder his comrades hastily dressed the 
wound in a temporary fashion, and he de- 
clared his purpose to continue his efforts 
till the rogues were captured. 

After a few minutes’ study of the situation, 
he dispatched one of his men to a neigh- 
boring store to procure some brimstone, 
and while he was gone the fire was rekin- 
dled in the fireplace. When the messenger 
returned the brimstone was thrown upon 
the fire, and a minute later a broad board 
was placed over the top of the chimney. 
Of course the kitchen quickly became unin- 
habitable; but that was nothing to the con- 
dition of things in the close, unventilated 
attic where the counterfeiters were con- 
cealed. There a few minutes of spasmodi¢ 
coughing were succeeded by silence, and 
when, a little later, some of the officers with 
an ax cut a hole through the roof and en- 
tered, they found the men whom they were 
seeking unconscious from suffocation. They 
quickly brought them out, and a few min- 
utes in the open air were sufficient to re- 
store them. Their captors, however, did 
not wait for this before placing heavy irons 
upon each one, that there might be no 
chance of escape. 

When the room was clear enough for ex- 
amination it was found to have been most 
carefully constructed for its purpose.} Be- 
ing tightly sheathed on all sides so that no 
smallest ray of light could shine out to at- 
tract attention, its one opening was a door 
in the side of the chimney, through which 
members of the gang entered and departed 


via the fireplace. With the ordinary draught 
they had no trouble from the smoke, and 
even found the chimney a sufficient ventila- 
tor for their little shop. As a matter of fact, 
the fire was rarely kindled in that particular 
fireplace except on occasions when « raid 
was expected. But everything was in a 
state of constant preparation, and when 
fleeing criminals had safely entered the se- 
cret chamber a roaring blaze was immedi- 
ately kindled, and by the time their pursu- 
ers entered, the chimney presented a most 
unlikely line of retreat. The secret might 
have remained unbroken had not Corson 
thrust his head out into the chimney to lis- 
ten to the conversation below just at the mo- 
ment when the paper of snuff was thrown 
upon the fire. And it was his sneeze that 
betrayed the hiding-place. 

The broken plastering at the farther end 
of the room had been artfully contrived by 
the counterfeiters to make their retreat the 
more secure by its apparent innocence. 
The wall of the den on that side was sev- 
eral feet from the break and sloped away 
to the top in such a manner that it was con- 
cealed from view. As an additional pre- 
caution it was carefully blackened, so that 
one peering up through the lathing from be- 
low saw an apparently empty and dark 
garret. The entire plan of the place re- 
vealed a degree of ingenuity worthy of a 
better cause. 

The wounded sheriff felt himself well re- 
paid for the discomfort which he suffered 
by the capture he had made. Besides three 
of the most notorious counterfeiters of the 
gang (for one was there at work when the 
others arrived), he took the Shepardsons 
and a large quantity of counterfeit coin, to- 
gether with numerous counterfeiting-tools 
and other implements of the trade. After 
such an achievement it is easy to believe 
that he was for many years a famous local 
hero, and that the story of Sheriff Johnson 
and the counterfeiters was one of the most 
popular legends of the time. 

Among those captured by Johnson was 
Abel Starkey, who was tried, convicted, and 
sent to Newgate Prison for a term of twenty 
years. There his ingenuity and industry 
enabled him to lay aside a considerable 
sum of money, and his good behavior won 
him the consideration and even the friend- 
ship of many of the prison officials. It was 
thought by some of them that he had re- 
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formed, and so far as the rules of the prison 
would permit they trusted him freely. 

When the new prison at Wethersfield was 
completed and plans were made for the re- 
moval of the convicts to the more modern 
structure, Starkey declared to some of his 
fellow convicts that he would never go to 
the new jail. On the night of September 
28, the day previous to the contemplated 
removal, he asked permission of the officials 
to spend the night in the caverns under- 
ground. For some years these had been 
abandoned, and the convicts had slept in 
cells in the large building above ground. 
But Starkey had entered the prison when 
the underground shafts were still in use; 
and he now pleaded that he wanted to have 
one last reminder of the old times before 
leaving the place forever. As there seemed 
no good reason for refusing, and as the un- 
derground rooms were apparently even 
more secure than those above, his request 
was granted. 

For some unexplained reason the iron 
hatch over the prison well was left unfast- 
ened that night. Possibly this neglect may 
be in some way connected with the small 
sum of money found in Starkey’s possession 
next day; but that is a matter of conjecture, 
not of positive history. One thing only is 
certain. During the night Starkey laid hold 
of the well rope and with its aid began to 
climb towards the prison yard. When al- 
most at the top the rope broke, precipita- 
ting him to the bottom of the shaft. The 
bucket fell with him, causing a crash which 
attracted the attention of the officer on 
guard and led to an investigation. Upon 
descending into the mine, the warden and 
his assistant found Starkey lying dead in 
the well, with his skull crushed either by 
the heavy bucket or by the rocks which he 
struck in his descent. Thus on its last day 
of service the old prison witnessed a trag- 
edy which formed the closing scene in the 
history of one of the most desperate bands 
of outlaws that ever infested New England. 


No. 11. Henry Wooster, Tory 


During the War of the Revolution the 
dwellers on opposite sides of Long Island 
Sound were bitterly hostile, and the villages 
along the coast witnesses of many a serious 
encounter as the result of this hostility. The 


people on Long Island were Tories for the 
most part, and they made it very uncom- 
fortable for any citizen who did not sym- 
pathize with the loyalist cause. In Connect- 
icut, on the other hand, the patriot spirit 
predominated, and a Tory in Connecticut 
met with much the same treatment that was 
bestowed upon patriots across the Sound. 
Furthermore, privateering expeditions on a 
small scale were not uncommon, in which 
persons from one side of the Sound would 
raid some settlement on the other side 
for purposes of plunder or reprisal. Of 
course such a condition of affairs engen- 
dered much hard feeling and gave rise to 
no little cruelty and lawlessness. As usually 
happens at such times, the worst elements 
in the community took advantage of the 
opportunity afforded for indulging their 
criminal propensities; and not a few other- 
wise good and law-abiding citizens were be- 
trayed by the general excitement into partic- 
ipation in acts which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, they would have condemned as 
criminal. 

Among those patriots who were unfortu- 
nate enough to be living on Long Island at 
the outbreak of the war was Captain Eben- 
ezer Dayton, a man of great independence 
of spirit, fearless, energetic, and warmly at- 
tached to the American cause. Naturally 
he aroused the animosity of his Tory neigh- 
bors by his outspoken loyalty to what they 
considered the side of treason and rebellion. 
At first this animosity showed itself in petty 
slights and slurs, that were harmless though 
bitter. The family was ignored in society; 
the children were taunted at school; and 
in countless trifling ways they were all made 
to feel the resentment of that popular opin- 
ion which they had ventured to defy. 

As the war continued and the war spirit 
burned more fiercely, the hostility of their 
neighbors took on more serious forms. The 
feeling of enmity was deepened in no slight 
degree by the suspicion that Captain Day- 
ton was furnishing aid and information to 
the patriot forces, and that fugitives from 
Tory justice or indignation often found 
shelter beneath his roof. As a consequence, 
slights and jeers were now accompanied by 
overt acts of injury to person and property. 
Threats followed, and it became evident 
that the safety of his family from insult and 
danger could only be secured by leaving 
the Island. This was, indeed, the very re- 
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sult that the loyalists wished to bring about. 
They felt that the presence of so pronounced 
a rebel in their midst was at once a reproach 
and a menace. 

It was in January or February, 1780, 
that Captain Dayton, seeing the trend of 
things, took such of his property and house- 
hold goods as he could transport and crossed 
the Sound to Connecticut. He was fortu- 
nate enough to secure a large and comfort- 
able residence more than sufficient for the 
needs of his family in the little village of 
Bethany, a few miles northwest of New 
Haven. And this shelter he generously 
shared with others. Several of his neigh- 
bors, who, like himself, were sympathizers 
with the patriots, left Long Island at the 
same time, bringing with them quite large 
sums of money, and for a while made their 
home at Captain Dayton’s house. 

The Captain was a business man, carry- 
ing on a flourishing and important trade in 
foreign goods and articles of considerable 
value. He had no store, as he doubtless 


would have had had he lived at a later pe- 
riod, but travelled about the country with 
a large peddler’s wagon — a common prac- 
tice with enterprising merchants in the days 
when the population of the country was 


‘ scattered and the means of travel limited. 
Steam and electricity have reversed the 
order of retail trade. Now the railway and 
trolley bring the customer to the centre of 
trade, where he finds such wares as he 
needs. Formerly the peddler’s wagon 
brought goods and tradesman to the cus- 
tomer, and offered him a limited choice of 
wares. Not a very satisfactory method, 
we should think, but the best the circum- 
stances permitted. Among these travelling 
merchants Captain Dayton soon won for 
himself a prominent place, the household- 
ers along his route finding him both enter- 
prising and trustworthy. His surplus stock 
was stored in the attic and unoccupied 
rooms of his house, and this often repre- 
sented a considerable money value. 

During the month of March, only a few 
weeks after his arrival in Connecticut, the 
reserve stock ran short along certain staple 
lines and Dayton was obliged to go to Bos- 
ton to replenish his store. The trip re- 
quired several days, and was accomplished 
by stage. It happened also that on the very 
day when he set out for Boston the former 
neighbors who had been staying at his 
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house took their departure, so that Mrs, 
Dayton was left alone with three small 
children and two colored servant-children, 
She was a brave woman, however, and ac- 
customed to the charge of home affairs, 
and no thought of fear entered her mind. 

It had been no secret when the band of 
exiles left Long Island that they took with 
them a goodly sum of money and not « little 
valuable property; but public opinion would 
not sanction the open confiscation of their 
goods, and they were allowed to depart 
without molestation. Some of their former 
neighbors, however, were less scrupulous 
than the rest, and they determined to cap- 
ture these stores for the support of the loy- 
alist cause. 

The enterprise originated in a gathering 
of low characters at the public-house, and 
the first thought of the conspirators was 
that of robbery for their own enrichment. 
But, supposing that a number of men were 
still sheltered under Captain Dayton’s 
roof, the would-be burglars feared to carry 
out their purpose. They therefore enlisted 
the interest of several other young fellows 
who, though not criminals, were quite ready 
to engage in any daring scheme for injur- 
ing the patriots. To them it was not a mat- 
ter of robbery, but of confiscation and pun- 
ishment for rebellion. To further give color 
of military justice to the plan, an unscrupu- 
lous officer in the British service was in- 
duced to take command, and definite ar- 
rangements were made for crossing the 
Sound and raiding the Dayton house. 

The time chosen for the attempt chanced 
to be the very night when Dayton had set 
out for Boston and the other men had left 
the house, although this was clearly un- 
known to the raiders. On that night seven 
men, led by one Alexander Graham, a de- 
serter from the Continental army and at 
that time holding a commission from the 
British, embarked in a boat from Long 
Island and, crossing to a point near New 
Haven, proceeded without delay to the 
Dayton homestead in Bethany, arriving 
there about midnight. 

It was a moonless night, and so quiet 
were their movements that no one had been 
awakened or disturbed on the way. At the 
house they made no effort at stealth, but 
relied on their numbers to overawe the in- 
mates. Forcing a window on the lower 
floor, they rushed in and up the stairs to 
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the bedrooms where they expected to find 
Captain Dayton and his friends. The room 
which they entered on the lower floor was 
Mrs. Dayton’s sleeping-room, and she was 
of course awakened by their entrance. As 
soon as they passed through she sprang up 
and, rushing to a window, called loudly for 
help. No one responded, however, and the 
robbers, not finding any one up-stairs, 
quickly returned, bound Mrs. Dayton fast 
with a sheet which they tore into strips, 
and, setting a guard over her, gave them- 
selves to the congenial task of ransacking 
the house. This work they did most thor- 
oughly. 

For two hours they searched the place 
from garret to cellar, collecting a large’ store 
of articles of value. There were hand- 
kerchiefs of silk and linen, ladies’ gowns, 
silver shoe-buckles, worsted goods, cloaks, 
coats, various articles of linen, a spy-glass, 
two muskets with their accoutrements, 
four halberds, besides other arms, and, by 
no means of least importance, four hundred 
and fifty pounds in gold, silver, and copper 
coin and two hundred Continental paper 
dollars. The booty was indeed rich, though 
not so rich as it would have been had they 
come before the departure of Captain’ Day- 
ton’s friends. 

To gather all this together involved no 
little labor, and when their task was com- 
pleted and the men felt certain that no prize 
had escaped their notice they decided to 
rest and refresh themselves before taking 
their departure. They ordered the colored 
children to place upon the table the best 
the larder afforded, carefully watching 
them the while to prevent escape or the 
concealment of anything good. To make 
the feast complete they procured a light and 
brought out from the abundant supply in 
the cellar as much liquor as they wished. 
Then, after they had satisfied their appe- 
tites and gathered up whatever they could 
conveniently carry away, they deliberately 
destroyed everything of value that remained. 
The wine in the casks and bottles they let 
out upon the ground. Chinaware and fur- 
niture they smashed. What could not easily 
be broken they disfigured, and in every way 
committed as much wanton damage as pos- 
sible. The entire amount of property taken 
and destroyed that night, including bonds, 
notes, and the like, amounted to not less 
than five thousand pounds. 


It was after two o’clock in the morning 
when the raiders left the house. And it was 
much later than that before Mrs. Dayton 
was able to free herself and arouse the 
neighbors to the pursuit of the fugitives. 
By the time this was accomplished they 
were well on their way. 

Expecting pursuit, Graham and his men 
did not think it wise to return by the way 
they had come. Besides, they had some 
business to accomplish in behalf of the loy- 
alist cause. Consequently, they decided to 
remain hidden with friends in Connecticut 
till the affair should blow over, or at least 
till the eagerness of pursuit should have 
abated in some degree. Instead, therefore, of 
retracing their course to New Haven, they 
merely went a short distance in that direc- 
tion and then, making a detour, continued 
their march several miles further towards 
the northwest and away from the Sound. 

In Gunn-Town, a part of Middlebury, 
there lived a staunch Tory woman with 
whom they knew they would be safe, and 
towards her house they now took their way. 
Their purpose in doing this was twofold. 
First was the idea of throwing their pursu- 
ers off the scent. They knew it would not 
be long before Mrs. Dayton would alarm 
her neighbors, and they feared to risk a 
stern chase for Long Island, loaded as they 
were with plunder. Then, too, they wished 
to keep up communication between these 
Connecticut Tories and their friends across 
the Sound. Not a little valuable informa- 
tion was often secured in this manner by 
scouting or raiding parties who secretly 
visited these trusted friends and kept them 
in touch with the loyalist forces. 

The way to M idlebury was lonely and 
settlers few. As the hours swiftly passed 
and two o’clock became three and four, 
Captain Graham’s band felt that there was 
little chance of meeting any wayfarers. Per- 
haps, also, the good wine which they had 
drunk quite freely at the Dayton house 
made them overconfident, so that they went 
along more carelessly than they had done 
in the early evening. But lovers kept late 
hours then as now; and young Chauncey 
Judd, of Waterbury, was just returning 
from a visit to his sweetheart when, as ill 
luck would have it, he met the raiders upon 
a narrow bridge. The meeting was unex- 
pected on both sides, and Chauncey had 
no time for either concealment or flight. 
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In fact, he was surprised in the midst of a 
lover’s reverie and was too dazed to think 
of either. 

On their part, the raiders were scarcely 
less disturbed than he. They dared not let 
him pass, had they been minded to do so, 
without first making sure of his political 
bias, lest he should prove hostile to them 
and disclose the direction of their flight. 
Before he could collect his thoughts, there- 
fore, they surrounded him and demanded 
his name and errand abroad at that time 
of night. He told them both without hesi- 
tation, and then requested them to let him 
go on his way without further hindrance. 

“Not so fast, young man,” responded 
Graham. “We will let you go in a moment 
if you prove yourself a good and loyal cit- 
izen and worthy of freedom. Let us hear 
you shout, ‘ Hurrah for King George!’ ” 

**G—d d—n King George!” was Judd’s 
quick and vigorous response. The answer 
of course assured his captors that the young 
man was a patriot and at the same time it 
aroused their anger. “You young rebel,’ 
they retorted, “we must teach you a lesson 
in loyalty. Before we are through with you 
you will either sing a different song or you 
wont be able to sing at all.” 

So saying, they took him down to the 
river-side and plunging him into the almost 
freezing water, held him under the surface 
till he was nearly strangled. Then bringing 
him out, they repeated their challenge: 
“Shout, ‘ Hurrah for King George!’ ” 
Again came the reply as at first, and the 
ducking was repeated. At length, after 
many duckings accompanied with not a 
few cuffs and kicks and other violence, the 
youth, more than half dead, feebly shouted, 
“Hurrah for King George!” and so es- 
caped further persecution for the time. 
After a short consultation, however, the 
fugitives decided that the only safe course 
for them was to take him along with them 
in their flight. 

In the house of the friendly citizen of 
Gunn-Town was a cellar kitchen where 
Graham and his party were concealed for a 
number of days, Judd remaining with them. 
In this kitchen was a well containing seven 
or eight feet of water, into which, whether 
seriously or not we do not know, they talked 
of putting their prisoner. But their hostess, 
a stern and matter-of-fact old lady, begged 
that they would not do this — not that she 
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felt any twinges of pity for the youthful 
patriot, but because, as she said, “it would 
spoil the, water.” 

The raiders, conscious of the danger of 
staying in patriot territory, were anxious to 
be on the move as soon as possible. They 
therefore took advantage of the first favor. 
able night to make another stage on their 
homeward journey. It was after midnight, 
the rain was falling heavily, and everything 
was wrapped in profoundest darkness when 
they turned their steps southward towards 
Long Island Sound, taking Chauncey with 
them. Just before daybreak they came to 
the town of Oxford and found shelter in the 
barn of a Tory sympathizer. This friend 
did not dare to lodge them in his house, for 
he was known to be a loyalist and his neigh- 
bors watched him very closely. By great 
care, however, he was able to conceal the 
men for a few days under the hay in a re- 
mote loft; but he urged them to move on at 
the earliest possible moment. So far from 
blowing over, the indignation that had been 
aroused by the robbery at Captain Day- 
ton’s had increased with every day that the 
robbers eluded search. A sharp watch had 
been kept along the shore, and the feeling 
was general that the raiding-party had not 
returned to the Island, but that its members 
were still concealed with friends somewhere 
in the vicinity of the outrage. Naturally, 
there was increased suspicion of the Tories 
and deepened animosity towards all who 
were known to sympathize with the loyal- 
ist cause. Captain Dayton also, upon his re- 
turn from Boston, had done everything in 
his power to stimulate the efforts of his 
neighbors in their search for the men who 
had done him so much harm. 

One bitter cold night Graham and his 
men learned that a whale-boat was ready 
for their use at Stratford; so they took their 
booty and their captive and made a forced 
march to the coast village of Stratford, be- 
ing carried by their host a part of the way 
in a farm-wagon. Without difficulty, and 
as they supposed without discovery, they 
reached the coast, found the boat, and 
crossed the Sound to their own territory. It 
was a hard night even for those who were 
exercising at the oars. As for poor Judd, 
lying bound and helpless, his hands and 
feet were so badly frost-bitten that he never 
fully recovered from the sufferings of that 
trip. Still, he preferred to suffer with the 
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cold rather than to afford the slightest aid 
to his captors by rowing. 

The trip across the Sound was accom- 
plished successfully and without opposition. 
After more than a fortnight of hiding and 
danger the band found themselves once 
more on Tory soil, and fancied themselves 
quite secure. But they had not reckoned 
upon the swiftness and determination of 
their pursuers. On the way from Oxford 
to Stratford they had passed through Derby, 
in which town they were seen by a late trav- 
eller who, more fortunate than Chauncey 
Judd, eluded their observation and spread 
the news among the townspeople. At first 
he thought them a company of late roister- 
ers whom it would be well to avoid; but 
when he noted their silence and estimated as 
well as he could their numbers he was con- 
vinced that this was none otherthan the band 
of raiders about whom the whole community 
had been excited for more than a week. 

With amazing rapidity the men of the 
village were awakened and gathered to- 
gether. Without loss of time two whale- 
boats were manned and set off down the 
river, under command of Captain William 
Clark and James Harvey. Swiftly and si- 
lently they rowed across the Sound but a 
few rods behind the other boat, and, land- 
ing almost as soon as the fleeing Tories, 
captured all but one of their number just 
inside the British lines. They also recov- 
ered the booty and the captive Judd. 

Chauncey Judd when retaken was in a 
condition bordering on insanity, and it was 
several days before he recovered his mental 
balance. The repeated threats of death 
and the hardships he had suffered caused 
a severe shock to his nervous system, which 
affected him as long as he lived. For months 
he would start up in his sleep as from a 
nightmare, shouting, “Hurrah for King 
George!” 

The six raiders who were captured were 
taken at once to New Haven and brought 
to speedy trial. In dealing with such cases 
there was little delay, and judgment was 
meted out with considerable severity. Gra- 
ham, the leader of the band, was shown to 
be a deserter from the American army. He 
was carefully searched and, concealed in 
the lining of his coat, was found a commis- 
sion from General Howe authorizing him to 
Serve as a recruiting-officer for the British. 
It was in furtherance of this work that he 


had delayed the return to Long Island and 
made the trip to Middlebury. When the 
paper was discovered Graham made full 
confession, and was executed as a deserter. 

The remaining five were convicted of rob- 
bery, and sentenced to Newgate Prison for 
various terms. Among them was a young 
man named Henry Wooster. He was a 
member of a very respectable family that 
had formerly lived in Derby, Connecticut, 
but had been compelled to remove to Long 
Island because of their Tory sympathies. 
He had joined the expedition with no crim- 
inal purpose, looking upon it as a justifiable 
reprisal for indignities suffered by himself 
and other members of his family at the 
hands of the patriots. For his share in the 
raid he was sentenced to pay a fine of fifty 
pounds and to be imprisoned four years at 
Newgate. 

Within a week from the time of his arrival 
at Newgate, Wooster had made a most 
careful and thorough examination of the 
entire mine and had estimated the chances 
of escape at the different points. His 
thought turned first and most naturally 
towards the well and the seventy-foot shaft 
as the probable avenues to liberty. But he 
was speedily convinced that escape through 
either of these was impossible without the 
aid of a confederate above ground; and 
every hint at a bribe was scornfully re- 
jected by even the meanest of the prison 
officials or servants. Possibly this impreg- 
nable virtue was due to the popular hatred 
of the Tories as much as to a conscientious 
adherence to duty; but in any case it effec- 
tually frustrated all plans that might be 
made with reference to the two shafts. 
The practicability of a general insurrection 
on the part of the prisoners against the 
guard was considered and abandoned. Fi- 
nally, he settled upon the old drain as af- 
fording the one chance of success. 

As already described, this drain was built 
of stone and cement, far too narrow to ad- 
mit the body of a man and strongly secured 
at the inner end with stout bars of iron not 
easily removed. Wooster reasoned that if 
he could but loosen these bars and a few 
stones at the opening he should find the 
drain less carefully laid throughout the 
greater part of its length. The most serious 
problem seemed to be that of obtaining the 
tools necessary for the work. And these 
his native ingenuity soon supplied. 
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At an early hour every morning the hatch- 
way at the top of the thirty-foot shaft was 
opened and the inmates of the mine were 
summoned above ground for their day’s 
labor. Only three were permitted to ascend 
at a time, one squad being led to their posts 
of service and chained to wall, ceiling, or 
anvil-block before the next detachment 
was called up. Wooster, being of a mechan- 
ical turn, was assigned to a position in the 
nail-shop, than which no task could have 
suited him better. Each day he succeeded 
in secreting about his person small frag- 
ments of nail-rods which he carried with 
him down the shaft at night and kept for 
his own project. He also manufactured a 
key with which he could remove his own 
fetters and those of such of his fellow pris- 
oners as he thought best as soon as they 
were safely in the caverns for the night and 
the guards had left them. 

With these bits of nail-rod for his only 
tools he began picking at the stones and 
cement about the entrance of the drain till 
he was able to remove one after another of 
the bars, which in turn were used as effec- 
tual implements for the loosening of the 
stones. The work was slow and tiresome, 


but a couple of nights sufficed for the com- 
plete removal of the external course of stone 
and the discovery that the next course 


would be less difficult. By the end of the 
week he had loosened so many of the stones 
that he could take them out and crawl his 
entire length into the drain. Soon he found 
that he could work even more rapidly; for 
in many places the channel was large 
enough without any work, and, as he had 
surmised, the stones were much more irreg- 
ularly and carelessly laid than at the en- 
trance. 

Once it was well begun, the work went 
on systematically night after night. As 
soon as the prisoners were remanded to the 
caverns for the night and felt themselves 
secure from intrusion by the prison author- 
ities, Wooster would unlock his fetters and 
remove his clothes. Then he would crawl 
into the drain and work for a fixed time re- 
moving stones and mortar, which, being 
brought to the entrance, were taken by 
others who acted as his assistants and care- 
fully scattered through the most remote and 
unoccupied parts of the mine. The dim- 
ness of the light and the extent of the cav- 
erns made it possible to deposit a good deal 


of rubbish in various parts without any 
danger of attracting the attention of the 
guards who made occasional visits of ip. 
spection during the daytime. After work. 
ing as long as he deemed it wise he would 
come out, resume his clothes, restore the 
stones and bars at the entrance so that they 
would not betray him, and retire to sleep 
until morning. 

Thus week after week passed and the 
tireless worker was near the end of his task, 
Only a few feet of the masonry intervened 
between him and the outer world. But 
these last few feet, like the first, were much 
more difficult than the rods intervening. 

One night he was working with the in- 
tense eagerness inspired by the hope of 
speedy success when he heard a dull sound 
in the drain behind him and, investigating, 
found that a large stone had fallen into the 
drain from above and so completely blocked 
the passage that he could not crawl over it. 
The discovery almost unnerved him. Here 
was a predicament indeed. The drain was 
too narrow to admit of his turning. He had 
not enough nail-rods to complete the work 
of digging out, even if the time would per- 
mit him to accomplish the feat that night. 
And at that distance there was no hope of 
his making himself heard by those in the 
cavern. A cold sweat burst from every pore. 
After all his labor it seemed that he must 
perish here in this miserable drain far be- 
yond the reach of human help, and his chan- 
nel of escape become his tomb. 

It was not easy, however, to daunt the 
courage of Wooster. With a degree of en- 
ergy and patience seldom equalled, he 
worked till he succeeded in grasping the 
stone with his feet, and slowly, inch by 
inch, he pushed it backwards until a de- 
pression in the bottom of the drain per- 
mitted it to sink so far that he could crawl 
over it and make his way back to the mine 
just in time to put on his clothes and fetters 
in readiness for the morning summons to 
work above ground. His bruised and ex- 
hausted condition would excite no suspi- 
cion on the part of the prison officials; for 
the free admission of liquor to the prison 
often turned the caverns into a perfect pat- 
demonium of drunken carousal, and it was 
no uncommon thing for prisoners to come 
up in the morning badly bruised and dis- 
figured by a quarrel with their fellows. 

So great were the shock and exhaustion 
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resulting from this experience that Wooster 
was unable to return to his work in the drain 
for a number of nights. When he did so he 
made short work of his task, and about 
one hour before daylight of the third night 
he had the unspeakable satisfaction of 
breathing the air of freedom. He advised 
the men to remain in the prison till the next 
night, in order that they might start imme- 
diately upon being sent down to the caverns 
and so have the whole night to make the 
first stage of their escape. But so great was 
their excitement when they knew that the 
way was open that they could not be re- 
strained from immediate departure. They 
were the more eager because they feared 
that at this last moment their work might 
be discovered and all hope of escape cut off. 

Unable to control the men, Wooster fi- 
nally yielded and led out with himself all 
who had been committed with him for the 
Dayton robbery, besides a number of other 
Tories whom they found at Newgate upon 


® their arrival. Once outside the drain, the 


men scattered and concealed themselves 
among the rocks and woods of the Turkey 
hills till the coming of another night should 
give opportunity to continue their flight. 
The result proved the superior wisdom of 
Wooster’s advice. Of course the escape was 
discovered in the morning and searching- 
parties scoured the region for the fugitives. 
Nearly all of them were retaken; but Woos- 
ter, with his customary sagacity, hid himself 
securely and evaded pursuit. Climbing to 
the top of a tall hemlock, he concealed 
himself among the thick branches, fasten- 
ing himself by his fetters to the tree so that 
he was able even to sleep in safety for a part 
of the day. Like the more famous fugitive 
King Charles, he saw the prison officers at 
one time passing very near his place of con- 
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cealment and heard them discussing the 
adroitness of his escape. 

Defying the pangs of hunger as he had 
previously defied the difficulties and dan- 
gers of the drain, he remained hidden in 
the tree four days, in order that the search- 
ing-parties might conclude he had escaped 
and so relax their vigilance. Then he de- 
scended, and made his way to the home of 
a friendly Tory, who secreted him for a 
week while he rested and regained full 
strength for further flight. Leaving this 
shelter, he made his way to the coast in the 
neighborhood of New London, where he 
succeeded in getting on board an English 
vessel and enlisted in the British service. 
He remained with this vessel till the close 
of the war and for some years after, doing 
good service in various parts of the world. 

Meanwhile his parents had heard noth- 
ing from him and supposed him to be dead. 
With the restoration of peace they returned 
to their former home in Derby, Connecti- 
cut, and settled down to the old farm life. 
One evening a young man came to the 
house and asked lodging for the night. 
With ready hospitality they received him, 
and he entertained them for some time with 
stories of travel in foreign countries. At 
length the conversation turned upon the 
Revolution, and the hospitable couple told 
the supposed stranger the story of their lost 
son. Having gradually prepared their minds 
for the disclosure, their guest acknowl- 
edged that he was the son whom they had 
mourned as dead, and furnished unques- 
tionable proof of his identity. The joy of 
the aged couple was of course unbounded, 
and the conditions of restored peace made 
it possible for the young man to settle 
quietly in the old home without fear of 
molestation. 
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By FRANK PUTNAM 


TRANSFORMING THE MEDIAEVAL TOWN AT THE Foot OF THE Mississippr 


VALLEY INTO A MODERN City IN A Day 


A ForREcAST OF HER 


GREAT DESTINY AND SOME IMPRESSIONS OF PRESENT ASPECTS 


a inhabitants and nearly 
two hundred years old that 
SEO J never had a cellar nor a sin- 
gle foot of underground sewer; that took 
—and still takes—its whole supply of 
drinking-water (excepting a few artesian 
wells of recent date) di- 
rectly from the clouds, 
storing the rain in cis- 
terns above ground; 
that stands, for the most 
part, on ground two feet 
below the level, at high 
water, of the mighty 
river that flows through 
its centre; a city built on 
marshy ground at the 
river’s edge, originally, 
and reclaiming the 
marsh just rapidly 
enough to make room 
for its own growth; a 
city, therefore, without 
suburbs; a city sur- 
rounded by river, lake, 
and marsh, and in- 
dented with many 
streams and bayous. 
Thus was New Or- 
leans, three years ago. 
To-day, the adminis- 
trators of the city’s public business have 
gone far in laying permanently the founda- 
tions for a city of a million inhabitants; a 
city to possess a complete system of under- 
ground sewers, ample and scientific drain- 
age, and a water-supply to be taken from 
the Mississippi River. To-day, New Or- 
leans presents the unique spectacle of a 


great modern city that is to be plumbed, 


practically all at once. Seventy miles of un- 
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derground sewers were opened some months 
ago; two hundred miles more are almost 
ready to be opened as this is written; and 
other hundreds of miles will follow speed- 
ily. The first connections of business and 
private houses with the mains were made in 
October, 1906. The drainage system was 
then completed, and work was soon to begin 
on the waterworks sys- 
tem. There remained 
some question of a legal 
settlement with a pr- 
vate water company op- 
erating an antiquated 
and absurdly inade- 
quate plant, and hold: 
ing, as I was informed, 
an exclusive franchise. 
But there was not andis 
not the least doubt of 
New Orleans’ purpose 
to supply her own water, 
through her o wn sys- 
tem, and at once. Itis 
safe to say that within 
five years a majority of 
water-consumers it 
New Orleans will ob 
tain their supply from 
the city’s works, and 
that within ten years not 
one of the 75,000 cis 
terns which are now al: 
most the sole source of supply, and which 
provided breeding-places for the mosqui 
toes that spread the fever, will remain in 
use. The cisterns have all been screened, 
sO Mosquitoes can no longer enter them. 


Nothing Like It in Our History 


Nowhere else in America has any gel 
eration been privileged to witness a trans 
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formation so complete and extraordinary 
as that which is now in process in the me- 
tropolis of the southern half of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. It is a transformation from 
medieval conditions to the standards of the 
twentieth century. 

Up to the time when the work on mod- 
ern sanitation for New Orleans was fairly 
begun, it is safe to say that half the people 
of the city were firmly convinced that neither 
drainage nor underground sewers could ever 
be made to work successfully there. Three 
years ago, if you dug down two feet, you had 
a pond on your hands — or on your lot. 
Underdrainage has worked a miracle, so 
that to-day cellars for new office-buildings 
are being sunk to a depth of fifteen to 
twenty-five feet below standard level. The 
old way of getting a basement is illustrated 
in the Howard Memorial Library building. 
Mr. Beer, the librarian (and, by the way, 
one of the quiet, superbly efficient men that 
build for a city’s glory shyly but strongly, 
with little thought of personal recognition or 
reward), showed me through Howard Me- 
morial one night in October. After we had 
viewed the shelves on the main floor, and 
admired the cozy nooks in gallery alcoves, 
we visited the basement, Mr. Beer leading 
the way with a lighted taper. There, too, 
were thousands on thousands of volumes, 
safely but shabbily housed, mines of mate- 
rial for specialists of the future to delve in. 
But what struck me most forcibly was an 
overhead water-pipe with which I collided in 
the shadowy dusk. After that preliminary 
accident I groped with bent shoulders be- 
hind my guide. ‘The basement was merely 
a shallow excavation in an artificial mound. 


How Obstacles Promote Improvements 


Since there is no natural drainage from 
city to river, it was necessary to provide 
means of forcing the flow; this is done with 
various pumping-stations. Drainage and 
sewerage pipes, though built in separate 
systems, are alike in this respect: they run 
down hill for a distance, then must needs 
be emptied by lifting-pumps, and the flow 
started anew on another down-hill stretch, 
to yet another pumping-station. The two 
systems were made separate in order to 
avoid an evil that characterizes drainage 
and sewerage systems in most Northern 
cities. Where drainage and sewer pipes are 
one system, it is necessary to make the 
pipes so large that it is not possible success- 
fully to flush them often, if at all. The re- 
sult is, in most cities, that vast masses of 
sewage remain under the pavements, send- 
ing up clouds of unwholesome gases at every 
manhole, to menace the health of the peo- 
ple. New Orleans has made her drainage- 
channels big enough to carry off the sud- 
den, tremendous downpours of her tropical 
showers, and has built her sewers small 
enough so that these can be flushed daily, 
or as often as may be found needful, with- 
out overtaxing the water-supply. 

Probably the waterworks system has not 
yet taken final form in the plans of the 
commissioners. But in the main it is ex- 
pected to be similar to that of Omaha, 
which takes its water-supply from the Mis- 
souri River through a series of three huge 
basins, located beside the stream above the 
city. It is estimated that the silt to be taken 
from the first settling-basin in New Orleans 
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will in time raise the land-level of the entire 
city. Chemical processes will be employed 
in the second and third basins to precipitate 
solid matter that does not settle to the bot- 
tom of the first basin, the water will be fil- 
tered as it leaves the third and last basin, 
and will then enter the pipes for distribu- 


were two principal causes of the delay, One 
was the fact that the carpet-baggers anq 
negro legislators whose reign was ende 
with a rifle-volley in 1876 left the iy 
stripped to the bone and staggering under 
the burden of immense debts. The water. 
works, the fire department, the sewers, even 


President Craighead of Tulane University in His Study 


tion throughout the city. The system as a 
whole is being built for a city of half a mil- 
lion people, but it is so planned that it can 
readily be made to serve double that num- 
ber, and there is every prospect that a mil- 
lion people will call New Orleans home in- 
side another ten or fifteen years. 


Two Great Handicaps Removed 


A good many people North have won- 
dered why New Orleans, with her natural 
advantages, did not more quickly advance 
in wealth, population, and the moderniza- 
tion of her civic services. I take it there 


the police, had been farmed out to private 
grafters, favorites of the administration. 
In the thirty years since 1876, when white 
home rule was restored by an appeal to the 
elemental manhood of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, regardless of constituted authorities 
acting under a pitiful misconception of the 
fundamental facts at issue, New Orleans 
has been slowly, laboriously, patiently, te 
gaining control of her plundered public 
services and lessening the burden of her 
huge illegitimate debt. The other principal 
factor operating for delay was the period: 
ical outbreak and constant dread of yellow § 
fever. No one knew certainly the nature 0! 
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the terrible disease. Its appearance was al- 
ways the signal for a thousand quarantines, 
—against commerce and travel, even be- 
tween neighboring villages,— and enforced 
with shotguns pointed by men filled with 
the fear of death for themselves and their 
loved ones. This grim spectre has been 
laid forever. It is now known precisely how 
the fever is disseminated, and how it can be 
prevented. Never again will New Orleans 
have need to dread it as she has dreaded it 
in the past. She has only to maintain an 
efficient quarantine against the breeding- 
places of the fever in the tropics, and to 
keep her own standing water-supply 
screened. Proof sufficient that city and 
state have learned this lesson is afforded 
by the recent revelation of the fact that dur- 








Mansion in the Old French Quarter 


A Glimpse of the Famous Old French Market 


ing the summer of 1906 the State Board of 
Health of Louisiana maintained an organ- 
ization of seven hundred experts and secret- 
service men, covering a million miles of 
tropic land, and sea, to guard against the 
introduction of yellow fever into the State. 
And the work was successful beyond even 
the most sanguine expectation. Precedents 
all indicated there would be some recurrent 
cases, following the outbreak of 1905. There 
was, in fact, not a single case in New Or- 
leans, and only one in the State. 


Capital Filling All Channels 


New Orleans relieved of the fear of yel- 
low fever is a city inspired with old hopes 
revived, and with new hopes and plans more 
daring than any ever entertained hefore. 
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Capital now fears not to flow into all the 
channels of her manifold activities. Build- 
ing is in progress everywhere —a genuine 
boom, without the Western accompaniment 
of a wild gamble in land values. Land is 
gaining steadily in value, but there has not 
as yet been anything like a speculative in- 
flation of prices. 
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New Orleans. The old, leisurely life is col- 
ored, truly, with something of the urgency 
of modern commercialism, in business chan- 
nels, but pleasure still ranks business. Pleas- 
ure is the business of most importance here. 
And why should it not be so, if men are to 
build in order to live, and not merely to live 
in order to build? Living is a fine art, in 











Mardi Gras Street Scene: A View of the Parade in Canal Street 


Many magazine-writers have made the 
public familiar with the old-world charm of 
the architecture of the French Quarter of 
New Orleans. It seems to me regrettable, 
and probably unwise, that builders of so 
many handsome new homes are departing 
from the architectural models that seem so 
perfectly suited to the climate. Houses that 
one might duplicate on Riverside Drive in 
New York, on the Lake Shore Drive in 
Chicago, on Commonwealth Avenue in Bos- 
ton,— these appear in increasing numbers 
along the finer residential streets of New 
Orleans. 

Southern hospitality is not mythical, in 


which excellence can be attained only under 


favorable climatic conditions. Even the 
poor are skilled in the art beneath these ge- 
nialskies. One hears much of the Northern 
winter cold as a spur to physical energy. 
Consider here the testimony of one experi- 
menter who finds that he can do prodigies 
of labor in New Orleans impossible to him 
in any Northern city; who has reached the 
conclusion that one expends fully one- 
fourth his physical energies in resisting the 
savage antagonism of the Northern winter, 
and who feels that in New Orleans all his 
forces are happily released for application 
to the work in hand. 
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Passing of Historic Shrines 


A wonderful old city: a marvellous new 
city. Her past a romance in hues most 
vivid: her present starred with portents of 
industrial and commercial greatness. One 
day in late November the papers printed 
the news that the house in which General 
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Andrew Jackson made his headquarters be- 
fore the battle with Pakenham’s men, and 
which later was occupied by General Beau- 
regard, had just been marked for demoli- 
tion to make way for huge railway termi- 
nals — an incident indicative of the chan- 
ging orders. “Youth will be served.” ‘To- 
day is built upon the ruins of yesterday.” 
“Money makes the mare go.” One could 
quote aphorisms at great length to embody 
the idea. Perhaps the one last quoted best 
embodies it. No arrogant foreigner can 
fairly accuse American cities of maintain- 
ing a spirit of childish reverence for historic 
memorials. If a shrine chances to stand in 
the way of a projected canning-factory, why, 
so much the worse for the shrine. Boston 
has preserved a few of her priceless inher- 
itances of the older days, New York still 
permits Trinity modestly to remind the 
passer of the continued if somewhat apolo- 
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getic existence of God in a city given over to 
Mammon, and it has been calculated by 
shrewd sons of worldliness that these old 
things really pay—%in the worth-while 
sense, the dollar-and-cents way, I mean. 
People come long distances to see them, 
and leave money behind. One must of 
course smile at their rustic enthusiasm, but 
one cannot deny the value of their patron- 
age. Perhaps New Orleans will, before it 
is too late, set apart by common accord cer- 
tain of her historic buildings for permanent 
preservation, and make sure of their per- 
manency in the only way that it can be made 
sure. Possibly Mr. Godchaux and Mr. 


Mr. Philip Werlein, President of Philip 
Werlein, Ltd. 


Trezevant, of the New Orleans Progress- 
ive Union, will deem this suggestion worthy 
of consideration. 


Four Monuments and Their Significance 


Four of the public monuments of New 
Orleans impress themselves strongly upon 
the memory of the visitor. Jackson and 
Lee are of course the chief deities. Lee 
stands atop a huge column set upon a 
mound raised perhaps thirty or forty feet 
above the sea-level, in St. Charles Avenue. 
Broad stairways lead up to the base of the 
column from the circular walk of cement 
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that surrounds the mound. On any pleas- 
ant night in late October and early Novem- 
ber I found hundreds of boys and girls at 
play on this circular walk — most of them 
on roller skates. Now and then I heard a 
rattle as of rapid rifle-fire and caught a 
flashing glance of figures flying down the 
stairway — youngsters experimenting with 


Mr. Emilien Perrin, President of the 
Equitable Real Estate Co., Ltd. 


new methods of sudden death, gliding down 
the steps on rollers. Two of New Orleans’ 
Immortals not made famous in battle, but 
in the paths of peace, were John McDonough 
and Margaret Haughery. The one lived a 
long life frugally and shrewdly, and dying, 
devised to New Orleans a fund from which 
more than a score of public schools have 
been built; the other — the first woman to 
be honored with a public statue in America 
— gave of her love and labor, and induced 
others to give of their wealth and time, in 
philanthropies unnumbered. She was es- 
pecially the friend of the poor and the lowly, 
and their children. I never pass that statue 
without lifting my hat in reverence to wom- 
anhood, and withal a speculative wonder 
why the men of other cities have not reared 
monuments to women of like quality. 


Women in Municipal Housekeeping 


Speaking of women, I am reminded that 
it was the women of New Orleans who fi- 
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nally gave direct direction to and made pos- 
sible the execution of the plans for the sys. 
tem of modern sanitation and water-supply 
now in process of construction. It seems 
they grew weary of hearing the men of the 
town talk of these things year in and year 
out, and by concerted action put life into 
the project. Women who were taxpayers 
were given leave to vote on proposals to 
bond the city for these improvements, and 
it was by their ballots that the proposals 
were carried. I have always contended that 
municipal government, akin in so many 
ways to good housekeeping, affords an ad- 
mirable field for the exercise of feminine 
administrative talents, and I am delighted 


Mr. Albert Godchaux, President of the 


New Orleans Progressive Union 


to be able to cite this instance in proof 
thereof. 


» A Forecast of Mighty Growth 


The stranger in town, if he be of an ob- 
servant sort, takes note of many facts and 
tendencies not apparent to most natives. 
These latter sit too close to the stage to 
take it in as a whole; they see clearly only a 
part of what is taking place. Then, too, 
their judgments are likely to be colored by 
prejudices of one kind or another. The 
Orleanian who has seen his city’s expecta- 
tions defeated again and again through 4 
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Chief of Police Whittaker, a Natural Fighting-man and a Storm Centre of 
Red-hot Politics 


lifetime of patient watching, who has seen 
her change so slowly and gradually that she, 
like him, seemed merely to be growing old 
and gray without gaining in vigor or power, 
this man can be pardoned for regarding 
with a sceptical eye the new hopes and plans 
of the younger generation that is now ha- 
stening the city forward into line with her 
destiny. What is New Orleans’ destiny? 
Well, in my opinion, New Orleans will with- 
ina half-century rank third or fourth among 
American cities, in size, wealth, and com- 
merce. Her rivals, and the only cities that 
will be in her class, will be New York in the 
East, Chicago in the Central North, and 
Seattle or San Francisco in the West. More 
and more the population and wealth of 
America centre in the Mississippi Valley. 
The East and West coast regions also gain, 
but not in like ratio. There will be a great 
city at the top of the valley and another 
at its foot. These cities will be linked by 
waterways big enough to float the largest 
ocean vessels, and linking the Great Lakes 
with the Gulf of Mexico. 


Development of New Commercial Zones 


_A new fact for the consideration of po- 
litical economists is the growing tendency 
of the United States to divide commercially 
into three north and south zones: one along 
the Pacific coast, eastward to the Rockies; 
a second comprising the valley of the Mis- 


sissippi; and a third embracing the States 
east of the Alleghanies. Chicago and IIli- 
nois are now far more active in financing 
the new industries of the Gulf South than 
New York or New England. New York 
supplies the money for the development /of 
the East coast, and in a way supplies also 
the social and political inspiration for that 
region. Her great capitalists have in a sense 
converted many of the East coast States in- 
to industrial satrapies, whose mission seems 
to be to pour dividends into Wall Street. 
Virginia, proudest of the proud, the Old 
Dominion and the Mother of Presidents, is 
to-day a fiscal dependency of New York. 
New England sends her surplus funds 
shrewdly, as of yore, into every field that 
offers good security and reasonable returns. 
She is behind many — too many — of the 
Georgian and Carolinian cotton-mills where 
little children are being fed remorselessly 
into the machinery along with the cotton. 
She has funds, too, at work in New Orleans; 
and in the Texas oil and lumber develop- 
ments her men and her money are as active 
as any. But the trend in the Gulf South 
is away from economic dependence upon 
the East. Three successive cotton crops 
worth six hundred million dollars each to 
the South have figured big in removing the 
necessity for financial dependence upon’any 
distant money-loaner. The banks of New 
Orleans are not numerous, considering the 
size of the city. She has but twenty-three, 
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with resources of $104,000,000. This sum 
is $80,000,000 above the total two years ago. 
There is room for half a dozen more, and the 
best possible field for the investment of their 
resources in the development of the city’s 
new commercial and industrial life. They 
need not go abroad either to get money or to 


Joseph M. Leveque, Editor of Harlequin 
a Powerful Factor in the Fight for 
Real Democracy in Louisiana 


invest it profitably. On every hand old of- 
fice-buildings are being remodelled and new 
ones ascending, and there is so strong and 
steady a demand for offices that the rates 
are high and none that is desirable need 
stand vacant. 


Standards of Labor Are Rising 


Wages of workmen in all lines are good, 
and work is plenty. White workingmen need 
no longer fear to take up residence in New 
Orleans. The old bogy of competition with 
black labor is laid, for good and all. The 
black man has reached his limits, industri- 
ally, as well as socially and politically — 
not the limits set by white men, but limits 
set by natural law. In the old plantation 
days Sambo was indispensable; but he does 
not take any such rank in the industrial or- 
ganization of a modern city. There he is 
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falling out of the race, unequal to the de- 
mands laid upon the worker by the intricate 
machinery of modern civilization. 


The City’s Press as an Index 


An infallible index of the civilization of a 
city is its newspaper-press. How admirably 
are the soul-qualities of New York and Bos- 
ton and Chicago — to cite three widely fa- 
miliar examples — mirrored forth in the 
daily papers published in these cities! New 
Orleans’ daily papers speak of, and for, 
strongly contrasting constituencies: the 
Times-Democrat for the families of wealth 











The McDonough Monument 


and social rank, the planters and the ex- 
ploiters and developers of wealth; the Pi- 
ayune, racy of the old Creole South, clean 
and ultra-conservative and piquant —de- § 
veloper of several brilliant individual talents, 
among them the late Catherine Cole and 
the currently delightful Dorothy Dix. The 
Times-Democrat under Major Page Baker's 
direction is an admirable blend of that old 
Southern chivalry of which our histories in- 
formed us in mid-western country schools 4 
quarter-century or more ago, and of the 
keenly alert new spirit of practical progress. 
I doubt if there is a finer editorial page in 
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America than that of the Times-Democrat — 
and its cotton reports are celebrated in all 
the cotton exchanges of the world. The 
Daily States represents officialdom in Lou- 
isiana — and I am informed that official- 
dom in Louisiana is a tremendous machine, 
in numbers and in power. My own im- 
pression of the editorial page of the Daily 
States is that it bespeaks the presence in 
Louisiana of a strong group of citizens of 
conservitive political tendencies, averse to 
the new ideals so widely prevalent among 
the rank and file of both parties in the North. 
The Evening Item, now in new hands and 
to be thoroughly reorganized, should take 
rank with the best of its contemporaries. 
Probably the most interesting single figure 
in New Orleans journalism is Joseph M. 





‘Mr. M. B. Trezevant, Secretary of the 
New Orleans Progressive Union 


Leveque, editor of Harlequin, a weekly 
journal. A born hater of shams and frauds, 
and a first-class fighting-man, Mr. Leveque 
has made his paper a genuine and strong 
influence for the purification of local politics. 
No grafter is safe from his caustic pen. If 
sometimes he errs, it is not to be wondered 
at, because he is always in action. His 
plucky little craft is now engaging single- 
handed the three big frigates of the daily 
press — the Times-Democrat, the Picayune, 
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and the States — in an effort to oust Chief 
of Police Whittaker, another able fighting- 
man, who, like Leveque, is either loved or 
hated by every one that knows him. There 
is something tonic in contact with these pos- 
itive men; something reminiscent of early 
Western days, when men wore their virility 
outside, like a garment, and lowered! eyes 
before nothing on two legs. The later devel- 
opment of Northern cities is bringing in a 
breed of duckers and cringers, a semi-serv- 











Temple Sinai, One of New Orleans’ Many 
Handsome Jewish Houses of Worship 


ile tribe, painful in the sight of a survivor of 
other days; a breed of hired men, accepting 
without demur social as well as industrial 
inferiority to their masters. The South has 
not yet arrived at this stage, and I hope she 
never will. 


One of the Great Natural Shipping-Depots 


Industrially, New Orleans hopes as much 
from her situation at one of the three great 
shipping-stations on the nation’s map as 
she does from the development of home en- 
terprises. On this head Mr. M. B. Treze- 
vant, secretary and manager of the New Or- 
leans Progressive Union, has this to say: 

“In miles, it is a far cry from New Eng- 
land to New Orleans. But do you know 
that the very foundations of New Orleans lie 
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Hon. Martin Behrman, Mayor of New Orleans 


upon New England bed-rock ? Over a hun- 
dred years ago the coastwise trading-ships 
of the North Atlantic brought down in bal- 
last huge granite flagstones which pave 
many of the streets of New Orleans to-day, 
and carried back bales of cotton, barrels of 
molasses and sugar, for New England con- 
sumption. In the present day, however, the 
commerce between these two sections of the 
country has expanded so the great lines of 
trunk railways and huge freight steamers 
convey this traffic back and forth, while 
other lines radiate like the sticks of a fan 
to the South, Southwest, and Central West; 
and the mighty Mississippi River and its 
numerous large and small tributaries draw 
the commerce of nearly half the States of 
the Union through the gateway of New Or- 
leans and distribute these products to the 
ports of the world lines. In addition to wa- 
ter transit by means of some twenty-three 
or more trans-Atlantic steamships via the 
Mississippi River, ‘there are seven trunk 
lines now operating into New Orleans, and 
in the early summer the ’Frisco-Rock Island 
combination will reach from the Crescent 
City to the Rocky Mountains. 





“The geographical situation of New Or- 
leans makes it inevitable that the Panama 
Canal should be spoken of in the same 
breath. Nearer by six hundred miles than 
New York, and nearer than any other great 
seaport of the country, the position of New 
Orleans commands the gateway to Panama. 
Within the next eighteen months the United 
States Government will have completed the 
dredging of Southwest Pass to the depth of 
thirty-five feet, enabling the largest steam- 
ships afloat to come up to the wharves of 
the city, one hundred and ten miles away, 
into an absolutely storm-proof harbor, with 
over two hundred feet of water beneath 
them. 

“Just a few days ago some two hundred 
and fifty of the leading bankersand business 
men of New Orleans tendered a banquet to 
President J. T. Harahan of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad. Mr. Harahan said: ‘In the 
territory lying south of the Missouri and 
Ohio Rivers must come the great industrial 
expansion of our country, and the trend of 
commerce from that territory ought to be 
along the lines of least resistance. Accord- 
ing to natural law, this direction is south, 
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Mardi Gras River Scene: Arrival of Rex and His Escort at the City Front 


and the natural outlet, of course, is New 
Orleans. I am individually, as well as for 
the lines I represent, greatly interested in 
this question, and feel that New Orleans 
should have its rightful share of the con- 
stantly increasing trade with the tropics 
which is now moving and will continue to 
move in tremendously increasing volume 
after the completion of the Isthmian Canal. 
At least eighty per cent of the Panama traf- 
fic should pass through New Orleans, and 
for that reason I heartily approve of and 
will assist the people of New Orleans, the 
Mississippi Valley, and Central West in 
their demand that a part of the government- 
owned vessels shall operate between New 
Orleans and Colon. We have here a won- 
derful harbor, excellent shipping-facilities, 
and miles of water-front where freight can 
be transferred direct between railway-car 
and ships.’ 

“There are fifteen miles of wharfage at 
New Orleans, and the city administration 
is expending for and has practically com- 
pleted steel sheds along a great portion of 
these wharves, which will cost over two 
million dollars. These are public wharves 
where any and all ships may land. In ad- 
dition to these, the Illinois Central Railroad, 
Texas and Pacific, and Southern Pacific 


Railroads have spent other millions in im- 
mense grain-elevators and private wharves, 
while the Southern and ’Frisco Railroads 
jointly are now expending upward of four 
million dollars in elevators, slips, and ter- 
minals, in anticipation of an immense 
oceanic trade. This combination has al- 
ready spent some three millions of dollars 
in acquiring terminals in the heart of the 
city, and will expend another million in 
erecting a union passenger-depot. 

“In 1900 the ocean tonnage coming to 
New Orleans was 1,543,979 tons. In 1906 
these figures had grown to 3,196,380 tons, 
showing an increase of over one hundred 
per cent. In 1900 the exports from New 
Orleans amounted to $114,483,031. At the 
close of the fiscal year of 1906 these had 
grown to $149,174,718, an increase of over 
thirty-three per cent. The imports for the 
same period rose from $18,478,396 to $40,- 
258,009, or an increase of 115 per cent. 

“The most remarkable increase was 
shown in coffee importations, which rose 
from some 44,000,000 pounds in 1900 to 
214,000,000 pounds in 1906, showing the re- 
markable increase of some 475 per cent. 
An increase of 100 per cent in the banana 
receipts brought 10,000,000 bunches of ba- 
nanas into New Orleans. In these two par- 
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Cotton Ready for Shipment. New Orleans Is the Greatest Spot Market in’the World 


ticulars — coffee and bananas — New Or- 
leans leads the world.” 


Undeveloped Summer Outing-Places 


There is an impression prevalent at the 
North that New Orleans is insufferably hot 
in summer; that everybody who can goes 


North to escape the broiling heat. This, 
like many another “general rumor,’’ is 
wide of the truth. There are many delight- 
ful places along the Gulf, where the sum- 
mer heat can be faced as agreeably as in 
Wisconsin and New England resorts to 
which, undeniably, a good many wealthy 
Orleanians go for the summer months. And 
the new spirit that is remodelling the city 
will shortly bring into its service the wide 
and all but unoccupied spaces fronting on 
Lake Ponchartrain. There, and all along 
Bayou St. John, an arm of the lake that 
runs far into the city, will one day be set up, 
hundreds, nay thousands, of fine homes. 


Indeed, I incline that there will some time 
be the finest residential portion of New Or- 
leans. It is almost incredible, yet true, that 
to-day no car-line reaches the lake at or 
near the point where Bayou St. John joins 
its waters with those of the lake. Here 
should be situated one of the loveliest sum- 
mer outing-places in all America. 

Thousands of the NEw ENGLAND’s read- 
ers are familiar with the quaint old-world 
charms of the New Orleans of yesterday. 
All have read, at least, the oft-told story of 
her historic places, her incomparable res- 
taurants, her cities of the dead all entombed 
above ground, her open sewers, and her win- 
ter carnival, Mardi Gras. The old is pass- 
ing, and in its stead is rising, with extraor- 
dinary rapidity, one of the great world- 
cities, preserving all that was most delight- 
ful in the elder day, I trust, and presenting 
it in the dress and environment of the new 
—the Venice of America, and soon to be 
the Winter Capital of America. 
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AN UNSCHEDULED REHEARSAL 


By JAMES WILLIAM JACKSON 


PSSZAHE “big” room of the old 
country house was in a state 
d of utter confusion. All over 
i) the floor lay crépe paper, cush- 
SAA ions, rugs, and a medley of 
other paraphernalia incident to the amateur 
play which the house party had enthusias- 
tically planned and rehearsed for presenta- 
tion on the coming evening, and in which 
Miss Breatrice Morris was to play Princess 
to Mark Harley’s Prince. 

As Miss Morris stepped into the room for 
an inspection she wondered if order could 
possibly be evolved from the chaos in time. 
Mechanically she lifted the lid of a box 
which the maid, or somebody, had left upon 
a chair in the middle of the room. A mass 
of fragrant violets lay disclosed; and on top 
of their dainty sweetness was a card ad- 
dressed to her. Just then a girl’s voice 
called — voices had been calling all that 
blessed day. Dropping the lid Miss Morris 
hurried to obey the summons. In the hall 
she passed the “villain,” bound for the 
theatre with a burden of chairs and cush- 
ions. 

“T ll be back in a moment, Mr. Graf,” 
she assured him as she hurried by. 

Some little time elapsed, however, before 
she was free to return. Just as she reached 
and drew aside the curtains leading into the 
“theatre”? she became aware of a tableau 
not on the program for the evening, but 
for which the properties were evidently well 
suited. In the middle of the room stood 
the “villain; and, at his feet, the box of 
violets. He stood with folded arms, the 
side of his face turned toward the curtained 
doorway. With an instinctive feeling that 
something impended, Miss Morris allowed 
the curtains to slip from her fingers, while 
an irresistible influence held her where she 
could command a view of the scene through 
the slight opening between the portiéres. 

A moment the man stood still, his fore- 
head wrinkled in a frown and an air of evi- 
dent indecision enthralling him. That 
mesmeric hold was thrown off the next in- 


stant. The folded arms dropped to his side 
with a decisive suddenness. His hands 
slipped into his pocket with a solemn cer- 
tainty; and in a flash his foot struck the box 
of violets so accurately and vehemently that 
it shot across the waxed floor, a rift of blue 
sky in a snow-cloud, on through the drapery 
of the stage, far away into the dark corners 
under the miniature stage of the mimic 
theatre. Then the man’s hands came 
slowly out of his pockets, a single uncouth 
but finished word escaped his mustached 
lips, and he turned to the door. 

Miss Beatrice changed her mind about 
further decorating for at least a quarter of 
an hour. When she did return there were 
others with her, all intent on the prepara- 
tions for the evening. There was no respite 
to the pinning, tacking, and draping until 
dinner-time arrived. When the dining was 
over and done with Miss Morris went into 
the little greenhouse which served as a con- 
servatory. It was nearly time to dress, and 
she hurried. But Mark Harley was not too 
much concerned about his lines to notice 
what became of her. She was suffered to 
clip and arrange in peace and quietness for a 
minute by the clock; then he came to her. 

“You are going to look beautiful to- 
night,” he told her. 

She knew the prediction was prompted 
by his faith rather than a desire to say 
something pretty; and she thanked him 
with a smile. 

“You are going to wear — what kind of 
flowers?” he questioned. 

“That is telling,” she declared, as she 
snipped a carnation from the stem. “Do 
you understand ?” 

He nodded an assurance that he did. 

“T was wishing you might wear your 
favorite flowers in the play,” he continued, 
only a little discouraged. “You are invin- 
cible when you join forces with the color 
and perfume of violets.” 

“Thank you; but there are no violets in 
the greenhouse,” she reminded him. “If I 
had known the Prince cared I might have 
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provided some. Your Royal Highness will 
take the will for the deed, will you not ?”’ she 
queried, with a pretty intonation. 

“T tried to provide some,” he explained, 
acknowledging her gracious address with a 
slight bow; “but something happened to 
them.” 

“Indeed,” she commented. “I thank you 
for your thoughtfulness. Did the florist for- 
get to send them?” she asked, with a note of 
suspicion. 

“T suppose so. The maid says if they 
have been delivered she can’t find them; 
and it is impossible they should come now. 
That is why I asked you what you are going 
to wear. I—I—” 

“Yes,” she vouchsafed, with a rising in- 
flection. ‘You what?” she added, as he 
seemed to be lost in thought. 

“T had meant to ask that you wear the 
violets, if you — if you cared in that way to 
answer a question I want you to answer.” 

“What is the question?” she queried, 
though she appeared vastly more interested 
in tying up a bunch of carnations. The ex- 
ertion she put upon her white teeth to hold 
one end of the string brought a maddening 
color tingeing her cheek. 


“Tt isn’t anything very new,” he sug- 
gested; “‘it is n’t anything you don’t know.” 
Her color deepened, and she wound more 


slowly. Harley looked about apprehen- 
sively. It was not a favorable place for his 
purpose. Some one might appear at any 
moment and only the most subdued and 
passionless tones could fail of being over- 
heard. 

“You know I love you, Beatrice,” he told 
her, in a self-contained tone that neverthe- 
less bespoke repressed power and passion. 
“T want you to be my wife. I meant to tell 
you this, to ask if you would think it over 
and answer me with the violets. They 
have n’t come and—but—will you tell me 
without them?” 

The color left her face as he spoke and 
came surging back into its paleness as he 
ceased and bent his insistent eyes upon her. 
But she only shook her head. There was a 
present finality about her negative that 
must have startled him. He stood still a 
moment; then, as voices drew near, he 
turned away. 

“Will you ask Mr. Graf please to come 
here for a minute?” she called after him 
calmly. 
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He turned again and looked at her. Per- 
haps he thought she was treating his con- 
fession as of little moment after all, for he 
simply bowed his acknowledgment of her 
command. 

Mr. Graf could not have been far dis- 
tant. The briefest time sufficed for his 
arrival. 

“You wished to see me, Miss Morris?” 
he asked, brightly. “Iam at your service 
with all my heart, especially my —” 

She stopped him with a gesture and the 
faintest smile. 

“T want you to help me,” she told him, 
slowly, without at first taking her attention 
from the flowers; ‘‘ because I can trust you 
to keep a secret.” 

He waited wonderingly as she turned her 
gaze fully upon him and strove to look 
straight into the heart that he boastingly 
placed at her service. 

“T am going to wear violets to-night,” 
she continued, without the movement of an 
eyelash; “and I want you to get them for 
me.” 

“Where — where will I —?” he began, 
in a stammering voice; but she stopped him 
again by the impatience of her glance. 

“Tt is a secret, you know,” she said. 
“Don’t speak so loud. No living soul is to 
know, save ourselves — ever; but I must 
have the violets to-night.” 

She knew that her tone fell almost im- 
perceptibly to the key of a menace. The 
man looked at her steadily while she spoke. 
A flaming color in his face told that he un- 
derstood, at least in part. 

“So!” he observed; “somebody has been 
telling tales out of Sunday school.” 

There was a venom in his sneer that re- 
vealed more of his character than the girl 
had ever known before. It struck her with 
a little chill. 

“Nobody told,” she assured him, sternly. 
“T saw! It remains yet to be learned 
whether I tell or not. I don’t want to; but 
I shall wear violets to-night. Do you under- 
stand ?”’ 

He folded his arms in his rebellious and 
characteristic way. Then, after‘an instant, 
without venturing any defence, he turned 
away defiantly and left her. 

She waited just a little longer, until she 
had given him what time she thought neces- 
sary. When she reached the big room the 
violets were there, in a somewhat battered 
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box, on the chair as she first found them. 
She quickly caught up the fragrant burden 
and sped to her room. 

As she stood alone at the play-room door 
an hour later one might have understood 
the ignoble jealousy of Mr. Graf. She 
seemed like a vitalized portrait into which 
something of every known feminine charm 
had found its way through a master-painter’s 
brush. There was a color in her face born 
not so much of the recent adventure as of a 
womanly expectancy. A play-gown of a 
princess suggested dream fancies. Mark 
Harley looked through the doorway of the 
opposite room, caught his breath, and 
looked again. Surely she was a dream! 
The slenderly tall and exquisite figure was 
hers; the red-gold hair was all her own 
peculiar glory; but the violets? They 
could be only dream flowers. ‘“ Beatrice!” 

She turned quickly at his advance. The 
overmastering beauty of her face and the 


perfume of violets bereft him of words for a 
breath. Then he stammered: 

“Are vou real?” 

“Very real,” she said, softly. 

“And the violets —?” 

““_ Are real, too.” 

“Do they mean anything?” he almost 
begged. 

She let her glance slip away from his as 
her color came and fled. 

“They were yours once; you should know 
what they mean,” was all she said. 

He shook off the spell of the dream no- 
tion, as if he feared that the next instant 
would be the passing of opportunity; and he 
trembled as he put his arm about her. 

A tinkling stage bell suddenly broke the 
quietness. 

Not only the Villain but Prince and Prin- 
cess played well that night. They had 
caught the true spirit of their parts in an 
unscheduled rehearsal. 


BLOODROOT 
By AUGUST LANE 


Sweet, humble, stainless flower! 
Didst blossom for this hour? 
Thy pureness hath a spell 
Befitting Easter well! 

And oh! thy crimson breath! 
What is it that éhis saith? 
“Love conquers hate, and Life 
Is victor in the strife!” 
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A Forgotten Hymn 


T is difficult for a girl of our era to realize the 

discouraging atmosphere in which her great- 
great-grandmother pursued even the mildest of so- 
cial dissipation. 

She dwelt under the sway of a theocracy very 
nearly as powerful as that of the Church in the 
Middle Ages. Besides the laws which restrained 
the Puritan maiden within the bounds of a very 
sober existence, including many “ Blue Laws” over 
which we now indulge in a quiet chuckle, every 
possible appeal was made to her conscience, and 
many innocent recreations were painted in as 
sombre and even ghastly tones as the familiar 
“Dance of Death,” at one time so universal in 
medieval towns. So thoroughly was the child 
imbued with the conviction that dancing and kin- 
dred amusements were sinful that it was inevita- 
ble that in later years she should impart to her 
own children these same views; so that two cen- 
turies and more have not yet smoothed away the 
austere lines from Polly’s brow, in rural New 
England. 

In turning the leaves of the family Bible in an 
old Rhode Island home, I came across a curious 
set of verses, the writing nearly illegible from age. 
Mr. Lorenzo Knowles, in the possession of whose 
family the homestead has always remained, gave 
me the following account of them. 

In the days of the early settlement of Kingston 
(then known as Little Rest) it was customary to 
sing this hymn from time to time in the meeting- 
house, as a warning to frivolous young people. 
The last occasion on which it was sung was re- 
membered by Mr. Knowles’s grandmother, who 
was present. ‘The clergyman was one Gershum 
Palmer, than ninety-two years of age. It was 
necessary for two of the “pillars of the church” 
to support his tottering steps to and from the pul- 
pit. 
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On this occasion the venerable man sang the 
hymn through as a solo, at the commencement of 
the meeting. The tune having been handed down 
in the family from generation to generation, Mr. 
Knowles was obliging enough to sing it for me 

Contrary to my expectation, it was not familiar. 
It was pitched in a minor key, harmonizing well 
with the general cheerfulness of the words, abound- 
ing in quavers and accidentals, and terminating 
in a rising inflection. It is easily recognizable, how- 
ever, as of the same school as the hymns sung by 
the Ironsides; and faint echoes of it may be heard 
in almost any remote hamlet in Eastern New Eng- 
land. 

The age was not an imaginative one, and we 
are not surprised to learn that “Wicked Polly” 
was not an apocryphal] person. The poor little 
maiden lived and died in the Rhode Island town 
whose citizens sang this mournful memorial ode 
— a pathetic little figure, whose wistful face haunts 
me as I write, and whose sins were those of our 
pretty sisters of to-day. God rest her pleasure- 
loving little soul! 


WICKED POLLY 


O young people, hark while I relate 
The story of poor Polly’s fate! 

She was a lady young and fair, 
And died a-groaning in despair. 


She would go to balls and dance and play, 
In spite of all her friends could say; 

“T ll turn,” said she, ‘‘when I am old, 
And God will then receive my soul.” 


One Sabbath morning she fell sick; - 
Her stubborn heart began to ache. 
She cries, “Alas, my days are spent! 
It is too late now to repent.” 


She called her mother to her bed, 
Her eyes were rolling in her head; 
A ghastly look she did assume; 
She cries, “Alas! I am undone. 
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“My loving father, you I leave; 

For wicked Polly do not grieve; 

For I must burn forevermore, 

When thousand thousand years are o’er. 


“Your councils I have slighted all, 
My carnal appetite to fill. 

When I am dead, remember well 
Your wicked Polly groans in hell!” 


She (w)rung her hands and groaned and cried, 
And gnawed her tongue before she died; 

Her nails turned black, her voice did fail, 

She died and left this lower vale. 


May this a warning be to those 

That love the ways that Polly chose. 
Turn from your sins, lest vou, like her, 
Shall leave this world in black despair! 


The Rev. Gershum Palmer was a type of his 
stern, self-denying race. His circuit embraced 
sixty miles of the almost trackless wilderness where 
King Philip so long defied the white men whom 
his prophetic vision foresaw as the despoilers of 
his race. 

Once a month he preached at Kingston, in the 
building serving as meeting-house and school- 
house. Upon these occasions the wooden screen 
which separated the two rooms was raised, and 
held in place by large pegs, making cne big room. 
Mr. Palmer served all his life without pay, “partly 
because,” as Mr. Knowles remarked, “the people 
were poor; partly because they understood that 
the gospel was free!” 

There are few stronger contrasts than the pleas- 
ure-loving little Puritan maiden and this stern 
old man borne feebly to his pulpit to denounce, 
almost with his last breath, the life of that Polly 
whose funeral sermon he had, as a young man, 
preached. 

This funeral sermon is unfortunately lost to us, 
nor is it known who composed the words of 
“Wicked Polly.” 

Joun D. Swaln. 


A Literary Infancy 


ERHAPS my experience has been unique. In 

fact, I have pretty good proof of it; because I 
have never seen anything similar written up, and 
everything that man has ever imagined, or felt, 
or thought has appeared in print of late. So with 
this assurance, I view in my mind’s eye my forth- 
coming effusion with all the joy that Jeannette 
Gilder may have felt for her premeditated ‘Auto- 
biography of a Tomboy,” or Mrs. Martha Baker 
Dunn for “My Shakespeare Progress” and her 
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other delightfully personal essays. The former 
must have thought distinction about to emanate 
from her pen, because every woman has not been 
a Tomboy,— unfortunate fate, perhaps,— and, 
moreover, it is not every woman that would own 
up to it. As for Mrs. Dunn, she certainly knew 
that no other mortal could have progressed in the 
study of Shakespeare in exactly her way. Shake- 
speare and measles seem incompatible, albeit we 
know that that bard stooped to many earthly 
things. Nevertheless, through the joys and sor- 
tows of the blurry, blotchy world of that catarrhal 
fever, Hamlet stood before Mrs. Dunn’s childish 
mind, and with spring freshets, war murmurings, 
seminary breakfasts, and other ordinary incidents, 
more nobles followed “that trod the ways of glory.” 
With these two ladies of distinction I am compar- 
able only in that I am experiencing a pleasure 
which they perchance may have enjoyed in those 
good days when they thought a new thought and 
uttered a new story. 

I am about to write of a literary infancy. Alas, 
that it must be mine, for it will forthwith be dubbed 
conscious and vain from its autobiographical na- 
ture! But I fail to know another’s. And that’s 
the very point! As far as I can gather, no one else 
ever had a literary infancy. The annals of the 
dead I have not gleaned; the words of the living 
have been quite enough for me. 

But perhaps it may be well to elucidate that 
necessarily unfamiliar term, “literary infancy,” so 
that the patient reader may realize what it is that 
he or she has never had. Minerva sprung from 
the Lrain of Jove full armed. So have others — 
the tutelary deities of the printed page. Fully 
equipped, they have issued from their college halls 
into the bracing air of an editorial office, forthwith 
to be known of all men. And if you were to ques- 
tion these great lights, as I have of late, each would 
smile most graciously — for aifability is the badge 
of all their tribe — and say that his was a peculiar 
case! O fortunate beings, to have escaped the 
teething and verbal hesitation of a literary infancy! 

To my sorrow I began to realize this unnatural 
fact a few months ago, when, with a sheepskin 
under my arm, I set out to look, at least, upon the 
world of letters. I was out for experience by the 
quickest possible method. I was young — unde- 
niably and irrevocably young — and I fully real- 
ized how such immaturity stood against me. Pitt, 
I believe it was, who said that to be young was not 
a crime, but a disadvantage. Would that I could 
have met him. He of all men must have known 
and understood. 

My wanderings took me to men of years and ex- 
perience, and at their feet I humbled myself. I 
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did not ask a place. I knew a thing or two even 
then. But how to begin? How to write? Where 
to write? What to write? For many years those 
five letters, W-R-I-T-E, had sounded upon my 
ears in all the soft cadences and nasal qualities 
that the human voice can compass, and they had 
become part and parcel of my soul. But how had 
others put this gospel into practice ? 

That ’s something, however, I shall never know; 
for after six months at it, I have given up caring. 
Henceforth, I shall go my own way without plan- 
ning to rely upon another’s helpful experience. 
As a courtly gentleman of the old school says, “I 
shall act as I do please.” Literary parlance knows 
not the words, ““When I was your age, I did so 
and so.” No one was ever a literary infant; con- 
sequently no one ever did “so and so.” 

It was strange how they all of that influential 
circle looked upon me as a special case to diag- 
nose and dose, with only the five immortal letters 
in common sounding with great unction from the 
depths of editorial chairs. ‘Go to New York,” 
one said. “Stay in Boston,” another advised. 
“Write abroad in the world,” said a third. Write 
at home in peace and quiet; travel; try for an 
office place; learn shorthand; be clear; be charm- 
ing; be a reporter; be individual; be simple; ab- 
sorb all the magazines; get righteously mad; keep 
the poetry in your soul; watch life; think a great 
deal; be sparkling; be smooth and quiet as a brook; 
be alert; don’t learn shorthand; watch events; get 
over formality; get copy on timely subjects; find 
your forte; be out-of-doors; watch nature; don’t be 
a Puritan; think of natural similes; sleep an abun- 
dance; learn to run the best typewriters; mix with 
people; don’t be a reporter; do unusual things; 
gain experiences out of the ordinary; read The 
Boston Transcript. Heaven knows what I was 
not to be and do! Of such is the kingdom of let- 
ters. Yet there was never a word from those lips 
whereon to build from some one’s experience. No 
one said, “I did this when I was twenty-odd, and 
later that, and found them good.” Writing has 
no code, and few men an infancy. 

It would be unfair to these worthy friends if I 
neglected to give special credit to the only one of 
their number who may even in a slight degree lay 
claim to a literary infancy. He is a young man 
— young as compared with an old man — and a 
bachelor, precise and serious. 

“May I venture to ask of you,” I inquired at a 
moment when his confidence waxed warm and 
dangerous, “how you gained your literary posi- 
tion with the publishing-house? I want to 
know how you began? Did you start at the 
bottom ?’’ 


“Why, yes; I'll tell you exactly,” he acquiesced. 
“IT did begin at the bottom.” 

Eureka! Perhaps here after all was a man who 
had been a literary infant — even yet a youth — 
and who still might find charm in a check for two 
dollars and a half. 

“You have been at the bottom ?”’ I asked, trem 
bling. 

“Surely. When I left college I went straight to 
such-and-such a firm, and,” he smiled, ‘became 
emptier of waste-baskets.” 

He stopped, and then, as if catching a gleam of 
hope in my eye, added hastily, “But that place 
with us is now filled.” 

Some day that bachelor will enter Limbo, and 
I shall be on the outskirts to look on, and maybe 
to suggest to the Powers That Be. 

But out of all the strange contradictions of these 
kind, good men and women, Ishall always remem- 
ber a word dropped by the way with a gracious 
smile from Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith. “There is 
no such thing as genius in this world,” that artist- 
in-all-ways said. “Plain plodding wins the mark.” 

I told a friend in turn, and he wisely commented, 
““No such thing as genius? I don’t agree. I think 
it takes genius to plod.” 

So, whether my friend were right or no, I am 
plodding through my infancy, dreaming dreams 
and sceing visions. Perhaps I shall never grow 
up. It’s just in case I should that I have written 
these words. This is a day when every child has 
a right to have his say — and get it published if 
he can. And if I should ever grow up it will be 
good for me to recall that I was not as other men 
were; that I was not born great; that my bread is 
the bread of toil. It is good to recollect days when 
you had more time than money; when you evolved 
hats out of hats; when, in your mind’s eye, you 
saw every piece of meat that entered the house pass 
in quick succession through the prosy stages of 
roast, cold slice, scallop, and stew. Such recollec- 
tion I say, is good. It is the needed draught of 
bitter for the soul. 

LucILE GULLIVER. 


The Passing of the Linguist 


T is time to discontinue the ancient languages 

as an obligatory study in colleges, and even as 
a common branch in other schools. The reason 
for learning them has departed. They were once 
necessary because the treasures of the world were 
contained in them. Greek and Latin were the 
languages of civilization for three thousand years. 
Authors had to write in them to get readers, and 
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readers had to learn them to get what was written. 
Europe, like China, had a literary language which 
was distinct from the vernacular, and every 
scholar had to learn two languages. 

But this condition no longer exists. Four great 
languages have sprung up in modern times — 
French, German, English, and Russian — which 
now contain about all that is known. Latin and 
Greek have ceased to be living languages, and 
they contain little of our latest and most valuable 
information. Hopelessly dead, they can hereafter 
be used only as graveyards in which to dig up rel- 
ics of the past. Authors everywhere write in the 
vernacular, and modern thought can be expressed 
only in modern ways. The ancient languages had 
no words for many things that we must communi- 
cate; they would have to be reconstructed to serve 
modern purposes. 

There have already been some reforms in edu- 
cation looking to the retirement of the ancient 
languages from their great eminence. Our col- 
leges have provided scientific courses from which 
they are excluded; and in the regular course they 
are made optional, or given only slight attention. 
The time has now come, however, to drop them 
entirely, except for specialists, or for limited uses 
in philology. Our time is too precious to devote 
years to the acquisition of what is so little used. 

Everything of value in the Greek and Latin 
languages has been translated. Scholars can get 
it in less time, and get it better, than by translating 
it themselves. Few learn these languages well 
enough to get the sense as accurately as they can 
from translations. The exact meaning, moreover, 
is seldom required, only the general sense being 
needed. More people, too, would read the clas- 
sics if they read them in their own language, and 
did not have to read so slowly and laboriously. 
The effort required to understand things in a for- 
eign tongue takes away much of the capacity to 
grasp their meaning. The little gained in accuracy, 
therefore, is overbalanced by the loss sustained in 
getting any meaning at all. 

The fact that the New Testament was written 
in Greek, which makes its study a favorite with 
theologians, is a small practical consideration. Be- 
sides the fact that this has been translated many 
times, and that there are abundant notes to ex- 
plain the various renderings, the Bible, like all 
ancient writings, is simple, and requires no study 
of fine shades to get its meaning. The story of 
the Prodigal Son cannot be better understood in 
Greek, and it is not modified by the variations or 
uncertainties in the text. Nor is great accuracy 
important. The general thought is enough for 
the reader. It is seldom necessary to know mi- 
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nutely what was said to understand substantially 
what was meant. It is confusing to throw erudi- 
tion into such simple narratives, which can be 
understood without effort. The Bible, like other 
books, should be read cursorily for the general 
thought rather than punctiliously in fragments 
or by going minutely into the construction of sen- 
tences. We only make the reading hard by trying 
to do it too learnedly. 

Nor is there much need of these languages for 
purposes of original investigation. About all in 
which they can help has been investigated. For 
theological and historical purposes they have been 
so often examined that little remains for research; 
and while critical historians must always study 
them, it will be as a specialty. It is not necessary 
for all to learn them in order that a few may un- 
derstand them. The specialists are but one or 
two in a thousand; and they should study them 
as Egyptologists do their materials, leaving the 
rest of the world unburdened with them. 

The value of the classics as treasuries for spe- 
cialists even is much less than formerly. Men do 
not give to the investigations and opinions of the 
ancients the same weight that they once did. They 
seldom regard them as authoritative except on a 
few points of history. We care little what the an- 
cients thought on philosophy, science, or theology. 
These subjects have been more critically exam- 
ined in late years, and the best information ob- 
tainable is in modern languages. The average 
man, and even the average scholar, needs nothing 
in the ancient writings for his purpose. The world 
is going on to something else, and the interest in 
antiquities is yearly declining. 

Many new interests, moreover, have arisen in 
recent years. The modern world has been won- 
derfully productive. New states and new discov- 
eries have created a new situation in general. His- 
tory is largely modern, and science is almost 
wholly so. Besides the new languages which must 
be learned, and new facts of history, many new 
sciences have appeared, and the old ones have 
been greatly extended. The amount of informa- 
tion which the world contains is enormous. There 
is more to learn than formerly, and more of it 
must be learned, making burdens for scholars 
which were unknown a century ago. If we learn 
all we should of what is going on now, and what 
has recently been added to science, we shall have 
no time for much else, however useful it may be. 
We cannot study as much Latin as when we had 
nothing else to study, or read as many ancient 
books as when we had no modern ones, or give 
as much attention to old problems as when we 
had not so many new ones. The people are now 
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deluged with books, discoveries are piling up about 
us, new enterprises are multiplied, the world is 
changing fast, and the changes are calling out 
much literature. If we keep abreast of these 
late developments we cannot give much time to 
the past — certainly not the proportion hitherto 
given. 

The discipline sought through the ancient lan- 
guages is much overrated, and can easily be sup- 
plied from other sources. It is doubtful if the 
memory should be cultivated to the extent of load- 
ing it with the details of extinct languages. When 
we consider that each language has many thou- 
sands of words, that many of the words have sev- 
eral meanings, and that the irregularities of spell- 
ing, pronunciation, and idioms are endless, the 
items are too numerous to be profitably used. 
Thought cannot act freely or strongly amid such 
a multitude of elements. It is kept clear only when 
it works with a limited number of facts. Too 
much memory makes too little thought, and great 
scholars are often weak thinkers. There may be 
too much erudition for strength of intellect. Peo- 
ple should not know much more than they need, 
and they should learn rather to use what they 
know than to increase it recklessly. For this they 
may not learn too many things that are not avail- 
able for any definite purpose. Cramming is always 
deprecated in education; and one should not only 
not know too much, but he should not know the val- 
ueless. When several whole languages are dumped 
on the infantile mind it is in danger of being 
swamped. If each word were a fact in history or 
science, and each idiom a relation in the affairs of 
life, a world of information would be taken in — 
so much that there would be little room for any- 
thing else, or for the movements of thought itself. 
The time has come to consider how much may be 
admitted to the mind, and of what kind. 

Since there is so much new history and so many 
new sciences, so that the number of things which 
must be learned is yearly increasing, we cannot 
afford to burden ourselves with anything not obvi- 


ously needed. Were people instructed in all they 
should know, the mind would have all it can hold, 
and none would take in languages for mere filling, 
The sciences and current events give us what is 
nearer to our work than the ancient languages, 
These are not only not used, but they are dropped 
as soon as they are acquired. We should leam 
what will stay with us, and be augmented with 
more of a like kind. We can act better in the 
present if we are wholly in the present. When 
we think of one thing and act on another, we can- 
not act to advantage. We have no time and no 
mind to waste. Only the best can profitably be 
taken in; and, however useful Greek and Latin 
may be, we should not study them if anything 
else is more useful. We ought to select our in- 
formation, and no more learn what we do not 
want than do what we do not want. The mind 
should not be filled with mere lumber. When 
there is so much to put in that is available for our 
purpose, we cannot without loss put in anything 
which is likely never to be applied. Having no 
superfluous space there, we should not use up any 
intellectual strength for nothing. 

For these reasons the ancient languages should 
be left to those who will do special work in them, 
—mostly historians, autiquarians, and _philolo- 
gists. Others use them too little to justify the 
work and time required to learn them. We are 
each year specializing more. One cannot any 
longer be a universal scholar, like Leibnitz or 
Bacon. Each takes a limited field, and qualifies 
himself to operate in that alone; and the geologist 
has no more use for Latin than the engineer has 
for botany. While each should learn a little of 
everything to broaden his mind, and know the 
relative position of his specialty, he should not 
give the bulk of his time at any period to what is 
only another specialty, as the ancient languages 
are. He should sever himself for his special work, 
and make all else converge to that, and use only 
so much as can be thus converged. 

AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 
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ERTAIN persons meeting me seem to feel an 

obligation to say at once, “What are you 
reading now?” as if books were my only interest. 
I refuse to talk on books, new or old, unless with a 
rare thinker who makes it worth while, so I reply 
evasively and try other topics. 

But what have I been reading of late ? 

Well, I have tried to understand that great inde- 
pendent thinker of Germany, Friedrich Nietzsche, 
who, like Hegel, is considered “an European 
event” and has a following of his own — a distinct 
school of thought. His last years were spent in an 
insane asylum, and that sad taint is mixed with 
most of his estimates, apothegms, and darts. His 
Editor allows that “To a large extent because of 
his highly condensed, epigrammatic, and elliptic 
style, which sometimes made the full meaning 
difficult even for a German to attain, he has been 
almost unknown in this country until a few years 
ago.” 

Almost all great geniuses have possessed a cer- 
tain amount of both conceit and insanity, and he 
does not lag behind. He says, “I have given to the 
Germans the profoundest books they at all possess 
—a sufficient reason why they should not under- 
stand a word of them.” 

He abominates Wagner, and devotes large space 
to deriding his work. His groupings of authors 
with a damning line for each, with some truth in- 
termixed,— like Carlyle’s description of Charles 
Lamb as “diluted insanity,” — are certainly stri- 
king: 


My Impracticables: 
Seneca, or the toreador of virtue. 
_ or return to nature in impuris natural- 
ibus. 
Dante, or the hyena poetizing in tombs. 
ant, or cant as an intelligible character. 
Victor Hugo, or Pharos in the sea of absurdity. 


Liszt, or the school of running after women. 

George Sand, or the milch cow with the fine 
style. 

Michelet, or enthusiasm which strips off the 
coat. 

Carlyle, or pessimism as an undigested dinner. 

John Stuart Mill, or offensive transparency. 

Zola, or the delight to stink. 

“Emerson — much more enlightened, more 
discursive, more varied, more refined, than Car- 
lyle; above all, more fortunate. One who instinc- 
tively nourishes himself solely with ambrosia, 
leaving alone what is indigestible in things.” 

Carlyle, who had much love for Emerson, said, 
nevertheless, ‘He does not give us enough to 
chew,” which may be rightly said, but not to 
Emerson’s prejudice. 

His hatred of Christianity is too blasphemous 
to repeat, and sounds like crazy ravings. 

His epigrams are good and original: 

Even the boldest of us have but seldom the 
courage for what we really know. 

From the military school of life, What does not 
kill me strengthens me. 

Help thyself; then every one helps thee — prin- 
ciple of brotherly love. 

Contentedness is a prophylactic even against 
catching cold. Has a woman who knew she was 
well dressed ever caught cold? I put the case that 
she was hardly dressed at all. 

If a woman possesses manly virtues, she is to be 
run away from; and if she does not possess them, 
she runs away herself. 

At last, and quite behind the times, I tried to do 
what Emerson advised against with Grote’s 
History of Greece, and “wade through the volu- 
minous annals,’ in two large volumes, of Prince 
Chlodwig of Schillingsfuerst; but the first volume 
is heavy, and the second, while of vital interest to 
those who were personally concerned, and all in 
the German nation who enjoy dangerous frank- 
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ness, spicy gossip, State secrets laid bare, and a 
rare chance to see the inside wheels moved, is too 
big a task for a busy American woman. 

Then it has been reviewed universally by the 
best critics. 

[Macmillan Co. $6.00, net.] 

There are many other new and important pub- 
lications in two volumes which deserve enthusi- 
astic praise. 

“The Life and Letters of Lafcadio Hearn.” By 
Elizabeth Bisland, who, with tact which proceeds 
from unselfish, devoted friendship, has kept her 
work in the background and allowed the man to 
speak to us through letters far more engrossing 
than those of any of the world’s famous letter- 
writers and through occasional bits of pathetic 
autobiography. And unlike: some of the highly 
praised but artificial epistolary efforts of the last 
century, written for the public eye, and sometimes 
addressed to two or three admirers, Hearn’s heart- 
revelations and exchanges of thought were poured 
out to one friend who was begged to keep them 
entirely to himself. Hence their peculiar charm. 

He felt he could write most successfully on the 
exotic, the eccentric, the fantastic, minute, or 
supernatural; but in fact he excelled, whatever 
theme was taken. 

He fascinates me, more even than did Amiel 
with his Journal, and I could quote all day as he 
talks on the ancient music and musical instru- 
ments; creole and negro ditties; the earliest relig- 
ions; legends of strange faiths; folklore; studies of 
Japanese life, literature, and religion; Chinese 
ghosts; our many incarnations; metaphysical 
idyls; French translations. This is but a hint of 
the variety of his themes and his skill and scholar- 
ship in treating them. 

And all this accomplished while working daily 
for bare support as journalist or teacher — held 
back by distressing handicaps, as the loss of one 
eye, weak lungs and heart, and terrible, constant 
risk of utterly losing eyesight by incessant work, 
which must be done. 

When I think of his superb courage, and of 
Stevenson’s, who after a severe hemorrhage dic- 
tated the last part of ‘‘ Weir of Hermiston,” in the 
deaf-mute language, a bit at a time, to his step- 
daughter, I simply bow in silent reverence and 
pray to be always brave and cheerful. 

The tributes from his Japanese admirers to 
Hearn at his funeral were beautiful. One said, 
“Like a lotus the man was in his heart; a poet, a 
thinker, loving husband and father, and sincere 
friend. Within that man there burned something 
pure as the vestal fire, and in that flame dwelt a 
mind that called forth life and poetry out of the 


dust, and grasped the highest themes of human 
thought.” 

Another wrote, “Surely we could lose two o 
three battleships at Port Arthur rather than 
Lafcadio Hearn.” 

[Houghton, Mifflin and Co.] 

I was shown an enlarged copy of Richard 
Hengist Horne’s “New Spirit of the Age” the 
other day in a friend’s library, and longed to pore 
over it for weeks. (“‘Browse,’’ some say; but why 
do they use that word when its meaning is “to 
nibble at twigs, as a sheep” ?) William Hazlitt 
wrote the original “Spirit of the Age; or, Con- 
temporary Portraits” in 1825, and Horne edited 
the “New Spirit of the Age” in 1844. 

A properly “enlarged” book is a precious thing. 

Curtis Guild, Sr., has several very fine speci- 
mens; but these six volumes are especially valu- 
able from the number of letters, the very letters of 
each author mentioned, either of a social, business, 
or literary nature. 

There is a portion of the original MSS. of Ion, 
by Thomas Noon Talfourd, and I enjoyed a 
characteristic note from Charles Lamb to Chailes 
Cowden Clarke, who had sent him a story of 
which he wrote: “Who the devil wrote that novel? 
I am too old to care for narrative; but Mary was 
delighted.” 

You read in Horne’s hand, “The annotations 
in pencil are all by my friend Leigh Hunt, to 
whom I lent the volume.” 

The first volume gives sketches and portraits of 
Dickens, Thomas Ingoldsby, Landor, William 
and Mary Howitt, Dr. Pusey, G. P. R. James, 
Mrs. Gore, Captain Marryatt, Mrs. Trollope, 
Talfourd, Milnes, Hartley Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and Leigh Hunt, with many autograph 
letters. 

I give one letter from Miss Barrett to Horne in 
1841: 


Writing is so bad; having to write is so bad, and 
I don’t suppose you could write in the way I do, 
leaning backward, instead of forward; lying 
down, in fact. 

How you would smile sarcasms and epigrams 
out of the “Hood” if you could see from it what I 
have been doing, or, rather, suffering lately. Hav- 
ing my picture taken by a lady miniature-painter, 
who wandered here to put an odd vow of mine to 
proof. For it was n’t the “ruling passion strong in 
death,’"—I thought by your smiling you may 
seem to say so,— but a sacrifice to Papa. 

The only thing fixed is a journey from here; and 
‘if I fall,” as the heroes say, why you and Psyche 
must walk by yourselves. She, at least, won’t be 
the worse for it. We are to have one of the patent 
carriages, with a thousand springs, from London, 
and I am afraid of nothing. We shall set out, I 
hope, in a fortnight. 
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But I must not tarry, for there are many other 
books I “‘am reading.” 

Yes, I ‘am reading,” have been reading, and 
shall continue to read four biographies, all so full 
of “meat” that they cannot be dismissed lightly 
and can only be given honorable mention now. 

First, ‘The Autobiography and Memoirs of the 
Duke of Argyll (1823-1900).” Edited by the 
Dowager Duchess of Argyll, with portraits and 
illustrations. 

George Douglas was the eighth Duke of Argyll, 
K. G., K. T., a noble man in every sense of the 
word. 

A remarkable brain, soul, heart, were his; and 
he was interested in everything worthy of his study, 
be it ever so unusual. 

From boyhood his special tastes and reading 
were directed to the biological branches of natural 
science, especially ornithology. 

He describes with enthusiasm “Fossil Leaves 
in Mull”: “Fossilized wood at Dunrobin with 
shales;’”’ in one of which he detected the tail of a 
fossil fish, and in another the scale of a gamoid 
fish. 

He writes: “That scale told a tale indeed. It 
had belonged to a fish that swam in the old red 
seas or lakes. The mud of that sea had been con- 
verted into stone. It had then been elevated into 
dry land. It had next supported a fine forest of 
Araucarian pines. These, again, had been 
destroyed and submerged and fossilized. And a 
root which had supplied the quantities of fossil 
wood had never let go its grip upon the rock on 
which it had stood, which told of a much older 
world, as compared with which the now long- 
vanished Araucarians were young indeed.” 

He visited Hugh Miller, whom he said, “first 
cast the light and charm of poetry on the dry 
paths of science.’ 

At one time he would be studying “Animal 
Mechanics;” then, “‘Aquatic Larve;” next, writ- 
ing poems on the song of the willow-wren, the wind 
on the lonely moor, or some favorite view which 
he could also paint skilfully. 

His close observation of nature is illustrated by 
this story: 

Noticing a raven flying over his head with some- 
thing in his bill, he shouted and the bird dropped 
his find. It was a fir-cone covered on the inside 
with a small parasitical fungus. He says: “I sent 
it to Sir William Hooker, and he writes to me that 
it is the Parichena Strobilina, of which only one 
other specimen has ever been found in Scotland, 
and that it is very rare anywhere. Had the raven 
a private museum ?” 

Now all this would not be so noteworthy if the 


observer had been a man like the one who re- 
gretted he had not given his whole life to the dative 
case, or the person described by Dr. Holmes who 
only studied one kind of beetle, until he resembled 
it! 

The list of his published works fills more than 
five pages of the book, and in fine print. He was 
an accomplished agriculturist; beloved by his 
tenantry; his oratory was of the first rank. Cham- 
berlain regarded him as one of the greatest figures 
of his age. 

He was called the ‘Nestor of British politics,” 
yet at the beginning of one chapter he says, “I 
must now with regret turn to politics.’ 

Gladstone considered him the greatest orator of 
the House of Lords. 

He was a noted champion of the Church of 
Scotland; sincerely interested in many philan- 
thropies and charities, as the Lifeboat Cause. 

He knew all the famous men of his country, and 
describes them impartially; his reports of their 
conversations are to me the best part of the whole. 

A witty Scottish nobleman is alleged to have re- 
marked, when search was made for a biographer 
of the late Mr. Gladstone, that it would require a 
joint-stock company to write his life. The same 
remark applies to the Duke of Argyll. “There was 
no field of human thought which he did not enter, 
no region of science which he did not explore; 
there was nothing in nature which did not interest 
him, and there were few subjects upon which he 
could not discourse.” 

And leaving him reluctantly, I give his impres- 
sive verdict: “There is always plenty to learn, even 
to the end.” 

[E. P. Dutton and Co., New York. $10.00, net.] 

The other three biographies, to which I can 
now only allude, are: 

“Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones.”” [Mac- 
millan Co. $4.00.] 

“The Life of Goethe.” By Albert Bielschow- 
sky. Translated from the German by William A. 
Cooper. Illustrated. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons.] 

“The Journal and Letters of Samuel Gridley 
Howe.’’ Edited by his daughter Laura E. Rich- 
ards, with Notes and a Preface by Frank B. San- 
born. [Dana Estes and Co.] 

First volume “The French Revolution.” 

The remainder of my reading must now be con- 
densed in literary tabloids: 

Mark Twain has sent forth his pronouncement 
on Christian Science, but it is neither convincing 
nor amusing. Of course it will sell. 

Dr. Streeter, of “‘Fat of the Land” fame, tried 
farming in bed, and Mr. Clemens has apparently 
gone to bed for the rest of his life. It is there that 
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he eats, composes, and smokes. I forgot, as Elbert 
Hubbard says; ‘‘ Every once in a while” he emerges 
to display his snow-white costume (not a robe de 
nuit, but a flannel suit), with a Cavalier or Trouba- 
dour cloak of same unsullied hue slung jauntily 
over his shoulders. 

If Mrs. Clemens were alive I — but never mind. 

[Harper’s. Illustrated. $1.75.] 

Sincere praise for Benson’s last but one, “From 
a College Window.” [Putnam’s. $1.25.] 

“Newer Ideals of Peace,” by Jane Addams, 
makes one think soberly and believe in her sug- 
gestions and statements: a grand presentation of 
conditions we ought all to know about. [Macmillan 
Co. $1.25.] 

Dr. W. H. Thomson’s study of “ Brain and Per- 
sonality” will be spoken of later —a most im- 
portant contribution to our slight knowledge on 
this subject. [Dodd, Mead and Co., New York. 
$1.50.] 

“Studies in Seven Arts,” by Arthur Symons, 
gives the most original and worth-while criticisms 
that I have come across on the special themes he 
takes. [E. P. Dutton and Co. $2.50.] 

KATE SANBORN. 


Striking Instances of Wit in Noted Men 


T is interesting to observe some of the quoted 

wit of great men. For instance, the bright and 
solitary instance given by the solemn poet Words- 
worth. 

He said to a party of friends, “‘Gentlemen, I 
never was witty but once in my life.” 

This remark roused a clamor for that one scin- 
tillation, so he kindly gave it. “I was standing at 
the door of my cottage one fine morning when a 
laborer passed along who stopped to inquire if I 
had seen his wife go that way. 

“And I said to him, ‘My good man, I did 
not know until this moment that you had a 
wife.’” 

The laugh which followed was long and loud, 
but it was hardly a tribute to Wit. 

Then in Parker’s Life of Choate, who was most 
brilliantly keen and witty, one instance is given of 
his “delicious humor” which impresses me as far 
from delicious or in the least humorous. 

It was a fiercely cold day in winter and, some 
friend commenting on the unusual frigidity, the 
legal fencer and eloquent pleader replied, ‘‘ Well, 
it ’s not absolutely tropical.” 

If a woman had made such a self-evident re- 
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mark, would it have been considered so deliciously 
humorous that it must be preserved ? 

Herbert Spencer said of his own wit: “My 
tendency towards facetiousness was the result of 
temporary elation, either caused by pleasurable, 
health-giving change, or, more commonly, by 
meeting old friends. Habitually, I observed that 
on seeing the Lotts after a long time I was able to 
give vent to some witticisms during the first hour 
or two, and then they became rare.” 

If examples of his wit as given by himself and 
friends be fair representatives of his wit when 
cerebral activity was propitious, no one need regret 
their paucity. 

He tells us that once when in the Isle of Wight 
and sitting down to dinner at Freshwater, “I made 
Lewes laugh by exclaiming, ‘Dear me, these are 
very large chops for such a small island.’”’ 

Which reminds me of a similar remark by a 
woman when some wine which her host 
bragged of as very old was served to her in a tiny 
glass: “Is n’t it rather small of its age?” 

Here is one more of Spencer’s awakenings as 
repeated by one of the sisters with whom he 
boarded for some time. She writes: ‘Mr. Spencer 
had no great native fund of wit, and it is to be 
feared his jokes were sometimes of a rather heavy 
type. For instance, when telling us little anec- 
dotes about George Eliot he added, in a whimsical 
way, that he had often joked her about her dia- 
bolical descent. It may have been that we looked 
a little blank at this, not understanding what he 
meant, or perhaps he thought the joke was too 
subtle for our understanding, for he proceeded to 
explain that as her name was Marian, she was also 
a Polly Ann (Apollyon).” 

Help! Help! 

The dreary old jokes brought out, over and over, 
by famous raconteurs like Chauncey Depew show 
a lowebb of real spontaneous wit at men’s dinners. 

I'll quote a few words written to me by an editor 
of one of the most important New York dailies, to 
show the honest impression of cultivated men 
about wit being only a man’s prerogative: 

“ used to think that there were no humorists 
of the female sex; but one day, in Puck, Madeline 
Bridges, in the course of a colloquy between desert 
nomads, made one of them ask the other to ‘come 
in out of the simoon,’ as we in American slang ask 
people to ‘come in out of the wet.’ “Whereupon I 
concluded that a sense of humor did exist in the 
feminine mind.” 


fine 


If that strikes any one as humorous, they must 
be easily satisfied. KATE SANBORN. 
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Colonial and Patriotic 








By ELISABETH MERRITT GOSSE 


GREAT deal of interest is felt by the mem- 
A bers of the various colonial and patriotic so- 
cieties in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
in the petition of Hon. Winslow Warren and 
others for legislation to prohibit the use of the 
Old State-house and other historic structures of 
like importance and interest for commercial pur- 
poses, and also to promote their preservation. 
The petition, which came before the Committee 
on Cities on the morning of Friday, March 8, for 
a hearing, is embodied in Senate Bill No. 189, as 
follows: 

“To preserve the Old State-house as an His- 
toric and Patriotic Memorial, and to prohibit its 
use for any other purposes. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives in General Court assembled, and 
by the authority of the same, as follows: 

“Section 1. The Old Colonial State-house sit- 
uated at the head of State Street in the city of 
Boston shall be preserved as an historic and patri- 
otic memorial, and no encroachment upon nor 
alteration of said building, nor use of the same 
for business, commercial, or transit purposes, 
shall be made, except the use of the basement un- 
der the eastern end of said building and the space 
under the western end and beneath the ground 
or first floor thereof for transit purposes, as 
provided by the Boston Transit Commission: 
provided, that no entrance nor stairway to the 
tunnel or subway adjacent to said building shall 
be made on or adjacent to the Washington 
Street front thereof, and no part of the walls 
of said Old State-house shall be disturbed or al- 
tered except by way of restoring them to ancient 
condition as hereinafter provided. 

“Sec. 2. The city of Boston is hereby author- 
ized and required to preserve and maintain said 
Old State-house as an historic and patriotic me- 
morial, and is authorized with the approval of the 
governor of the Commonwealth first obtained in 
writing to make such restorations therein as will 
restore the same to its form and condition in Co- 
lonial days. 

“Sec. 3. The Supreme Judicial Court shali 
have jurisdiction in equity upon the petition of 
the governor, mayor of Boston, or of ten or more 
inhabitants of the Commonwealth to enjoin and 


restrain any violation of the provisions of this 
act.” 

Among the speakers at this hearing, which 
was largely attended by the members of the many 
patriotic societies, were Hon. Winslow Warren; 
the Hon. Eben Francis Thompson of Worcester, 
president of the Massachusetts Society, Sons of 
the Revolution; Dr. Moses Greeley Parker of 
Lowell, president of the Massachusetts Society, 
Sons of the American Revolution; Mrs. Evelyn 
Fellows Masury, state regent of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, and others as well known. 

The Paul Revere Memorial Association has 
purchased the Paul Revere House at the North 
End, and plans for its restoration are now in the 
hands of Mr. Joseph E. Chandler, the architect, 
only about $4,000 being needed to complete the 
work. Mr. Walter Gilman Page, so prominent in 
the Society of the Sons of the Revolution, which 
started the movement for the preservation of the 
Paul Revere House, and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Codperative Work, states that it is the 
wish of the association to restore the house and 
establish there a sort of codperative settlement 
which shall be a permanent object-lesson in patri- 
otism and in American history to that foreign- 
born population now settled in the neighborhood. 
With this house preserved and restored there will 
be a_ line of Paul Revere memorials, from the 
Old North Church to the Concord Bridge, to 
keep fresh the memory of the man whose romantic 
ride occupies a large part in the story of April 19. 

Mr. Page, by the way, who has attained a na- 
tional reputation as a painter of historical sub- 
jects, is painting a fine portrait of the patriot- 
hero, James Otis, for the Massachusetts build- 
ing at the Jamestown Exposition. 

On the twelfth anniversary of the founding of 
the National Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, on Oct. 11, 1902, the ceremony 
of breaking the ground for the building of Me- 
morial Continental Hall was appropriately cele- 
brated. While the process of breaking the ground 
was going on,— the site being a beautiful spot on 
Seventeenth Street in the national capital,— 
Mrs. Cornelia Cole Fairbanks, then president- 
general, and Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood, marched 
out to the centre of the grounds, and shovelled 
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some of the earth into flower-pots. In one of these 
Mrs. Lockwood planted thirteen osage orange 
seeds, to represent the thirteen original States, 
and a sufficient number in the others to give each 
of the remaining forty-five States a “Liberty 
Tree.’ These were cared for in the propagating- 
garden of the Agricultural Department, and, 
sprouting, grew and flourished. At the following 
Congress the roll of the famous thirteen States 
which drove the dragon flag of St. George and “all 
the King’s men” off the soil of the former British 
colonies was again called, and the regent of each 
State as called received the plant assigned to it to 
be taken within its State borders and planted in 
some public park or place, where it will remain a 
perennial reminder of the ceremonial of the ground- 
breaking for this famous edifice. In the history 
of the tree, the osage orange of the Osage Indians, 
there will be a colonial, continental, and revolu- 
tionary history. Many of the state societies of the 
D. A. R. have held impressive ceremonies over this 
patriotic tree-planting. And as the years go on the 
trees bearing blossoms and fruit will be emblem- 
atic of the height, breadth, and fruitage of this 
great national organization. 

In Brunswick, Georgia, the other day, was 
planted the Liberty Tree given to the State of 
Georgia, with very impressive ceremonies. The 
tree was planted in Queen’s Square, under the di- 
rection of the local chapter, of which Mrs. C. F. 
Coney is regent, and around its roots was placed 
soil from each of the thirteen original States, 
and from several other States in the Union, Gov- 
ernor Guild of Massachusetts, Governor Utter of 
Rhode Island, Governor Roberts of Connecticut, 
and Governor Cobb of Maine being New Eng- 
land governors who took especial interest in the 
matter. An eloquent address was made by Con- 
gressman William G. Brantley, and then a pro- 
cession was formed of young girls dressed in white 
and the national colors, representing the thirteen 
Colonial States and the forty-five other States, 
each of whom deposited a handful of soil from 
the State she represented at the foot of the tree. 
It is of interest to note that each State sent his- 
toric soil, that from Maryland being taken from 
Capitol Hill at Annapolis, where stands the his- 
toric old State-house wherein General Washing- 
ton resigned his commission to Congress on Dec. 
23, 1783, and where also the treaty of peace with 
England was signed. Governor Cox of Tennessee 
sent soil taken from the base of the monument 
of James K. Polk, and more from the base of the 
monument erected to Jackson. 

Governor Swanson of Virginia sent soil taken 
from the base of the Washington statue; and 
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Governor Hagerman of New Mexico sent soi] 
taken from the grounds about the old State-house 
in which Gen. Lew Wallace, when governor, 
wrote the celebrated story of “Ben Hur.” 


Know Old Cambridge? Hope you do. 

Born there? Don’t say so. I was, too. 

Nicest place that ever was seen, 

Colleges red and common green, 

Sidewalks brownish, with trees between. 

— O. W. Holmes. 
Every year hundreds of tourists come to Cam- 
bridge, reverencing it as one of the first settled 
towns of New England, for nearly three centurics the 
home of Harvard College, and the home of many 
eminent men, poets and literati; and the scene of 
the first camp of the American army of the Rey- 
olution. A fine and most patriotic work has been 
undertaken and most successfully carried through 
by the Pilgrimage Committee of Hannah Winthrop 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, in compiling their “Historic Guide to 
Cambridge,” a handsome book of over two hun- 
dred pages, profusely illustrated. The various 
chapters of the book were carefully written by 
members of the Pilgrimage Committee, which is 
composed of Miss Marion Brown Fessenden, 
Miss Carrie J. Allison, Mrs. Margaret J. Brad- 
bury, Mrs. Adah L. C. Brock, Mrs. Jennie L. R. 
Bunton, Miss Laura B. Chamberlain, Miss Elis- 
abeth Ellery Dana, Miss Althea M. Dorr, Mrs. 
Sibyl Clarke Emerton, Mrs. Lillian Fisk Ford, 
Mrs. Mary W. G. Goodrich, Mrs. Mary Isabella 
James Gozzaldi, Miss Elizabeth Harris, Mrs. 
Agnes H. Holden, Miss Eliza Mason Hoppin, 
Miss Alice M. Longfellow, Miss Henrietta M. 
McIntire, Mrs. Sarah R. McKenzie, Mrs. Nellie 
Munroe Nash, Miss Lydia Phillips Stevens, Mrs. 
Grace Jones Wardwell, Mrs. Annie L. L. Went- 
worth, Mrs. Estella Hatch Weston, Mrs. Isabel 
Stuart Whittemore, and Miss Sarah Alice Worces- 
ter. The book, handsomely bound in gray cloth, 
stamped with the Continental blue of the D! A. 
R., and bearing the insignia of the National So- 
ciety, contains pictures of Cambridge’s many 
notaple houses, several maps, and an itinerary for 
the convenience of tourists. It is receiving high 
praise from Cambridge historians, and reflects the 
greatest credit upon the chapter members. Han- 
nah Winthrop Chapter, of which Miss Caroline 
F. Neal is regent, has done much fine patriotic 
work, notably in being instrumental in restoring 
the old Fort Washington, and having the grounds 
about it made into a public park. 
Old Colony Chapter of the D. A. R. of Hing 

ham has received the funds belonging to the’ Gen- 
eral Benjamin Lincoln Chapter of the’ Sons of the 
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American Revolution, that chapter having given 
up its charter. The money will be used for the 
marking of historic spots. 

Mrs. Donald McLean, president-general of the 
National Society, Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, has again called upon the New England 
States for money and contributions towards the 
completion of Continental Memorial Hall, and 
especially for funds for the thirteen columns of 
the portico, which are to stand for the thirteen 
Colonial States. Massachusetts daughters, having 
decided not to ask the State Legislature for the 
necessary sum of $2,000, knowing that Governor 
Guild would not approve of such an appropria- 
tion of the people’s money, have voted to raise the 
required amount independently, and therefore 
each member of the society in Massachusetts will 
undoubtedly furnish her quota. In some chapters 
it is being taken from the chapter treasury; in 
others, it is being raised by individual subscrip- 
tion. 

The newest D. A. R. chapter in New England, 
that of Woburn, Massachusetts, is named the 
Baldwin Chapter, in honor of that Gen. Loami 
Baldwin who first propagated that delicious fruit. 
This chapter received its charter on Tuesday 
evening, February 26, at a public meeting. One 
of the most interesting addresses on this happy 
occasion was made by Mrs. Grace LeBaron 
Upham, who had an added interest from the fact 
that she is a descendant of that William Locke 
who was the pioneer in the settlement of the town 
of Woburn. 

Washington’s Birthday was celebrated in the 
far-away city of Mexico by a Colonial Ball given 
by the Benjamin Franklin Chapter of the D. A. 
R. of that city. 

The Annual Congress of the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution will be held this year in Denver, 
and some time in June undoubtedly will be selec- 
ted, as Denver will be a more attractive place to 
visit then than on April 30 and May 1, the cus- 
tomary dates for the annual meeting of this so- 
ciety. A suitable badge is being designed for the 
members who attend the congress, by Secretary 
Holbrook of the Colorado Society, and Mrs. Frank 
H. Pettingill. It will embrace suggestions of Pike’s 
Peak, the gateway of the Garden of the Gods, a 
portion of the seal of the State of Colorado, a bit 
of the Santa Fé trail, and an old-time prairie 
schooner. 

At the annual meeting of the State of Maine 
Society, Sons of the American Revolution, these 
officers were elected: president, George E. Fel- 
lows, who is president of the University of Maine, 
at Orono; senior vice-president, Col. Frederick 


E. Boothby, of Portland; registrar and setretary, 
Nathan Goold, of Portland; librarian, Albert F. 
Stubbs; historian, Augustus S. Moulton; chap- 
lain, the Rev. Joseph B. Shepard; councillors, 
Edward H. Everett, Charles F. Flagg, Thomas 
J. Little, and Herbert Harris, all of Portland, 
and Warren H. Vinton, of Gray. Vice-presidents 
were elected to represent each county in Maine. 


Notes 


An interesting old house in Reading, perhaps the 
oldest in the town, is that occupied by Mrs. G. W. 
Grouard, in Woburn Street. This house was built 
in 1740 by Dr. Sanborn, then minister of the par- 
ish. Mrs. Grouard, since purchasing the house of 
Dr. Sanborn’s descendants, has been careful to 
retain the original characteristics as far as possi- 
ble. In the kitchen Governor Brooks of Medford 
drilled his minute-men, these men being the first 
to arrive on the village green on the morning of 
the battle of Concord and Lexington. When the 
report came that the British were to encamp on 
Reading Common, the women and children of 
the town fled to this house, bringing their beds 
and sleeping in the great kitchen. 


So great has been the interest of the public in 
the preservation of the old Rebecca Nourse House, 
in Danvers, that it is announced that the amount 
needed for the purchase fund, $2,000, has been 
reached, subscribers making this possible. The 
work of rescue is not, however, complete, as a 
mortgage of $5,000 stands upon the whole prop- 
erty, and this must be cleared. It will be remem- 
bered that it was not possible to buy the house 
with one acre of land around it. The only way to 
do was to purchase the whole farm of twenty-five 
acres, and this has now been done. Besides the 
lifting of the mortgage,there remains the necessity 
of further contributions for repairs and intelligent 
restoration of the house. 


Mrs. Richard Jackson Barker, vice-president- 
general from Rhode Island in the National So- 
ciety of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, has presented Miss Marion Howard Brazier, 
regent of the new John Paul Jones Chapter, with 
a gavel made of wood from the oldest house in 
Tiverton, a house which once sheltered General 
Washington and other patriots. 


Senator Burnham has introduced a bill providing 
that September 23 shall be set apart as “Paul 
Jones Day,” and that on that date all United 
States vessels in port shall “dress ship.” 











Book Notes 





TrmotHy’s MAGICAL AFTERNOON. 

Another of the Altemus’ Magic Wand Series, 
with fantastic illustrations by John R. Neill. It is 
the story of how a little boy, Timothy MacDon- 
ald, spends a Saturday afternoon with the aid of 
a magic wand acquired in a New York elevated 
train. An old gentleman sitting opposite Timothy 
forgot his cane when he left the train, and Tim- 
othy, rushing after him to restore it, found him- 
self in possession of a wonderful wand, instead of 
the supposed cane, with a pair of wings on his 
shoulders and the power of becoming whatever he 
wished by the mere act of wishing it. A gay time 
had Timothy, and many were the pranks he 
played; but as the day drew to an end he longed 
to be “Plain Timothy” once more, and was very 
glad to hurry home in time to eat dinner with his 
mother. (Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia.) 


THE GARDEN AND Its ACCESSORIES. By Loring 

Underwood. 

Beautifully printed, with one hundred and two 
illustrations from photographs, this book will be 
welcome to all lovers of outdoor living. More and 
more is it becoming the fashion to make gardens 
into living-rooms — and a blessed fashion it is. 
The author describes the kind of garden the Amer- 
ican type should be; that is, an intimate sort of 
garden that possesses comfort and beauty apart 
from floral display, and looks attractive when no 
flowers are in bloom. He shows how home 
grounds, both modest and elaborate, may be 
given an individual and livable air by the proper 
use of such garden accessories as summer-houses, 
arbors, fountains and pools, sun-dials, benches, 
and other features. (Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton. Price, $2.00, net.) 


THE BUNDLE HANDKERCHIEF. 

Merritt Gosse. 

A clever little essay printed in booklet form, re- 
produced by permission from THE NEw ENc- 
LAND MacGaAzInE. It is a picture of Salem, with 
a little peep at old Salem institutions and fash- 
ions, one of the most picturesque of which is the 
bundle handkerchief. 


By Elisabeth 


THE Hope oF ImmMorTALITy, OuR REASONS FOR 

Ir. By Charles F. Dole. 

This is the 1906 Ingersoll Lecture. These lec- 
tures are made possible by the bequest to Harvard 
University by George Goldthwait Ingersoll of 
five thousand dollars for a lectureship fund, so 
that one lecture on this subject — The Immortal- 
ity of Man — might be delivered and published. 
Mr. Dole, well known as a speaker and writer, 
has never given us anything more succinct, logi- 
cal, or forceful than this. And yet his attitude in 
searching for reasons for immortality is singularly 
dispassionate. “The more I know about life, the 
more I desire to discover rationality in it. I had 
rather be a citizen for even a brief period in a sig- 
nificant and intelligent world than to live forever 
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in a meaningless world.”’ Again he says, “We 
can bear death for ourselves if we are not wanted 
anywhere. But we do wish to be able to re. 
spect the world we live in, and we could hardly 
respect a universe that created a Socrates or a 
Michael Angelo only to destroy him.”’ These sen- 
tences serve to show the mental tone of the whole 
powerful essay. It sums in a nutshell the cogent 
reasons which have inspired, in savage and sage 
alike, a belief in a higher state. (Thomas Y, 
Crowell & Co., New York. 70 pages, 16mo, 
cloth. Price, 75 cents, net. Postage, 8 cenis addi- 
tional.) 


PUTTING THE Most INTO LIFE. 

Washington. 

The author of “Up from Slavery” and the 
founder of Tuskegee Institute has been accustomed 
to give talks before his students on the most prac- 
tical subjects possible. He does not deal with 
theories, but with facts, and those facts which will 
most assist his hearers in their struggle toward 
good citizenship. A recent series of these addresses, 
and one of the best, has been enlarged by the au- 
thor, and now appears with the apt title of “ Put- 
ting the Most into Life.” It is discussed under 
six heads, dealing with the physical, mental, spir- 
itual, and racial aspects of the case. The discus- 
sions are broad-gauge, sensible, and inspired by 
that intense desire for uplift which has caused the 
author himself to rise from the humblest ranks to 
a position of commanding influence. 

While primarily intended for members of his 
own race, the message is one that could well be 
heeded by every class of men. It is directed to 
the general need, and toward a complete and 
rounded development. Couched in brief, simple, 
yet vigorous language, its truths strike home. 
But the author’s ability to draw forceful lessons 
needs no comment. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York. 12mo. Price, cloth, 75 cents; limp 
leather, $1.50.) 


By Booker T. 


THE FooLisH ALMANAC SECOND. 

From the sub'ime to the ridiculous is but a step, 
but it is not often that foolishness and wit join 
hands to produce anything so clever as ‘“‘ The Fool- 
ish Almanac.” Gaily bound in a bright cloth 
cower, with a perpetual Pass from Worryland to 
Laughter, Good until Doomsday, but to be used 
only on the Foolish Almanac Second Limited, it 
is bright and jolly from start to finish. (John W. 
Luce & Co., Boston.) 


THE Kinc’s DAuGHTERS’ YEAR-BooK. By Mar- 
garet Bottome. 

To the lovers of Mrs. Bottome this comes as al 
especially dear message from her now that they 
can hear her helpful words no more, and the fine 
photograph of her used as a frontispiece wi! make 
the book doubly precious. While primarily in- 
tended as a daily companion for members of the 
international organization of which Mrs. Bottome 
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was president, “The 'King’s Daughters’ Year- 
Book” is one to be desired by all who appreciate 
a helpful message for every day in the year. Mrs. 
Bottome says on every page just what she has been 
saying for years,— that all one needs is to find out 
how lovely and lovable God is, telling of the sun- 
light of our Father’s love, how he may be put into 
every-day affairs, and how one may be faithful in 
even a few things. It is most fittingly bound in 
delicate shades of gray and purple. (HenryAlte- 
mus Co., Philadelphia. 12mo, ornamental cloth. 
Price, $1.25.) 


REMINISCENCES OF A Mossy GUERRILLA. 

John W. Munson. 

A story of stirring events and times and deeds 
of uncommon bravery and valor. It is a most in- 
teresting reminiscence of Mosby’s Command — 
and a daring and merry crowd they were — told 
by one of Mosby’s men who has appropriated, as 
he says, “recollections and experiences of every 
other man in the command which have come his 
way in the same spirit in which he was wont to 
appropriate whatever was contributed to him by 
the Yankees during the war.’”’ It is fully illus- 
trated with sixteen page portraits. (Moffat, Yard 
& Co.) 


By 


SAUL oF Tarsus. By Elizabeth Miller. 

An historical novel, its scene the Holy Land, 
its time near the beginning of the first century,— 
in short, a tale of the early Christians and Saul’s 
conversion, with a good bit of romance interwoven. 
Dramatic in style, a story of people and times in 
which the world’s interest never flags, the book 
should surely command attention. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., Indianapolis.) 


WILSHIRE EpitToriALs. By Gaylord Wilshire. 

A collection of editorials by the Editor of Wil- 
shire’s Magazine, the leading socialist periodical 
in the country. Mr. Wilshire is a devout socialist, 
honest in his conviction that the base of all the in- 
dustrial trouble in this country is its present com- 
petitive system, and that by the substitution of the 
coSperative system —and in this way only — 
can the industrial problem now threatening be 
solved. Mr. Wilshire sets forth his theories in 
crisp, vigorous English, calculated to convince a 
man against his will. (The Wilshire Book Co., 
200 William St., New York. Price, $1.00.) 


LOOKING FoRWARD. By August Cirkel. 

The prefatory note in this neatly bound and 
printed volume discloses completely its spirit and 
import. It reads thus: 

“An apology is peradventure due the memory 
of Edward Bellamy for the semi-plagiarism in the 
title of this book. It is true that ‘Looking Back- 
ward’ suggested the name I have given it. The 
ideally happy condition of all the people, that Mr. 
Bellamy pictured as resulting from socialism, I 
look forward to as a result of a higher develop- 
ment of individualism. 

“Though the subjects are various, the same strain 
runs through all. Like the Irishman with his shil- 
lalah at the county fair, wherever I have seen a 
monopoly head I have taken a whack at it. If 
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there are any sore pates or broken craniums on 
account of my impartial blows, I shall know that 
I have not labored [he should have said ‘bela- 
bored’] in vain.” (Looking Forward Publishing 
Co., Chicago. Price, $1.25.) 


THE HIstoricAL BASES OF RELIGION: Priwg- 
TIVE, BABYLONIAN, AND JEWISH. By Hiram 
Chellis Brown. 

A straightforward, forceful treatise on religion, 
unimpassioned, but honest and convincing. The 
opening chapter is on “The Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Religious Sense,” and starts thus: 

“Religion is a growth that had its inception in 
the efforts of the human mind to unravel the mys- 
tery of being. Following lines of least resistance, 
human thought accepted the apparent constitution 
of matter and force, and, mistaking subjective cre- 
ations for objective realities, constructed a fabric 
in which this peculiarity of mental constitution 
furnished the warp, and the strange and mysteri- 
ous phenomena of the physical world the woof. 
Behind all — the efficient cause of all — were su- 
pernatural beings possessed of infinite capacities 
for good or evil. This is the genesis and funda- 
mental idea of religion. The function of religion 
is to put man into communication with these su- 
pernatural intelligences. This conception (which 
is universal) and the methods employed to express 
it constitute religion.” 

Could anything be more direct? Then the au- 
thor treated on the Assyrio-Babylonian religion, 
throwing new lights on that “ancient civilization 
that had dominated the world for more than six 
thousand years, and had given it its first lesson in 
civilized life.’ 

Lastly he takes up the Jewish religion, divi- 
ding it thus: I. The Land of Canaan, II. The De- 
scendants of Shem, III. Tradition vs. History, IV. 
God and the Prophet, V. Mosaism, VI. The Proph- 
ets, VII. Deuteronomy, VIII. Judaism, etc. There 
is also a copy of the Code of Hammurabi, King 
of Babylon, included in the appendix. This code 
is interesting; for instance: “If a man weave a 
spell and put a ban upon a man and has not justi- 
fied himself, he that wove the spell upon him shall 
be put to death.” Trial by ordeal is provided 
also: “‘The accused is required to jump into the 
holy river: if guilty, he is overcome; if innocent, 
he escapes unhurt. In the first case his property 
goes to the accuser; in the second, the accuser is 
put to death and the accused receives his property.” 

Well printed and bound, this volume will be 
welcomed by religious students. (Herbert E. Tur- 
ner & Co., Boston.) 


LIBERTY, UNION, AND Democracy. THE Na- 
TIONAL IDEALS OF AMERICA. By Barrett Wen- 
dell. 

This book contains four lectures on ‘The Na- 
tional Character of America,” “Liberty,” 
“Union,” and “Democracy,” by, a man whose 
scholarly habits and previous essays and lectures 
have specially fitted him to wrestle with such great 
themes. These lectures had their origin in his 
course at Sorbonne on “Literary History of Amer- 
ica,” and in their present form were given before 
the Lowell Institute in Boston in 1905. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 
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If you are a lover 


of outdoor life and .nature 
you should read the 
FOREST AND STREAM 


L has to do with the simple natural life, in which the camper, the gunner, the big-game hunter, 





the angler, the yachtsman, and the woods traveller are brought close to the real things of earth, 

It is filled with interesting stories of camp life, hunting adventure, angling luck, and yachting, 

and withal contains a vast fund of practical and helpful information on the sports of which it 
treats. Its contributors write because they have something to say ; they see and do things in their 
outings worth the telling, and tell them in a way worth the reading. For thirty-five years it has 
been the favorite medium for this interchange of experience; sons are reading it to-day whose 
fathers and fathers’ fathers read it before them. If you are interested in its attractive subjects 
you should have the FOREST AND STREAM in your mail—its weekly coming is the 
next best thing to an actual outing. 





Take advantage of our Special Trial-Trip offer (to new subscribers 
only, for introduction) of four weeks for twenty-five cents. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
346 Broadway, New York 


Weekly, illustrated with pictures worth while, Three Dollars per year 
Our Catalogue of Best Books on Outdoor Pastimes sent on request 
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«| Scribner’s Magazine 


the 


AM is publishing the most notable serial of the year. 
unter, Mrs. Wharton’s ‘“THE FRUIT OF THE TREE’’ is 


tine, a story of to-day, strong in its human interest and 
a with an absorbing element of romance. 
it has 
be N some rather important respects Scribner's Magazine is the best 
is the I representative of the best American literary spirit. It never has 
essayed to be extremely literary, but it has ever served the best 
literature. It has dealt sparingly in editorial utterance — almost 
neglecting that element. While it has recognized high ideals, its en- 
forcement of them has been mellow and persuasive rather than 
didactic or pedagogic. Probably the best characterization that can 
be made of its editorial policy and attitude is to call it broadly human. 





“On the whole, it may be possible to summarize and epitomize the 
Scribner purpose and performance by claiming for the magazine that 
it is, in the best sense and according to the best ideals, American. To 
deserve the title of the foremost typically American magazine is 
to enter upon its majority year with a diploma as glorious as any 
it is possible to award.” 


Many 


easantly Sidney Lee’s great series of papers, “The Call of the West:” 

s for a4 | America and Elizabethan England,” begin in the May number. 

Full of the romance and the spirit of adventure that surrounded the 
early explorers. “America in the Process of Revelation to the 
Sixteenth Century.” 

? Professor Barrett Wendell’s ‘‘ Impressions of Contemporary 

V! France” give a most interesting and intimate view of French charac- 
ter and life. 

rticulars 


Active representatives wanted in every town. It is easy to 
secure subscriptions for Scribner’s—and profitable. Liberal 
commissions to agents. Send now for terms. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
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Money spent wisely means comfort 
and pleasure to the spender. You go 
to bed to rest. QUILTED MATTREss 
Paps will make your bed comfortable 
as well as keep yours and baby’s bed 
in a perfect sanitary condition. 

The cost is small, and when washed 
they are as good as new. 
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There’s Something 


You Want to Know 


What is it? 

Ata cost of but a few cents per day we will 
keep you posted on any subject—no matter 
what — that is before the public—auything that is 
being, or is going to be, written and printed 
about. That is our business— 

Accomplished through our TOPICALSUBJECTS 
PRESS CLIPPING SERVICE and LITERARY 
BUREAU — the most complete and best organ- 
ized in the world. 

Reading and clipping from over 50,000 publi- 
cations monthly (including every Daily and 
nearly every Weekly and Periodical in the U.S.)— 

We supply you, every 24 hours—or as fre- 
quently as desired — with every item printed 
anywhere (or covering such territory or publi- 
cations as you may desire) relative to the subjects 
in which you are interested. 

Write for booklet stating subject you wish 
covered — we will tell you how we can serve you 
(sending you sample Clippings), and what it will 
cost. We furnish original MSS., essays, 
speeches, debates, etc., if desired. 

Other Things You May Want to Know 

OUR * PERSONAL [TEM”™ SERVICE: Wesupply Clippings 
from all publications, of everything said about yourself 
or your business. Ask for booklet. 

OUR “TRADE NEWS” SERVICE: We supply daily all 
news of value in marketing your products, making invest- 
ments, etc. Ask for Booklet ‘‘A,” stating line. 


It's Simply a Question of HOW We Can Serve you— Ask US, 
International Press Clipping Bureau 
1145 Boyce Bidg., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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EXCHANGE 
%43 Broadway, New York 
(Established 1881) 


ya few} 
‘umes of 


> ny 
le price. Sell absolutely reliable typewriters of all makes; 
fully guaranteed; at astonishingly low prices; 
shipped allowing examination and trial. Don’t 
PAY AGENTS’ AND SALESMEN’S COMMISSIONS: deal 
direct and save your money. UNcLE Sam is our 
Salesman; he only charges two cents. SEND 
Postal for illustrated price-list. It will pay you. 


private 


ticulars. 








azine [ff The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE of Boston 


120 Boylston Street 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools 


orrespondence invited. Telephone 








Purity of Tone 
Durability of Construction 
and Originality of Design 


have been the paramount 
features of 


GABLER 
PIANOS 


for more than half acentury. They have made 
the Gabler preéminent amgng the pianos of the 
world for artistic quality—a favorite with the 
foremost musical artists. 

You can own a Gabler Piano and pay for 

it easily by our special plan. Write us for 


full information and for catalogue and 
booklets. 


ERNEST GABLER & BRO., 


Established 1854 


466 Whitlock Ave., New York 


Warerooms: 
180 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Che 
Washington 


Kingshighway and 
Washington Biv 











Lowest Fire Insurance Rate of any Hotel 
in St. Louis. 
Take Olive Cars. Twenty Minutes Ride. 


Special Rates by the Month. 
EVERYTHING FIRST CLASS 


JNO. C. KNAPP, Mgr. 











WRITING ADVERTISERS PLEASE 


MENTION NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 














2000 





Tapestry Tapestry Employed 


Paintings : . 
= <aeee Paintings 





38 Artists 


the Paris Salon 











SPECIAL DESICNS FURNISHED FOR SPECIAL ROOMS 








firtistic home Decoration 


WO CAN SHOW YOU effects never before thought &% and at moderate prices, too. Write for 


Color Schemes, Designs, Estimates. 


Parts of the World to execute 


every sort of Decoration. We are educating the country in Color Harmony. We supply 
everything that goes to make up the Interior of a Home — Stained Glass, Relief, Carpets, Furniture, 
Parquetry, Tiles, Window Shades, Art Hangings, Draperies, Posters. 


RUSSIAN TAPESTRY 


For Wall Hangings in colors to match all 
kinds of woodwork, carpets, draperies, 
furniture coverings, etc. Is the best, 
newest and most durable of its kind. It 
is made 52 and 76 inches wide, so that a 
wall may be covered without a single seam 
showing—a great advantage over burlap 
—and the cost is very little more. 

ART CRETONS 


The sidewallsof boudoirsor bedchambers 
covered with Gobelin Art Cretons possess 
at once the artistic advantage of grace in 
design, with the softness and richness of 
the most expensive Imported Damasks at 
a trifling cost above that of wall paper. 
WALL PAPER 


Our stock of wall paper has been carefully 
selected from the full line of every wall 
paper manufacturer bota in America, 
Canada and Europe. Each paper has 
been selected for some special purpose 
and has qualities in it which our expert 
color salesman will be glad to explain. 
There are among them many beautiful 
designs ranging in price from 10 cents (a 
roll of 8 full yards) up. 
DRAPERIES 
Every one knows the importance which 
draperies impart to a house; they make or 
raar. It is admitted that not every one is 
competent to select the proper colorings 
to intone with the sidewall decorations 
and furniture coverings. Each of our 
salesmen is an expert in this; and our 
patrons may be sure that they will not get 
the customary mechanical inattention of 
8 ; but will be served 
by men who have had wide experience, 
and who enter with enthusiasm into their 
work—men who have made color har- 
mony their chief study. We make no 
extra charge for this valuable service. 
There’s surely some satisfaction in know- 
ing that one can get ‘‘the proper thing’ 
from us. We have established our own 
mills for the manufacture of draperies 
specially made in design and colorings to 
match wall papers, and other side wall 
coverings. he propriety of our prices 
will astonish you. 

















ecial attention is given to Somes 
ons pertaining 


Illustrated copgentem 

of the Douthitt Tapestry 

Painting Studies 

There are more than Five Hundred of 

jay enon and the publication of 

Compendium peneesente an outlay of 

Ten Thousand Dollars and usually sell: for 

$1.00 a copy. To the readers of The 

New England Magazine an arrangement 

has been made to send a copy on receipt 

of only 50 cents. 


FREE If you will send us the floor plans 
of your house we will send you 
free a color scheme, illustrated by samples 
themselves. Tell us what you want on 
the walls of the pare rooms—tint, 
paint, paper or stuff possible send us 
the plans, rough pencil outline wil! do. 
Tell us if you want curtains, carpets, furni- 
ture—in fact, itemize to us everything you 
desire. Send 25 cents to pay postage. 


Douthitt’s Manual of 
Art Decorations 


The art book of the century, 200 royal 

uarto pages filled with full-page eolored 
liustrations of modern home interiors -_ 
studies. Price $2.00. If you want 
keep up in decoration send $2.00 for shi 
book, worth $50.00. 


SCHOOL 


In our Tapestry Painting School (which 
we have arranged to keep open the year 
around for the benefit of out-of-town 
students and others) we give six 3-hour 
lessons for only $5.00. We sell complete 
Printed Instructions by, mail for $1.00. 
New Compendium of 550 studies, 50 cents. 
This compendium is sent free with Printed 
Instructions. We rent tapestry paintings. 
Full size drawings, paints, brushes, ete., 
supplied. Nowhere, Paris not excepted, 
are such advantages offered pupils. 
TAPESTRY MATERIALS 


We manufacture Tapestry Material for 
painting upon, superior to foreign goods 
and half the price. Book of samples, 10 
cents. Send $1.50 for trial order of two 
ae of 50-inch wide No. 6 goods, worth 





mdence, and our Color Experts will answer all ques- 
Decorating the Home. A full line of Posters by Riviere, 


Mucha, Livemont, Cassiers, Golay Ay all the eminent French, German and English Poster Artists. 


John F. Douthitt 


“The enahict Build 


in 
273 FIFTH — youn SOth Street) 





IN WRITING ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


























—mother, wife or daughter—is entitled to the 


Untfailing Protection of Life Insurance 


The ticking of the seconds should remind you that 
procrastination is the thief, not only of time, but 
of money, opportunity and family happiness. 
Delay in Life Insurance may deprive your family 
of their future support, comfort and education. 
A Life Insurance policy in 


The Prudential 


is the husband and father’s greatest and most practical 
evidence of his affection for ‘*the woman in the case.” 


Insure Now for Her Benefit 





ny rt — Write To-day for Information showing 
ee what One Dollar a Week invested in 
j THE } ar Life Insurance Will Do. Dept. 14 


PRUDENTIAL jo 
Pease tee) 1 he Prudential 


) GIBRALTAR a Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN Home Office: 
President NEWARK, N. J. 




















as - Piano j 
your home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanation, 


Fw moderate circumstances can own a VOSE 
v ¢ piano. We take old instruments in exchange and deliver the new 
VOSEI& SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mags, 








Mental 
Fog 


is a frequent result of “Starch- 
Indigestion.” 


A few days’ change from 
white bread, cake, pastry, etc., 
to 


Grape-Nuts 
will bring relief and wisdom. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 








Your Health! 


It depends upon 
Absolute Cleanliness 


Where mould, mildew and decomposition exist there are |’ 
usually microbes and bacteria of disease. SULPHO.- 
NAPTHOL will effectually kill and destroy them, [t 
makes sour and rancid places sweet and clean. 


For the SicKkK-Room 


Ozone is thrown off rapidly by SULPHO-NAPTHOL in 
solution. Spray all par.s of the sick room, using anatom- 
izer; or suspend sa urated cloths to disinfect and re-vitalize 
the air. Wash soi'ed bed linen and all clothing worn by 
patient in SULPHO-NAPTHOL solution to prevent 
spread ot contagious diseases. 











MENNENS 
itd TOILET POWDER 


Unsettled Weather 


of Spring months, with its raw chill winds, is especiall 
hard on delicate complexions, unless protected an 
kept softand clear by daily use of 


MENNEN’S tiitum POWDER 


A delightful healing and soothing toilet necessity, 
containing none of the risky chemicals found in cheap 
toilet powders imitating Mennen’s, Just get 


the habit of using Mennen’s every day of the 
year fter f 


a 
shaving. and 
after bathing. 

Put up in non- 
refillable boxes 
for your protection, 
If Mennen’s face 
is on the cover, 
it's genuine and a 
guarantee of purity. 
Delightfulafter shaving. 
Sold everywhere, or by 
mail 25 cents. Guar- 
anteed under the Food 
and Drugs Act, June 30, 
1906. Serial No. 1542. 


SAMPLE FREE 


GERHARD MENNEN CO, 
Newark, N. J. 


Try Mennen’s Vio- 
let( Borated) Talcum 
Powder. It hasthe 
scent of fresh cut 
Violets. 





hoop 


TRADE MARK 


The best dealers sell it. 
T e best trade demands it. 


10C,25c, socand $1.00. 10c and 25c packages postpaid to 
any address upwn receipt of price. 


CIRCULARS FREE, 
THE SULPHO-NAPTHOL CO, 
No. 40 Haymarket Square, - Boston 


Sold imu New York by: Acker Merrall & Condit; B. H. Macy & 
Cu. ; Siegel-Cooper Co.; F. A. Tschiffeley, Jr., Washington, D, 
C.; Geo. B. Evans, Philadelphia; Waterhouse & Price Co., San 
Francisco. 











CHAIN of testimonials from dentists 

in practice attests the unequalled exe | 

cellence of Dentacura Tooth Paste, 
It cleans the teeth, destroys bacteria, pre- 
vents decay. It is deliciously flavored, and 
a delightful adjunct to the dental toilet. It 
is packed in collapsible tubes, and is applied 
to the brush without the waste attending’ 
the use of powder. You will find it very 
convenient when traveling. 

Dentacura may be had at most toilet 
counters. Price 25c. Ifyour dealer does not 
have it, we will send it on receipt of price. 

Dentacura Co., 206 Alling St., Newark, N. J. 





